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LIBCO “=e = 


“Just ordinary help, and the only tools needed 
were monkey wrenches. It is a LIBCO Building.” 


In every industry today executives are experiencing the satis- 
faction and the saving of building the LIBCO way, from fabricated steel 


units shipped from the factory all ready to erect in a matter of hours. 


LIBCO Buildings take the guesswork out of building. There 


is no waste of material, no high labor costs for skilled mechanics. You know 
to a penny what the building is going to cost and to a day when it will be ready for occu- 
pancy. Should you ever wish to move your LIBCO Buildings the salvage is 100%. 


Re-orders from more than fifty corporations for more than 12 to 100 build- 
ings each speak for the increasing popularity of LIBCO Sectionalized Steel Buildings. 
New uses are constantly being found. Whole communities will soon be housed in three-room LIBCO 
dwellings. From factory to farm their application is universally satisfactory. 


They are fire-proof and element-proof—strong enough to carry | /2- to 3-ton 
loads on the trusses without additional bracing. Standard type furnished in 10, 12, 16, 24 
and 30 ft. widths; with side wall sections 8 or 10 ft. high. Heavy type LIBCO buildings are furnished 
in 20, 24, 30, 32, 36, 40 and 50 ft. widths with 10, 12 or 16 ft. side walls. They are made by the mile 
and sold by the foot in multiples of 8 feet. 


We urge you to investigate LIBCO standardized construction 
in these days of uncertain building operation. Our advisory service is LIBCO 
FREE. When writing for quotations, please give full particulars, a ye * este, + 
approximate size required and the purpose for which the building is to be used. ' 3 
LIBERTY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 
1900 McCormick Building, Chicago, ll. 


e 
P d t Gentlemen: I wish you to send me full particulars, 
1 er y ee Tro uc Ss Company specifications, and price of LIBCO Building to 
meet my requitements as stated below. 


Chicago, Ill., 1900 McCormick Bldg. I wish to use it for... 


sure to specify clearly the use.) 





St. Louis, Mo., Ry. Exchange Bldg. New York, N. Y., Woolworth Bldg. The approximate dimensions of the building I wish 

Cleveland, O., Leader-News Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Widener Bldg. are: Width . Saal 

San Francisco, Cal., Newhall Bldg. Boston, Mass., 201 Devonshire St. eiptiie sin Soatin dey 

Seattle, Wash., L. C. Smith Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. height of side walls.............. 
Washington, D. C., Munsey Bldg. 
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Florida 


added sweetening. 


future shipments. 


Sealdsweet grapefruit are sold at reasonable prices. 


them without any. 


Ask your dealer for Sealdsweet grapefruit and 
insist that he supply you. Book “Florida’s 
Food-Fruits” free if you write to 


their juicy sweetness and delicious flavor. 





Sealdsweet 
grapefruit nNOW have Montezuma Mtn. Sch. for Boys. Los Gatos, Cal. 


You_will not know how delicious Sealdsweet grapefruit 
now are until you have tasted some from present and 


Fair Priced: Save You Money: 
Giving Health and Strength. 


too, because they need little or no sugar—many persons prefer 


Sealdsweet grapefruit are juicy, invigorating and health giving. 
Try eating them as you do cantaloupes—with salt and pepper. 


Florida Citrus Exchange, 628 Citizens Bank Bldg., Tampa, Florida 





Sealdsweet oranges are the real thing—buy them also and enjoy 


THE DIGEST 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
INDEX 


We print below the names and addresses 
of the schools and colleges whose an- 
nouncements appear in The Digest in 
January. The January 3rd issue contains 
a descriptive announcement of each. 
We suggest that you write for catalogs 
and special information to any of the 
institutions listed below, or we will 
gladly answer your direct inquiry. 
Reliable information procured by school 
manager is available without obligation 
to inquirer. Price, locality, size of 
school, age of child, are all factors to be 
considered. Make your inquiry as defi. 
nite as possible. 


School Department of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








Worcester Acad. for Boys.... Worcester, Mass. 
Carson Long Inst. for Boys .New Bloomfield, Pa. 


th é ir OWn § ug ar St. John’s School (Military). ...Manlius, N. Y. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Edu- 


Now fully ripened, these delicious food-fruits need no Cp ee .Battle Creek, Mich. 


School for Exceptional Children (Miss Wood’s) 

Roslyn, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Bible Institute Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hedley Gohool.............c0000.- Glenside, Pa. 
Bogue Inst. for Stammerers. . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pittsburgh Bible Institute Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sargent Camp for Girls Peterboro, N. H. 














Ossining School 


For Girls. 51st year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. For Brochure address 
Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Martha J. amie Assoc. Principal 
Box 81, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. 





Four Year College Course. Admission by certificate or ex- 
amination. Degree accepted for graduate work by leading 
universities. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, HOLLINS, VA. 


Professions 


and their Opportunities 


Which of these professions could 
you put your heart into? You can 
earn $6,000 to $10,000 a year in it. 
Each one holds big opportunities for 


you. 

Prepare under spare time, home-study 
training given by successful bankers, sales 
managers, brokers, permease organizers, 
real estate expe 

Under our method ‘cach student is a class 
of one. You receive the personal attention 
= individual instruction ef experts. I 


gns prefer | | HOLLINS COLLEGE fonupina 










Galeemanship 
vertising 









Ad uu are interested in training for any one of 
Banking these eight peotonatens, © write atonce telling 
Brokerage whic! booklet ‘** Eight Pro- 
Real Estate Yeestons ° end the oir opportunities will be 
Credit Mgr. sent gratis. No solic will eall, Mail 
Corporate Sec’y Totter oF ‘or postcard to- 

Business 





Organizer 








UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1011 Pullman Bldg., New York City 
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Your Faithful Servant-the Printed Form 


Do you ever hesitate to spend money for 
printing! 


Then think what it means, the next time 
the boy comes to your desk, and places in 
your “incoming” tray his collection of letters, 
reports, memoranda. 


A pink slip attached to a letter bears a 
list of names. You check yours, and put 
the letter in your “outgoing” tray. A bit 
of green paper attached to a clipping—“for 
your attention.” A blue “pending file” 
carbon requiring attention today. A salmon- 
colored slip—telephone call, while you were 
out. 


And soon. Every form means time saved, 
steps saved, mistakes avoided. Printed forms 
perform vital functions in all the depart- 
ments of any business. 


The more forms you use, the more intelli- 
gence used in planning them, the higher the 


degree of standardization in the carrying 
on of your business. 


The man who understands and appreciates 
the work of printed forms orders them as a 
help to his business, and as a further help he 
standardizes his business printing on one 
dependable, watermarked paper. ‘This saves 
time, and avoids the expensive mistakes that 
‘continually occur when paper is selected 
separately for each order of printing. 


Ask your printer to standardize your 
printing on Hammermill Bond. It is the 
lowest-priced standard bond paper on the 
market. It is uniform in quality, offers a 
pleasing variety of finishes, and its twelve 
colors besides white enable you to give dis- 
tinctive colors to your different forms, so that 
they are identified quickly, routed and filed 
wit fewest errors. 


Write us, and we will send you a portfolio of 
helpful forms, printed on Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 
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Now you can get practical, resuliful train- \ / 
ing in Commercial Art. The Meyer Both 
Company, known the world over as the largest + 
art organization in the field, is training students 
the practical way, Meyer Both studies are based upon 
19 years of most successful experience. The Meyer 
Both Company pays to artists in its employ hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year—among them Meyer 
Both trained artists earning $6.000, $8,000, $10,000 and 
more per year. You constantly see Meyer Both illus- 
trations inthe leading newspapers. magazines. posters, 
mail order catalogs and in other direct advertising all 
over U. S. and Canada. This training has brought 
success to some artists who have failed to make good 
after studying elsewhere. 

The Meyer Both College 
mentals of art, 





teaches you the funda- 
t and more—it teaches their practical 
application to commercial purposes. Commercial Art 
is Dollar Art—practical art for practical purposes. 
~ hen you take up your studies in the Meyer Both 
Sollege, you get the benefits of active contact with 
ma a minant organization in the very field in which 
you are sceking success. Who else could teach you so 
well and so resultfull 
mand for com 
«the shortage today is ac 
interesting profession. 
to men and women 
Meyer Both Company conducts its school in its own 
name—positive evidence of thoroughness and grt ee on 
You can reap the benefit of its practical teaching and 
ee instructions without disturbing your present 
occupati 


HOME STUDY METHOD 


Send 4 cents for our special book, “‘YOUR OPPOR- 
TUNITY It contains a wealth’ 
of inf« »rmation regarding Art in 
advertising and ifs market. It 
tells in pictures and figures what 
Meyer Both artists are doing 
and what you can expect to do. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Address Dept. 12 
N. E. Cor. Michigan Ave. at 
20th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ial _iiete Je greater every year 
. It’s ihly paid, intensely 
The one is equally open 


























THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


The little matter of 25 cts. in stamps or coin wilt 
bring you the Pathfinder 43 weeks on trial. The 
a anillustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation's Py er, for the Nation; a paper that prints 


all the news of the world and tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 27th year. 
This paper fills the bill without emptying 
the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 


want to keep posted 
on what is going on 
in the world, at the least 


expense of time or money, 
this is your mezns. If 
you want a paper in your 


From the home which is sin- 
ome, reliable, enter 

taining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. 

If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
a ions everything clearly, briefly—here itis. Send 
2S¢c to show that you mij ght like such a 
paper, and we will send Pathfinder on 

probation 13 weeks. The 15c does not repay 

a i ee but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
THE PATHFINDER, Box 556, Washington, D.C. 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business an: 
Ly eal life. Greater opportu- 
niti ww than ever before. Bo 
independent—be a leader, Law- 


$3 bot Annaally 
fe guide you step by step. You can train at home 
‘ou for bar examina- 








Washington has become 
the World ’s Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 




















spare We 
Guaran eae . B. 
~ i t  Thousands of successful SE ange BO ‘en- 


rolle easy vo 
vy Library free sane a now. valuable 120 pac: 
‘Law Guide”* and erage oN Sooke Py “Send for them — pace 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 152-LD, Chicago 


SEND 22: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted for comfort, beauty 
ili y toanyclimate. 
















“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1 
“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 Plans, $1800 to $45U0—$1 

PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for au : above adie 
seri get book of 75 Sone.$ Pians, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA—“‘Little Bungalows’’—40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
loney back if not satisfied 
CO, Architects, 438 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


E, W. STILLWELL & 








R WILL KEEP YOU 
er POSTED on the won- 

Wlonth in" ciectrics, mechanics, 

in electrics, mechanics, 

Month is electrics, mechanic, 
astronomy, inventions, physical research, med- 
icine, etc. World progress accurately explained 
each month in plain, non-technical language. 
Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original 
fascinating articles in every issue. 120 pages, 
or more, written by authorities on subjects 
of daily interest to you. 

Broaden your knowledge and be able to talk 
intelligently about the latest scientific achieve- 
ments. It’s the well read man who succeeds 
in business and social life. Start with this 
month’s issue. You will ENJOY reading it. 














ELECTRICAL 20c at ALL 
NEWS 
EXPERIMENTER | s7inps— 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION | 5, direct by 
The undisputed Authority on mail $2.00 
Simplified Science and Mechanics @ year. 





EXPERIMENTER PUBL. 00., 233 Fulton St., N, ¥. 











10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


Buy 

Big Saving or rent 
one of my rebuilt-like-new Stan- 
dard Visible Underwood Type- 
writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 
ped with back spacer, two-color 
ta tabules or, automatic ribbon 
Looks, writes and wears 

Try one for 10 days FREE. 


poe nee. Act ‘quick sox 
ive cponey- Ask for offer 








Food asa Moral Factor 
in Life 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 
SEE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


For February 


30 cents per copy. $3.00 per year 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


By Sir Oliver Lodge 
Parent and Child 


A supremely sympathetic and thoroughly 
practical little volume on the moral and 
religious education of children. 








12mo, cloth. 60 cents postpaid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOME 
STUDY s2es==-e 


(8th Year) Address + 


if] 
The University of Ghicags 


(@iv.1X) Chicago, Il. 


NINE MONTHS TO PAY 


Immediate possession on our lib-* 
eral Easy Monthly Payment plan! 
—the most liberal tormeever offered 
on a high grade bicycle. 

FACTORY TORIDER prices save 
you money. We make our bicycies 
in our own new model factory and 
sell direct to you. We put real 
quality in them and our bicycles 
must satisfy you. 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful cataleg. 

Many parents advance the first 
payment and energetic boys by odd 
jobs — paper routes, delivery for 
ee ete., make bicycle earn 

meet {he small monthly Paym 

DELIVERED FREE on Approval ana3 30° BAS \ 
TRIAL. Select the piavcto you Fa mig and terms 
that suit you—cash o. 
Tl lamps, horns, wheels, sindvios and parts for all 

bicycles—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
‘ut write today for the big new catalog, prices.and terms, 


A D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. S-172 Chicago 

















Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given bycor- 
























Graining for Authorship 


- Howtowrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell, 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
= spare time profitable. 
furn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts, Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. . Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has réceived over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
manuscript criticism service. 





150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Home Cor ce School 
Dept. 74, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
















IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door; standard 

authors fine editions, new books, 

all at biggest savings. Be sure to 

send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 

Write for our gr 00k 

catalog. This catalog isa 

short course in literature and is so 

used by some ot America’s leading 

universities ; 300,000 book lovers buy 
from it. Free if you write now. 














DAVID B. CLARKSON Groner 
202 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





BECOME AN 


Rent 


Erecative Accountasts mand big salaries. Thoysende. of = 
m. Only 2,500 Gertiied Patitte Accountants in 

are ya $3,000 to $10 000 a We train you aa 3 aa 14 
spare time for C. P xaminations or executive accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
you from the groun ad —- Our course and service are under the 
supervision of Willia: Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., Fo » or 
Comptroller and Vastred ctor, University . Mlinois, assisted b: 

of C *s, including m maseen ©! e American Institute of 
yh Tg Low tuition tee— sy terms. Write now for infor- 
mation and free book of ‘Accountancy fac’ 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 152-HD, Chicago 
“The Largest Busi Training In. ion in the Worl. 








QUICKLY 
LEARNED 
ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 
**Like learning a fune—end as easy.’’ Our Disc Records 
repeat the correct acc; nd_ pronunciation until you 
know it. Family and fri fe Dade enjoy language study by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
And Ceccntats Practical Linguistry 












r has cre need untied BE geemy gy for those 
who know lang Pr © better your 
sed and 





d it 
rite for Hookict and Free 
GUAGE PHONE METHOD 


SPANISH, FRENCH THE LAN 
902 Putnam Building 2 W. 45th St., 


(ITALIAN. ETC N.Y. 
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and fan 
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greatest in the World. 
ations of machines in_use --- 
sands more sold daily. Wonder- 
op’ sortunities for 


na garage, sell autos, _— 
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Earn$100t0$400 Monthly 
fu course is complete and ea3' 
derstood. Gives thorough cele. DETROIT 
of Auto business. Big demand for our | TE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 
students, Detroit trained men get : 
-—" 


CTOR COURSE INCLUDED 
with Auto Course, raeae. Welding 
a ught 


b tc AUTO FACT pans a 
elite as en a our juipment an 
mot thods of traction. “In fact, they 
ot Eanes present urse. 
oe Catalog FREE, Fully Mlustrated. 
ives complete information: explains 











rse; shows equipment and quotes Z 
pag were From graduates. Positive Guar- } Pitroues © Cewt® ractories 


MICHIGAN Si STATE AUTO ScHOoL 
































The railroads are indispen- 
sable to our whole economic 
life, and railway securities 
are at the very heart of most 
investments, large and small, 
public and private, by indi- 
viduals and by institutions. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


HE war could not have been won without railroads. 
Transport—by rail and sea—is an indispensable arm 
of national defense. 


_ Carrying capacity, from the wheat fields and the 
mines and the steel mills to the front lines in France, 
was the measure of our power in war. 


And it is the measure of our power in peace. 


Industrial expansion — increasing national pros- 
perity—greater world trade—are vitally dependent on 
railroad growth. 


The limit to the productive power of this country 
is the limit set by railroad capacity to haul the products 
of our industry. 


The amount of freight carried on American rails 
doubled from 1897 to 1905—since that year it has 
doubled again. 

It will double still again. 


To haul this rapidly growing traffic the country 
must have more railroads—more cars and engines—more 
tracks and terminals. 


Sound national legislation, broad-visioned_ public 
regulation, will encourage the expansion of railroads, 
without which the nation cannot grow. 


This advertisement iis en by the 
Association of mene av neculivea. 


























Those desiring information goneerning the railroad situation may obtain litera- 
ture by writing to The Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York 
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GREAT men count not the cost when con- 
fidence spurs them on. The dungeon has 
been the dwelling of many a lonely genius 
whom later the world has acknowledged, but 
whose spirit the world could never chain. 


The courage which makes for progress, 
the courage of the inventor, scientist, dis- 
coverer, or thinker who sees the needs of the 
future and works for their fulfillment, is the 
courage on which is founded achievement. 


This is the courage that denies veneration 
to the obsolete, that hews ahead while com- 
placence lags, that will not drown talent in 
timidity, that fears neither criticism nor 
doubt, that is unmindful of ridicule. This 
courage of belief in one’s own plans and in 
the ability to carry them forward, this is the 
courage of determination. 


Such a courage has sent our public service 
organizations into the wilderness, and made 
it bloom. It has taken the sturdy seed of 
ability planted in a workshop and from it 
produced a great industry. 


nm. W. APA OC SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 








It is such courage of faith in the‘. prod- 
ucts, in their methods of production, and 
in the markets of the country to consume, 
which has made our industrial leaders fear 
nothing but stagnation. 


It is the habit of courage which has grown 
with cur own half-century of leadership, 
courage founded on knowledge and backed 
by experience, courage now more dominant 
than ever before, that has built the house of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


The duty of courage has given us the will 
to uphold the ethics of our operations and 
establish standards of practice. In this spirit 
are we constantly working with many in- 
dustries. In this spirit will we continue to 
work with all whom we represent. 


For, ours is the courage of devotion to 
advancement, that will, in the broadest sense 
“make advertising pay the advertiser.” 


This service we offer to courageous busi- 
nesses, both large and small. 





CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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on railroads than in their own homes” 


When Mark Twain said this, he paid a great 
tribute to American ingenuity and skill. 


When next you see a locomotive, look through 
the great mass of iron and steel into its heart. 
Think of the tremendous boiler pressure; the fire 
box, the steam chests and the strains, vibrations, 
stresses to which they are subjected as ‘the loco- 
motive thunders its way across the land in all 
weathers—hauling you and your goods in safety. 


Think, too, that one of the important elements 
of this safety of life and property is the seldom- 


noticed, almost unthought-of screw-thread, that 
holds so many important—even  vital—parts 
together. 


You could not have the railroad without the 
screw-thread. You could have built ove locomo- 
tive with /athe-cut threads—but to build /ocomotives 


in numbers sufficient to count for much in our 
life and commerce, you must have die-cut threads. 


Is it merely chance that the development of 
the quantity production of locomotives has coin- 
cided with @ B's almost 50 years’ development 
of production screw-threading with its constant 
and direct application to all machine building? 


Without the experminental research which has 
made GT D threading tools standard, not only the 
locomotive, but the automobile, the marine en- 
gine, the typewriter, the tractor, the printing 
press and a host of kindred mechanisms might 
have remained but clumsy toys. 


GT D today offers to manufacturers, engineers, 
purchasing agents and machinists who are conscious 
of a desire to examine screw thread production 
more closely, a definite and tangible service. 
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One of the exclusive @¥ thread cutting tools 


Our screw-threading specialists will give you 
the full benefit of our 47 years’ experience. 
a preliminary step, send the coupon—or a letter 
under your personal signature—for “‘Tools and 
a non-technical consideration of a 


Dividends,’’ 
technical subject. 


EENFIE 


TAP & DIE CORPORATION 
Greenfield , Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Ganadian, Plant; Wells Bros, Co, of Canada, Ltd..Galt, Ontaria. 
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The new Stewart 2000-lb. Delivery Truck—electric lights, electric 
starter, magneto ignition, five-inch cord tires, chassis price, $1595 


HE real event of the year in truck-building; a 
big, fast, flexible Stewart Delivery Truck—all 
truck from the ground up, and at a popular 

price. Not a bit of passenger car construction 
in it—every part designed by truck engineers for 
truck purposes only. 


Fast for delivery and rush jobs; strong for the 
heavy hauling from railroad or warehouse; quick 
in the getaway; beautifully designed and bal- 
anced; no solid tires to rack the car and damage 
the goods; proof against sudden, hard shocks; 
ready for any weather and the toughest kind of 


going. 


With all its rugged truck strength, this Stewart 
delivery truck handles and ticks off trips with the 
ease of ataxi. It has the speed, convenience and 
comfort of the frailer, half-breed passenger-car- 
truck. 


And this new Stewart is a wonderful buy. Its 
cost is low. Price others, add their “extras,” and 


prove up the claim that this is America’s great- 
est truck value. 


And all the famous “less-cost-to-run” Stewart 
features are included—simple design, hundreds 
of needless parts eliminated; oilless bushings, 
doing away with 35 grease cups and the time 
filling them; heavy truck axles; cast tank radiator; 
front bumper; rebound spring plates; internal 
gear drive axle, delivering more than 92% of 
the engine power to the rear wheels—all features 
that have made the Stewart's world-wide repu- 
tation for economy. 


No wonder that the Stewart 2000-lb. Delivery 
Truck was a hit at the national truck shows, and 
is a truck headliner for the year. It is the re- 
sponse of the Stewart engineers, after seven years 
of progressive truck-designing, to the demand 
of business for a double-utility truck, combining 
speed and convenience with durability and 
capacity—a truck that is ready for unusual needs 
and conditions, and continually surprises you 
in its actual performance. 


Quality Trucks since 1912 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Which of these 
materials would you 
Ses use — if you made 


or your own shingles ? 


N® so very long ago there was no choice ‘about 
shingle materials. Shingles were just shingles—a 
tradition handed down by our American forebears, and 
admired for their beauty of form and shadowing. 

Today there is a wide range of choice—shingles are 
practically made to your order. With you. rests the 
decision of what materials will make the best shingles 
to protect that most vulnerable part of your house— 
your roof—from fire, weather and time. 

For just as there are many materials from which to 
choose—so there are many differences between shingles 
—differences that the brand names under which they 
are sold do not always clearly indicate. 









































Two broad classes or kinds 


Broadly speaking, there are two classes into which shingles may be 
divided—the organic or vegetable type and the all-mineral type. 

The shingles of the former variety are those made of paper, wood 
pulp, wool felt and other organic materials. These are usually 
saturated with tar, asphalt or other water-proofing materials and 
sometimes coated on the weather side with crushed slate. They 


e are known to the trade as asphalt shingles. The wooden shingle 
Johns -Manville also falls in this class—as being of organic origin. 








ASBESTOS 
ROCK 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT 










a Shingles of this kind are very common at present, and there are 
sbestos Shin les many brands from which to choose. 
The factors which limit their life are the ordinary decay to which 


all organic materials are subject, and which cannot be permanently 
avoided—possible softening in hot weather or brittleness in cold 
weather. Some organic shingles are said to be fire resisting—due 
to the coating of crushed rock or slag. 

Aside from slate and tile, which are not ordinarily classed as 
shingles but called by their own names, there is but one all-mineral 


HE qualities of great durability and fire safety with 
pleasing colortone which distinguish Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles from all others, do not indicate expensive 
roofs, applied by specially trained labor. On the contrary, 





these economical shingles can be applied over the same shingle—because there is 80 narrow a choice among mineral me- 
roof framing in the same manner and by the same labor terials that will combine to make a shingle. 
as the ordinary shingles require. 
And when applied, they retain their strength and The All-Mineral Type 
appearance because Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are ‘ ; , 
all mineral. So far as we know, the only materials that are entirely suitable for 


all-mineral shingles are Asbestos fibres and Portland cement— 
properly combined. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles (made from this combination 


They contain no organic matter to weaken under 
the attacks of time or atmospheric action. 


Finally — Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles contain no of minerals) cannot burn; they cannot rot or disintegrate—they 
inflammable saturants—they cannot burn. Thus Johns- are absolutely immune to the destructive forces that attack and 
Manville Asbestos Shingles offer the unique alliance of destroy the necessarily perishable shingles made of organic materials. 
exceptional beauty with unequalled durability and fire Se when you choose your shingles, you have a wide range of 
protection. selection among the organic shingles, almost any of which will give 


you a water-tight roof as long as they last. 

But there is only one indestructible all-mineral shingle—the 
shingle that is made of Asbestos. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are as fireproof and durable 
as the everlasting rock of which they are made. 









H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 













INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 






CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
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MUELLER Compres- 
sion Stop & Waste Cock 
E 1600 
MUELLER Ground Key 
Water Cock—E 1552 
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MUELLER’ Compres- 
sion Sill Cock—E 1712. 
Three of the many 
MUELLER Fixtures used 
in the average home. 


The Measure of Safety in Plumbing 


All plumbing operations depend upon the control of the water 


ui brass plumbing fixtures, such as faucets, cocks, etc. 
plu 


Perfect 


mbing fixtures mean perfect plumbing service. 


Water pressure is normally from 40 to 50 pounds the square inch. MUELLER 
Plumbing Fixtures are tested to withstand 200 pounds water pressure—the high- 


est margin of safety known in plumbing. Their cost is but slightly more than 
ordinary fixtures. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Built to Wear Without Repair 


Extra skill in designing, 
extra quality in materials, 
extra precision in manufac- 
ture, and extra margin of 
safety combine to make 
MUELLER Fixtures the 
highest standardin plumbing. 


MUELLER Fixtures are 
made of Muellerite, a metal 
that is 85% pure copper, 
whereas common brass rarely 
contains 60% copper. Muel- 
lerite wears longer, resists 
corrosion better, takes a 
finer finish, and holds a 


heavier nickel plating than common brass. 
Muellerite is used only in MUELLER 


Plumbing Fixtures. 








7 Point Supremacy 
of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 
1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 
2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 
3—Corrugated Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 
4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 
5—Double-pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 
6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear. 
7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 








To insure perfect plumb- 
ing service and this extra 
measure of safety, instruct 
your architect to specify 
MUELLER Fixtures; tell 
your plumber to use 
MUELLER Fixtures; see 
that the name MUELLER 
is branded on each fixture 
installed. By so doing you 
will avoid future annoyance 
and needless repair bills. 


Write us today for a copy 
of “Dependable Plumbing” 
and our “Portfolio of Modern 


Homes,” showing many clever architectural 
features, and showing in detail the different 


MUELLER Fixturesrequired. Botharefree. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


New York, 145 W. 30th St. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF OF BRITISH-AMERICAN NAVAL COOPERATION 


They are, from the reader's left: Admiral Sir David Beatty, Commander-in-Chief of the British Grand Fleet; Admiral Hugh Rodman, now 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Pacific Fleet; King George V.; the Prince of Wales; and Admiral William Snowden Sims. 
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ADMIRAL SIMS’S DEPTH BOMB 


war and the sacrifice of many lives lie at the door of the 


1) = RESPONSIBILITY for the prolongation of the 
Navy Department? This grave question, raised by 
Rear-Admiral William S. Sims’s sensational arraignment of 
Secretary Daniels’s Department, will not down until it is author- 
itatively answered, our press agree. “‘It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that either Secretary Daniels should be kicked 
out or the Admiral subjected to condign punishment,” thinks 
the New York Tribune (Rep.), and correspondents report a feeling 
in Washington that the situation is one that ‘‘must finally 
break either Sims or Daniels.” ‘‘The public will suspend 
judgment until the facts are known, but it will insist upon all 
the evidence bearing upon Admiral Sims’s charges being pro- 
duced,” affirms The Press (Rep.), of Portland, Maine. These 
charges are to be welcomed for one reason at least, remarks the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘for they bring to a head a mass of 
rumors and insinuations that have been floating around Wash- 
The situation, this paper adds, 
“demands a complete show-down.’’ And Secretary Daniels 
welcomes thé suggestion with this confident statement: ‘‘We 
are so well fortified, not with perfect wisdom, but in things 
accomplished by the Navy, that the more people learn about the 
work of the Navy in the war the more satisfied they will be that 
we did a good job. We are proud of our record.” There are 
papers, of course, which are ready to take sides in this contro- 
versy on the personal records of the principals without waiting 
for the final show-down, but the press in the main advocate a 


ington for a long while. 


reservation of judgment until a Congressional investigation has 
laid all the facts before the people. Some, like the New York 
World (Dem.), emphasize the Admiral’s “indiscretion” in 
attacking the war-record of our Navy while we are still “at 
war’’; and Mr. Hearst’s New York American declares that the 
Senate should investigate, not Secretary Daniels’s conduct of 
the war, but ‘‘Sims’s conduct during the war and since the war.” 

Admiral Sims also charges that on his departure to England 
in March, 1917, as a special representative of the Navy Depart- 
ment, he ‘‘received the following explicit admonition”’: 


’ 


It is 
We 


‘Don’t let the British pull the wool over your eyes. 
none of our business pulling their chestnuts out of the fire. 
would as soon fight the British as the Germans.” 

Altho this amazing statement of the Admiral’s exploded 
loudly in the head-lines, it was largely discounted in the editorial 
columns, especially after Secretary Daniels denied that the 
instructions were his. Some editors demand enlightenment as 
to the identity of the responsible official of the Navy Depart- 
ment who used these words, while others dismiss them as a 
jocular reference to Admiral Sims’s well-known British sym- 
pathies. Even in England the London Daily Express charac- 
terizes the warning as a reasonable one to give at that time, 
‘*for we all know that in the early stages of the war and almost 
until the United States took part in it, there was considerable 
anti-British sentiment in certain quarters.” And the 
English paper goes on to say: ‘It should be recorded in America’s 
favor that when she was in the war there was a whole-hearted 


same 














effort to stand’ by Great Britain and her allies, and that her 
Navy in particular, placing itself unreservedly under the control 
of British commanders, did wonderful and unforgetable service.” 
Secretary Daniels, in a letter to Chairman Page of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, thus describes the conditions under 
which Admiral Sims was sent to England: 

“In the latter part of March, 1917, after relations had been 
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SOMETHING THE ENEMY NEVER DID. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


broken off with Germany and the American Navy had begun 
to arm merchant ships, Rear-Admiral Sims was summoned to 
Washington. 

‘‘He was informed by me that he had been selected to go to 
London as special and confidential representative of the Navy 
Department. . 

“At that time Congress had not declared war. Admiral Sims 
was cautioned to perform no act and to make no public state- 
ment that could commit this country to any course pending 
declaration of the country’s policy by the President and the 
Congress. 

“In this connection I reminded him of the statement in his 
Guildhall speech in England when he was a younger man, for 
which he was reprimanded by President Taft: ‘If the time ever 
eomes when the British Empire is seriously menaced by an 
external enemy, it is my opinion that you can count upon every 
man, every dollar, every drop of blood of your kindred across 
the sea.’ 

“‘T told him he was selected not because of this speech, but in 
spite of it, believing he would exercise the discretion and diplo- 
macy which the confidential nature of his mission necessitated, 
and that his wide acquaintance with naval leaders abroad would 
facilitate his obtaining for the department at first hand the 
information desired by this Government.” 


“Neither official nor unofficial England is likely to take 
seriously”’ the admonition quoted by Admiral Sims, thinks the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), which adds that ‘‘ whether or not 
the matter was discreetly put, the unnecessary revelation of it 
is a blazing indiscretion.” But in The Wall Street Journal we 
read: 

“Anglophobes in Washington, failing to help Germany 
directly, were determined that the victory over the powers of 
evil should cost the hated English every possible ton of shipping 
and every last life, civilian and naval, that ineffective coopera- 
tion at Washington could insure. Germany’s great schemes but 
for this might easily have toppled at least a year before the 
armistice was granted.” 

The Admiral’s indictment of the Navy Department for 
inefficiency in the conduct of the war is set forth in a long letter 
which he wrote to Secretary Daniels and read before a sub- 
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committee of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. At the 
end of this letter he sums up his charges as follows: 


“The manner in which our naval operations were conducted 
clearly shows that the following grave errors were committed 
in violation of fundamental military principles; and it is mani- 
festly desirable that such violations should be avoided in the 
future. 

“1. Altho war with Germany had been imminent for many 
months prior to its declaration, there was no mature plan 
developed or navy policy adopted in preparation for war in so 
far as its commander in Europe was informed. 

“2. The Navy Department did not announce a policy until 
three months after war was declared—at least not to its repre- 
sentative and commander of the forces in Europe. 

“3. The Navy Department did not enter whole heartedly 
into the campaign for many months after we declared war, 
thus putting a great strain on the morale of the fighting forces 
in the war by decreasing their confidence in their leaders. 

“‘4. The outbreak of hostilities found many important naval 
units widely dispersed and in need of repairs. Destroyers 
arriving in the war-zone had been cruising extensively off our 
seaboard and in the Caribbean, and when war was declared 
were rushed through a brief and inadequate preparation for 
distant service. 

“5. During the most critical months of the enemy’s submarine 
campaign against the Allied lines of communication, the depart- 
ment violated the fundamental strategical principle of concen- 
tration of maximum forces in the critical area of the conflict. 

“6. The department’s representative with «the Allied ad- 
miralty was not. supported during the most critical months of 
the war, either by the adequate personnel or by the adequate 
forces that could have been supplied. 

“7. The department’s cémmander in the critical area of hos- 
tilities was never allowed: to select his principal subordinates, 
and was not even consulted as to their assignment. A funda- 
mental principle of the art of command is here involved. 

“8. The Navy Department made and acted on decisions con- 
cerning operations that were being conducted three thousand 
miles away when conditions were such that full information could 
not have been in its possession, thus violating an essential 
precept of warfare that some decisions necessarily depend upon 
complete information. 

“9. Instead of relying upon the judgment of those who had 
had actual war-experience in this peculiar warfare, the Navy 
Department, tho lacking not only this experience, but also 
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“‘WELL, IF YOU KNOWS OF A BETTER ‘OLE, GO TO IT!” 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


lacking adequate information concerning it, insisted on a number 
of plans that could not be carried out. 

“10. Many of the department’s actions so strongly implied 
a conviction that it was the most competent to make decisions 
concerning operations in the war-zone that the result was an 
impression that it lacked confidence in the judgment of its 
representative on the council of the Allies and its responsible 
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commander in the ‘field.’ It is a fundamental principle that 
every action on the part of superior authorities should indicate 
confidence in subordinates. If such confidence is lacking, it 
should immediately be restored by ruthlessly changing the 
subordinate. 

“11. ‘To interfere with the command in the field or afloat 
is one of the most common temptations of the Government— 
and is generally disastrous..—’The Influence of Sea-Power 
Upon History.’-—Mahan. 

““The Navy Department did not resist this temptation, and its 
frequent violation of this principle was the most dangerous error 
committed during the naval war.” 


“Tf there was one branch of government war-machinery 
which to the layman seemed to work smoothly and without the 
customary scandal, that one was the Navy,’’ remarks the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger (Ind.); and the Buffalo Express (Rep.) 
agrees that ‘“‘after the impression had been well established that 
the Navy had made a record of efficient administration during 
the war, it is somewhat disconcerting to hear Admiral Sinjis’s 
revelations of the difficulties and lack of support against which 
he struggled.” The New York 
(Ind.) emphasizes the weight given to Admiral Sims’s words by 


” 


anti-Administration Sun 


his “professional prestige, his popularity, and his record as a 
fighting reformer in the Navy.” ‘‘No one who will give a 
sareful reading to the Sims letter can fail to be imprest deeply 
by the array of evidence which he adduces to support his con- 
tentions,”’ says the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.). And 
in the New York Tribune (Rep.) we read: 


‘‘Apart from its personal aspects the investigation will also 
help to settle a vital question of navy policy. When Congress 
created the office of the Chief of Naval Operations the Navy 
hoped that it had at last acquired an instrumentality analogous 
to the Army General Staff. What was wanted was an organ of 
professional opinion, representing the intelligence of the men 
who had to operate and fight the fleet, which could hold in 
restraint the unprofessional judgments of a civilian Secretary. 

““Mr. Daniels never took kindly to a lessening of his authority. 
The Sims charges suggest that he used the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations simply as an agency to enforce his own views. 
Thus the Navy Department was led into the error of trying to 
conduct the war from a desk in Washington, instead of giving the 
commander in European waters a free hand to conduct it in associ- 
ation with the responsible heads of the British and French navies. 

“The committee, then, should go deeper than any mere differ- 
ences as to particular measures of strategy during the war. 
It should investigate Mr. Daniels’s policy from the beginning of 
his administration and its effects in the way of consolidating all 
authority in his own hands, thus preventing the development 
within the Navy of a system of sound and authoritative leader- 
ship in purely military matters.” 


Foremost among the papers which condemn the Admiral’s 
course is the New York World (Dem.), which points out that, 
‘in effect, Admiral Sims’s grievances lie against the Constitu- 
tion, which makes the President the Commander-in-Chief, and 
against the custom of naming civilian heads for our fighting 
forces. Yet civilian control is a bulwark of political freedom 
which neither the British nor the American people will ever 


surrender.” And in another issue of the same paper we read: 


Charges so general and of such a character may and doubt- 
less should impress Congress as worthy of most rigid investiga- 
tion. But they will fail to impress the American public as either 
sensational or disturbing in the slightest degree. 

‘“When the record shows that our naval cooperation made the 
blockade of Germany as perfect as anything of the kind could 
possibly be; when it shows that thereafter the German High- 
Seas Fleet went into permanent hiding as against even occa- 
sional forays; when it shows that the tide of the submarine 
war turned instantly and completely against the Germans 
with that cooperation; when it shows that under convoy of the 
American Navy through enemy-infested seas the life of not a 
single American soldier was lost among the many hundreds of 
thousands transported across the Atlantic—no amount of 
Congressional investigation can prove failure to cooperate 
fully in the winning of the war. 

‘‘ There is the record, and it stands,” 
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THE “FLU” AT ITS WORK AGAIN 


sé PIDEMICS ARE THE PUNISHMENT which nature 

inflicts for the violation of her laws and ordinances,” 

reflects the New York Evening Mail in commenting 
upon the reappearance of influenza. ‘‘That punishment,” The 
Mail continues, ‘‘took more than half a million lives in the 
United States last year.” 
appeared in cities of Kansas and Oklahoma early in the new year 
has been identified as ‘‘flu,” the Kansas City Star tells us, and 


The still mysterious epidemic that 


reports of this dread disease from such widely separate places as 
Kansas City, Chicago, New York, Louisville, Havana, Kingston 
(Jamaica), and army posts at Love Field (Texas), Camp Dix 
(N? J.), Camp Grant (Ill.), and Coblenz, Germany, lead many 
newspapers to assume that a recurrence of last year’s scourge is 
abroad in the world. Chicago papers report that, in spite of the 
most elaborate precautions taken by Health Commissioner 
Robertson, ‘‘flu’’ cases still are developing by hundreds, or even 
thousands, daily. The disease happily appears to be much 
milder than last year, however, in the opinion of the Surgeon- 
General of the Army and the health commissioners of Chicago, 
New York, and Kansas City, yet a considerable number of 
deaths per thousand cases result and still more sufferers die of 
influenza’s more terrible aftermath, pneumonia. The Surgeon- 
General calls attention to the fact that only a few thousand 
eases have been found since September 1, 1919, whereas at least 
5,000,000 were reported in the same period a year ago, and he 
further declares that’ there are large areas in the country, em- 
bracing groups of states, in which there is only a normal influenza 
rate. 

If Chicago’s health commissioner can possibly stamp out the 
disease in that city, it will be done, judging from the precautions 
he is taking. Realizing that cold flats and apartments set at 
naught other precautions taken, Dr. Robertson has issued the 
following statement: ‘“‘If I find evidence against any greedy 
landlord having turned off the heat, and the tenant dies, I shall 
ask the State attorney to indict him on a charge of murder.”’ 
He has also increased the number of school physicians by forty- 
two; ordered the number of operations in all Chicago hospitals 
cut to the minimum, as anesthetics render patients susceptible 
to influenza; ordered all theaters to be disinfected at once; 
directed all hospitals to exclude visitors; disinfected all street- 
and elevated cars in the city, and arranged for an emergency 
force of clerks, doctors, and nurses to deal with the epidemic. 

Influenza, as the people of Washington are warned by The 
Evening Star, ‘‘is an infectious disease, easily spread through 
close association. It passes in the form of minute spray from 
the coughs or sneezes of those who, in the first stages, go abroad 
New York’s health 


missioner asserts, too, that ‘fear is a potent factor in lessening 


and mingle with other persons.” com- 


resistance,” and he urges people to take precautions such as 
keeping the body well clothed; circulating a plentiful supply of 
fresh air in the home, theaters, and street-cars; eating sufficient 
nourishing food; keeping the body clean; conserving vitality, 
and summoning medical attention in case of a cold. 

Pointing out that those who survived last year’s epidemic 
probably possess considerable degree of immunity to the disease, 
the New York Evening World cautions the general public against 
worrying, and declares that those who survived last winter have 
a better chance than they had a year ago. Continues The 
World: 


“Science does not. know all the effects of-fear and worry, but 
it is definitely established that the emotions do cause definite 
changes in the quality of the blood through secretions from 
various glands which are stimulated by the emotions. In the 
ease of worry and. fear these secretions may accumulate until 
they produce poisons that cause conditions very similar to the 
disease itself. At the best, worry and fear weaken bodily re- 


sistance to disease.” 











HE HAND THAT FEEDS RUSSIA is liable to be 

bitten, in the opinion of some skeptical editors who doubt 

the wisdom of applying to our dealings with Lenine the 
apostolic injunction: ‘‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” Yet 
the unexpected answer to the succession of Bolshevik victories 
is a decision of the Supreme Council in Paris to modify the 
existing blockade so as to get the necessaries of life to the people 
in the interior of Russia. It would seem, as one paragrapher 
remarks, as tho the Allied statesmen thought the policy of “‘feed 
the brute” ought to work as well with a hostile nation as it is 
supposed to do with a balky husband. At any rate, the Countil 
‘“*has decided that it would permit the exchange of goods on the 
basis of reciprocity between the Russian people and Allied and 
neutral countries.” For this purpose it was further decided, 
according to the announcement of the 16th, “‘to give facilities 
to the Russian cooperative organizations which are in direct 
touch throughout Russia so that they may arrange for the import 
into Russia of clothing, medicines, agricultural machinery, and 
the other necessaries of which the Russian people are in sore 
need, in exchange for grain, flax, ete., of which there is a surplus 
supply.”” It is explained that these arrangements “‘imply no 
change in the policies of the Allied governments toward the 
Soviet Government.” 

This final statement is said to have been added to please 
Clemenceau, who objected to lifting the blockade, and it is re- 
ceived with open skepticism by the press in London, Paris, and 
New York, where the decision is spoken of variously as “‘a 
change of policy” or “‘new policy.” And it is a change for the 
worse, in the opinion of many. A writer in the Echo de Paris 
wonders how ‘‘we are going to do business with the subjects of 
Moscow without doing business with Moscow, since by military 
and how 


requisition they can take anything sent into Russia,’ 
one is “going to help increasing their prestige if one gives the 
Soviet leaders at the hour of their military triumph that which 
they have demanded for so long.”” In connection with these 
queries, it is interesting to note that a recent wireless message 
from Moscow began with the words: ‘‘The blockade ring has 
been broken by the victories of the ‘Red’ army.” In England, 
the London Daily Chronicle points out the peril it sees in the 
new move: 

‘We are to send clothing and boots into Russia, but we take 
no guaranties that the Bolsheviki will not make the obvious use 
of them, namely, directly or indirectly, to improve the clothing 
of the armies which are to march in the coming season against 
Poland or Lettland, Armenia or Mesopotamia. The Allied 
Powers must really make up their minds whether they are to 
be at war with Soviet Russia or at peace. There is no safe or 
satisfactory middle way between these elementary alternatives.” 

In our own capital the Washington Post denounces the lifting 
of the blockade as ‘‘Surrender to Bolshevism.” 
Trotzky, it thinks, ‘‘would welcome other moves of this nature.” 


Lenine and 


“Tf the Allies are willing to give food, perhaps they will also 
furnish arms and munitions to the Bolsheviki, with which to 
murder Poland and Roumania. Why not? It is as foolish to 
feed the Bolsheviki as it is to arm them.” 

Similarly calling it ‘‘Peace by Surrender” the New York 
Times takes a dig at Mr. Lloyd George, who, “having failed to 
kill the wolf, now offers him a juicy bone.”’ It is a complete 
change of policy, in the opinion of this New York paper, and 
“‘must mean the early conclusion of formal peace.’’ Otherwise, 
we read: 


“We should have the continuation of a state of war in which 
one side supplies the other side with anything it may need. 
England could hardly remain in nominal alliance with Poland 
and Roumania and furnish the Bolsheviki with material to be 
used in the war against Poland and Roumania. It has been said 
that peace would bring a speedy change in Russia; that without 
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a war to evoke some support from national feeling the Bolsheviki 
would soon be ousted by Russian moderates, or be compelled 
themselves to become so moderate as to be unrecognizable. 
War, it has been argued, only strengthens Bolshevism; peace 
must mean its downfall. It is somewhat surprizing that this 
argument is presented most loudly by those who do not want 
to see the downfall of Bolshevism, who are the friends and 
apologists of Lenine’s régime. Nevertheless, there is more hope 
of a collapse or metamorphosis of Bolshevism in a full state of 
peace than in a state of war where we send supplies to our 
enemies.” 

An anti-Bolshevik Russian who agrees with these skeptics 
is Mr. V. N. Bashkiroff, the American representative of a Siberian 
company, who believes ‘‘it will be impossible for the Russian co- 
operative organizations to distribute what goods the Allies send 
to Soviet Russia among the peasants, for the Soviet Government 
will seize all the goods, or at least influence their distribution. 
The result will be that the Soviet Government will see that its 
army and its employees are supplied first.” Another unfortunate 
affect of the lifting of the blockade, in the opinion of this Rus- 
sian, ‘will be that the ‘Reds’ will be made stronger in the minds 
of the people in Soviet Russia, for the Soviet officials will explain 
to the people that the blockade was lifted by the Allies because 
The Ameri- 


ean-Russian Chamber of Commerce has also issued a statement 


the Allies now recognize the Soviet Government.” 


saying that there can be no real restoration of production in 
Russia until after a change of government, and that the lack of 
money, credits, and transportation facilities will make it impos- 
sible for some time to resume trade with Russia to more than 
a negligible extent. ‘It is not only impossible,’’ on account of 
the collapse of the railways, ‘‘to get out any large supplies, but 
the idea that food and clothing can be supplied adequate to 
make any impression on the suffering Russian population is an 
iridescent dream.” 

Yet as we glance at editorial opinion throughout our own 
country we find approval of the new Russian policy apparently 
predominant. The Newark News ealls it 
and hopeful move that has been made in dealing with the Russian 
muddle.” 
living in a favorable artificial atmosphere with outside forces 


‘‘the most sensible 
Until now, it says, ‘‘Lenine and Trotzky had been 


propping them up and helping them to retain their power.’ 
But now “Russia will have to stand the test of international 
competition,” and will ‘‘trade in the markets of the world where 
its currency will be subject to the laws of exchange and its in- 
dustrial communism will have to compete against the industrial 
individualism of other peoples.”” This optimistic daily even 
believes that “‘the alarm over Soviet expansion in the Caucasus 
and into Transcaspia and Turkestan concerns a situation which 
may perhaps be composed by fair dealing and moderation,’’ and 
it sees in the new phase of the Russian situation ‘‘a promise of 
the beginning of peace in Eastern Europe.” 
Western nations are to enter Russia, it is extremely important, 


If any armies from 


the Buffalo Express thinks, ‘‘that the Russian people should look 
upon them as friends and deliverers, and not as alien conquerors. 
The opening of trade through the medium of the cooperative 
association will naturally tend to promote that idea, and even 
if war is to occur in the spring it might have results on the 
Russian morale that would outweigh any military disadvan- 
tages.”’ 

Russia,”’ 
own salvation, a thing they were unable to do under the double 
handicap of the blockade and the military ‘saviors’ the Allies 
forced on them.” “A ray of sanity,” the Pittsburg Leader 
calls it. In the South, the Chattanooga News indorses the logie 
of the Lloyd George reasoning. ‘‘The blockade has infuriated 
Russia. It has enabled the radical elements to secure the sup- 
port of conservatives who otherwise would have taken up arms 


The Philadelphia Press approves of the ‘‘about-face in 
oc 


which ‘‘gives the Russians a chance to work out their 
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BOLSHEVIK EXPANSION SINCE JULY 1, 


The heavily shaded territory has been held by the Soviet Government against all drives. 
The Allies have left the Arctic front, and the holding of the Trans-Siberian Railroad is to be left to the Japanese. 


to the east and south. 


against the Soviet system.”” The Tennessee daily is confident 
that ‘‘resumption of trade with Russia will encourage the anti- 
radical elements in that country and may lead to their repre- 
sentation in the Government, so that finally we shall be in a 
position to recognize the Government of Russia.’”? ‘‘When we 
resume trade our ideas have a chance to be planted and to 
propagate,’’ it is noted, and besides, ‘‘ Lenine can no longer rally 
all Russians against us, because we are seeking, as he says, to 
starve the women and babies of his country.’’ Another powerful 
argument is found by the Boston Globe in its belief that contin- 
uance of the blockade against the Soviet state ‘‘involves the peril 
of throwing Germany into the arms of Russia,’’ that is to say: 

‘Tf the blockade of Russia were to continue, Russia and Ger- 
many would find themselves being forced inevitably together, 
with Russia needing Germany’s managerial brains and Germany 
needing Russia’s natural resources. And such an alliance would 
be fraught with disquieting prospects for Europe. 

‘“‘In truth, Germany’s need of Russia’s natural resources and 
food-products is a small-scale blue-print of what ails the whole 
of Western Europe to-day. Western Europe’s desperate need of 
money and food is only the result of its being artificially shut 
off from that vast and almost virgin territory of Russian resources 
and markets. It may be true that the United States will have 
to finance the bulk of the rehabilitation of Western European 
industry; but before business can get back to normal, the western 
and eastern halves of Europe will have to be reopened to each 
other somehow. As a matter of economic structure they can 
not keep house without each other.” 


For once we find radical and labor newspapers in close agree- 
ment with financial journals on a matter of foreign policy. 
For instance, a Labor weekly, The Cleveland Citizen, likes the 
change of policy toward Russia, since it believes “‘war and 
blockading and other repressive measures are not only not 
stamping out Bolshevism, but spreading the idea throughout 
the world.”” The new policy seems ‘‘a wise one”’ to the New York 
Commercial, and the New York Journal of Commerce thinks that 
international trade with the cooperative societies will add to 
their prestige and power and they are likely to ‘“‘be able to 
exercise a moderating influence to the end that out of the exist- 
ing chaos and confusion might emerge a government of all the 
people of Russia.’’ The New York paper adds that the govern- 
ments ‘‘still nominally at war” with Moscow had no other course 
open to them but to lift the blockade— 

“Military intervention on a scale of sufficient magnitude 


1919. 
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The lighter shading shows the extent of Bolshevik advances 


being out of the question, there was nothing to be gained by 
keeping up the fiction of an economic blockade. That could 
be effective only by establishing an impenetrable barrier between 
Russia and the neighboring nations on the land side and by 
closing the gaps that were left open facing the sea. . . . Obvi- 
ously, a continuance of the blockade against Russia would have 
required the coercion of many states, equally against the will 
of their people and their plain economic interests.” 


In financial circles in New York and London the lifting of the 
Russian blockade is emphatically approved, for according to 
dispatches from these two world-trade centers it is felt that 
Russia, her European neighbors, and the world in general will 
profit. New York business men, we read in the New York 
Evening Post, believe that Europe’s food-situation was an im- 
portant factor in bringing about the decision. It is said that the 
food which may be obtained from Russia may be sufficient to 
render much less difficult the problem of feeding Europe be- 
tween now and the next harvest, and that by providing Russia 
now with needed agricultural implements the possibility of a 
world-shortage of food continuing through another year is greatly 
reduced. The lifting of the blockade is warmly approved by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Who says in a statement given to the press: 


“T have advocated, ever since last winter, that the blockade 
on Soviet Russia should be removed on everything except arms 
and munitions, not because it would do the Bolshevik tyranny 
in Russia any good, but because I believe the removal of the 
blockade will take from under them one of their greatest props. 
For the last year they have laid every failure of Socialism on to 
the blockade. They daily and hourly blamed the Allied blockade 
for the shortage of food, clothing, and agricultural implements, 
and the misery that has arisen therefrom, and they have suc- 
ceeded in impressing this upon an ignorant people. They have 
also used it as a stimulus to raise armies under the contention 
that they are fighting to save themselves from starvation. 

‘“‘These shortages and this suffering are not due to the blockade, 
but are due to the total industrial demoralization and bankruptcy 
in production, which will continue as long as Socialism and the 
Bolshevik rule lasts. If the blockade is opened, the Bolshevik 
Government must secure the import of food and clothing at once, 
and thereby great suffering will be mitigated. 

“The acute starvation is in the larger cities. These will be 
the areas that must receive imported food. The peasants have 
food enough at home, but after a few months, when they have 
exhausted the fifty or seventy-five million dollars in gold and 
securities which they have remaining from the amounts they 
have stolen from the banks, then they will need to export com- 
modities in exchange for inward goods. No one is going to give 
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them credit. They have no commodities to export without 
causing further suffering to their people. They can not export 
wheat when the population is hungry, nor cotton nor flax when 
they are in rags. Their imports will then automatically cease. 
“The greatest blow they can receive is to have such an expo- 
sure of the complete foolishness of their industrial system to their 
people. Moreover, a lifting of the blockade will allow the real 
truth of the horror of Bolshevik rule to come out of Russia. 
““One thing that needs to be guarded against in the United 
States is that our frontier and port officers must redouble their 
vigor against the export to us of Bolshevik agents, propaganda, 
and money for subsidizing criminals to create revolution.” 





The most hopeful feature of ihe new policy of trade with 
Russia is the dependence upon the cooperative societies, in the 
opinion of a number of our newspapers. Without these societies, 
as the Brooklyn Eagle remarks, “‘it would be impossible ‘to re- 
sume trade with the Russian people while refusing full recognition 
to the Bolsheviki.”’ 
dealing with these societies, say the Paris correspondents, and an 
Associated Press dispatch contains a long statement by President 
Alexander M. Rerkenheim, of the Foreign Board of the Russian 
Cooperative Union, which tells just how the new trade plan is 
to be carried out. To quote in part: 


Elaborate plans have been worked out for 


“Tt must be understood the agreement has no political char- 
acter whatsoever. It is merely an economic, financial, and human- 
itarian arrangement. Russian cooperative unions, organized 
fifty years ago, now number five hundred branches and have 
fifty thousand local societies, with twenty-five million members. 
These societies operate throughout Russia, whether under Bol- 
shevik rule or controlled by other governments. It is a sort of 
Russian economie Red Cross. ...... 

“The plan is very simple. We have in Russia great stocks of 
wheat, cereals, cattle, and flax, which, owing to the complete 
suppression of exportation during the last few years and the 
record crop of 1919, are now larger than Russia ever disposed of 
previous to the war. This is especially true in the interior of 
Russia, where consumption has also diminished. : 

‘“*We require in return farming and agric sultural imple ments, 


cloth, shoes, locomotives, motors, automobiles, and medical 
supplies. Ship-tonnage must be furnished by the Allies, as 


Russiz’s shipping has completely disappeared. We must import 
first in order to export. Ships may enter Black, Baltic, and 
White Sea ports loaded with weil needed by Russia, and may 
return with our exports. ... 

“Imports will come to Russia consigned to us. They will be 
distributed to our stores throughout the country, and we will 
purchase grain and cereals from peasants, paying them in rubles 
at a fixt rate. We will also give them scrip entitling them 
to purchase from our stores imported goods for the identical 
amount of rubles we paid them when they were selling their 
own stocks. All dealings must be done through our cooperative 
societies. ...... 

‘We do not wish to enter into politics, but feel sure our 
headquarters in Moscow can reach a satisfactory agreement 
with the Soviet authorities for an impartial distribution.” 

Maxim Litvinoff, the 
who has been conferring with British representatives at Copen- 
hagen, hints that it may not be so easy for the Allies to trade 
with Russia in the way they intend, 


envoy of the Moscow Government 


saying: 

“The Russian Government may or not find it convenient to 
do foreign business through cooperative societies which are now 
working in full harmony with other Soviet institutions. But, 
naturally, it would resent having its choice of agencies dictated 
to it from without.” 

While this economic plan is being worked out, 
policies are also being overhauled. 
on between representatives of the 
alliance against Soviet Russia, and a commission has been ap- 
pointed to draw up a definite plan. A Paris correspondent of 
the London Daily News, quoted in a New York World dispatch, 
writes that the new Allied policy toward Russia will include 
recognition and perhaps defense 
the border states of Russia, including not only the western belt, 
but the three or four republics which the Allies have either 
recognized or proposed to recognize in the Caucasus.” 


political 
Negotiations have been going 


Baltic states for a defensive 


“‘of what are usually termed 








HOOVER AS PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 


OLITICIANS ARE LEFT GASPING at the astounding 

stroke of the loyally Democratic and Wilsonian New 

York World, in coming out flatly in a two and a half 
column editorial for Herbert C. Hoover for President on either 
a Democratic, Independent, or Republican plat- 
form. ‘In point of ability, in point of experience, in point 
of capacity to deal comprehensively with the new problems of 
reconstruction, Mr. Hoover towers above all the candidates 
who have been brought into the contest,” World, 
and we find scores of widely separated newspapers, Republican 
alike, which agree fully in this and other state- 
Criticism of 


Progressive, 


asserts The 


and Democratic 
ments made in The World’s astonishing editorial. 
Mr. Hoover’s abilities as an administrator is conspicuous by its 
absence. Some might find fault with his comparative inex- 
perience as a politician, but, as The World and other newspapers 


say, the ‘“‘publie is tired of professional politicians.” 


Hoover’s unique réle in the Presidential race ‘‘embarrasses 
the politicians of the Democratic and Republican parties, and 
delights the formerly helpless general public,”’ gleefully asserts 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger (Ind.). 


in the White House, declares The World, because— 


Hoover is needed 


“The fundamental Tights and liberties of the American people 
are menaced to-day as. they have never been menaced before. 
On the one hand radicalism is pushing its theories to the very 
verge of anarchy, and on the other hand conservatism has joined 
hands with Bourbonism to destroy liberty in order to maintain 
the extreme individualistic theory of property rights. Between 
these two greedy groups of fools and fanatics there is a great 
middle ground which is held by the vast majority of Americans 
and which they will continue to hold under competent leader- 
ship, but competent leadership there must be, and no man better 
embodies it than Herbert C. Hoover.” 


‘Hoover is not a ‘dark horse,’”’ says one pertinent paragrapher, 
“rather he is a nightmare to political aspirants on both sides of 
the political fence.’”’ ‘‘ May his specter penetrate to the darkest 
eorners of the closets where kitchen-cabinets plot destiny,” 
is the prayer of ex-Senator William Alden Smith’s Grand Rapids 
Herald (Rep.). The Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem. 
of Hoover Great Neutral,’ predicts a race between the 


Democratic and Republican parties to see which 


), which speaks 
as the ‘ 
2an capture 
Hoover as a Presidential candidate, and says: ‘Yet Hoover is no 
neutral when it comes to deeds.. His platform is short, and 
consists, like the motto of the Prince of Wales, of only two words 
—‘T Serve.’” , 

Dr. Frank Crane, whose editorials on almost everything 
first published in the New York Globe, 


throughout the world, said in an editorial recommending consider- 


but polities, are read 
ation of Hoover as a Presidential candidate, which appeared two 
World’s utterance: ‘‘We have tried Republi- 
Suppose we try just a man. 


weeks before The 
eans and we have tried Democrats. 
We recommend Hoover simply because he has made good. He 


action. And he is not looking 


” 


is not an orator; he is a man of 
for the place, which helps some. 
self at the head of a commission for the relief of bankrupt political 
(Ind. Dem.), and Gen. W. 


ratic National Committeeman from Ken- 


‘“Hoover may yet find him- 


parties,’ predicts the Brooklyn Eagle 
B. Haldeman, 
tucky, 
as their standard-bearer 


Democe 
is sure that the Democratic party will select Hoover 


if he has a drop of ceneieaie blood 


in his veins, or a fortieth cousin who is a Democrat.” ‘‘In 
Washington the politicians never speak of Hoover as a Presi- 
dential candidate,’”’ the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) 
Public Ledger (Ind.) interprets this as ‘‘the biggest boost we 
have yet seen for him.”’ 

Scores of quotations similar to the above could be set forth, 
but the cold bare fact that political conventions, and not the 


people, select Presidential candidates, still remains. We,are 


tells us, and the Philadelphia Evening 
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reminded by the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.) that “It is a 
favorite habit of some political leaders to favor the colorless 
eandidate, who has aroused no antagonisms, to the more positive 
personality who has done much but who has antagonized in the 
doing.”” But we are also told that he has made hundreds of 
thousands of friends, and that a man of Hoover’s amazing 
organizing genius could quickly organize 
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effort in his behalf unless there shall come such indisputable 
evidence of such spontaneous and universal popular demand 
that it will overwhelm his present resolution not to enter 
polities.” 


In the words of the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘ Hoover's 
hat was thus shied into a ring already somewhat crowded with 





another party and “‘poll an unprecedented 
independent vote.’”’ ‘‘Whether his candi- 
dacy would satisfy those practical political 
exigencies of which the party must take 
note in selocting its standard-bearer is another 
question,”’ declares the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier (Dem.), and while the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) is sure there is 
“reason to believe that the Administration 
might view the Hoover ‘boom’ with a friend- 
ly eye,” it tells us that ‘‘the strictly ma- 
chine Democrats, who manage the party's 
national politics, look askance at Hoover, 
and raise the question as to his politics.” 
Opposition from the Republican ranks is 
also forthcoming. Friends of Republican 
candidates already in the running and ready 
to be brought forward are frankly skeptical 
of Hoover's chances asa Republican. Among 
those who have favored the Hoover boom 
with a frosty stare are Senator Johnson’s 
backers, some of whom are in New York. 
These gentlemen, recalling Hoover's earnest 
plea to Californians to help elect a Demo- 
cratic Congress to uphold the President’s 
policies, are said by the New York Times 
not to take the Hoover boom seriously, and 
to believe ‘“‘that his only chance of being 
elected President is by running on_ the 
Democratic ticket.” The Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser (Dem.). suggests that ‘‘before any 
Hoover ‘boom’ gets under way in the Demo- 
cratic party we suggest that the gentleman 
be invited to declare himself as a Demo- 
erat. The party should not commit itself to 
any candidate without first questioning him 
as to his convictions in respect to part) 
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measures.”’ 

Hoover appears to be the unenthusiastic 
recipient of friendly overtures from the Dem- 
ocratic ranks and smiles from Republican 
strongholds, altho his political affiliations—if he has any—are 
little known. He can not be accused justly of flirting with 
either party, in view of his repeated statement that he has no 
political aspirations. Asa matter of fact, Hoover, at the present 
time, appears to be the great political enigma. ‘It is signif- 
icant,’’ says the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘that among those now 
talking of Hoover for President are personal friends and ardent 
supporters of President Wilson.” 

Mr. Julius H. Barnes, United States Grain Director, a life- 
long Republican and close personal friend and business associate 
of Hoover, recently at the annual banquet of the National 
Wholesale Dry-Goods Association declared that his partner’s 
political affiliations lay ‘‘with the Progressive Republicans,”’ 
but at the same time strongly intimated that Mr. Hoover might 
even become, under certain circumstances, a Democratic eandi- 
date. Mr. Barnes said further: 


‘‘T have known Herbert Hoover intimately through several 
years of close association in his work. I feel that from that 
knowledge I can state that he will never allow himself to be a 
eandidate for high office nor allow his friends to make an 





HE'D MAKE A GOOD CENTER RUSH FOR SOMEBODY. 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


headgear,’’ even if its owner did not altogether approve the 
action. 

If Hoover is nominated and elected, he will have two prece- 
dents in the elections of General Grant, who had never been a 
Republican when the Republicans nominated him for the 
Presidency, and Zachary Taylor, who had not voted for forty 
years when he was nominated -and elected. As the Boston 
Herald (Ind. Rep.) says: 

‘‘Hoover would represent the Great War. His election would 
be giving us a President out of the war. He would stand for the 
altruism and the idealism and the sacrifice of America in the 
war. The women would like to vote for him, and they will have 
the ballot in a goodly bunch of states.” 

William Allen White, in an Emporia (Kan.) Gazette (Ind.) 
editorial, says that ‘‘Hoover could be elected on the Republican 
ticket.’’ ‘‘ He has all the elements of strength that Roosevelt had,” 
thispaper continues, ‘‘the people arefor him, and the organizations 
are against him.’’ The New York Globe (Rep.) gives many 
reasons why the people would vote for Hoover as President: 


“The strongest supporters of the young Californian admire 


, 
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him for the exact reason that he is not a politician. Business 
men approve him because they think he is one of them and would 
give the country the ‘sound business administration’ for which 
they have been sighing these many years. Much of the labor 
vote would go to him on the theory that he is a benevolent 
neutral on the industrial questions which are now stirring the 
country.” 

Politicians and labor-leaders have come to recognize the 
farmer as a very powerful element in this country. We read 
in the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press (Ind.) a general statement to 
the effect that ‘‘just now Hoover is not very popular with the 
farmers.”” The Buffalo Commercial (Rep.) opines that ‘‘if the 
farmer vetoes the nomination of Hoover, that settles it;. no 
party can afford to pick a 


CLEMENCEAU’S FALL AS VIEWED HERE 


¢¢ ~r OUGHT TO DIE NOW,” said Clemenceau on Armistice 
I day; ‘‘then at least, they would give me a funeral.” 
But Clemenceau stayed on, as the New York Tribune 

notes, “‘saw France through the pitfalls of the Peace Conference,” 
and won a series of parliamentary victories. These triumphs, 
as another American paper observes, were followed by the recent 
national elections which seemed to result in ‘‘such approval of 
Clemenceau by a whole people as few of his predecessors in high 
office have ever been complimented with.’’ It looked to editors 
in France’s sister Republic across the Atlantic as if Clemenceau 
could have ‘‘any honor he wanted 





eandidate opposed by the agri- 
eulturists.’”’ And the Washington 
correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) sets forth in 
specific terms just how Hoover’s 
possible candidacy is viewed by 
the American farmer: 

“Organized farmers will re- 
pudiate the candidacy of Mr. 
Hoover if he should be nomi- 
nated, they assert, now that the 
matter is taking a more def- 
inite shape. His record on the 
farmer’s high cost of living is un- 
satisfactory, and his sympathies 
are in the wrong place, or were 
throughout his term with the 
Food Administration, they are 
convinced.” 

The New York Tribune (Rep.), 
after stating that ‘‘Mr. Hoover, 
both at home and abroad, is one 
of the most admired of Ameri- 
cans,”’ goes on to say: 


“About the only abstainers 


merely for the asking.’’ So his 
defeat for the Presidency by a 
man of whom most Americans 
knew nothing came as a distinct 
shock to our editors, who are led 
to comment freely on the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of republics, 
and who seem to feel that the 
choosing of a President is not one 
of the things they ‘‘do better in 
France.” Clemenceau’s defeat, 
says the New York World, ‘‘re- 
fleets no credit on France.’’ We 
are reminded, however, that the 
French people do not vote for 
their President. He 
by the joint secret ballot of the 
the 
Chamber of Deputies, who meet 


is elected 


members of Senate and 


together for this purpose at 
Versailles every seven years, or 
whenever the office of President 
becomes vacant. 


the 


Our own press, 


newspaper correspondents 





from praise are those of the agri- 
eultural interest, who can’t see 
why wheat-raisers were tethered 
by a fixt price while others were 
allowed to profiteer freely on the 








“THE TIGER’S”" SUCCESSOR. 
Alexandre Millerand, Minister of Warin the first French War Cab- 


inet and Governor of Alsace-Lorraine since last March, was called 
to the Premiership the day after the French Presidential election. 


in Paris, and a considerable por- 
tion of the French press, expected 
the election of Clemenceau. But 
in the legislative caucus held 








theory that an increase in prices 
would stimulate production and 
that the interest of the public was in increased production rather 
than in low prices.” 


, 


Intimating that the Hoover “boom” emanated from the 
White House, and that Hoover is the political heir of President 
Wilson, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) em- 
phatically states that “‘the Democrats are not going to nominate 
a candidate for President who calls himself a Republican, no 
matter how he qualifies his Republicanism.”” The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.), which is from Missouri, also inquires: 


“What are Mr. Hoover’s qualifications as a statesman? 
We know from his utterances that he has an understanding of 
business, of the factors in industry and commerce, and of the 
just relations of labor and capital and the public. But has he a 
thorough understanding of questions that go deeper than these 
—questions that touch the fundamental basis of free govern- 
ment? Is he able to distinguish unerringly the powers and 
limits of our constitutional government? 

**We need something more than a business organizer and suc- 
cessful administrator in the Presidency. We need something 
more than merely an honest, capable man and a devoted public 
servant. 

‘“We need a statesman with a thorough comprehension of 
the fundamental principles underlying our republican institu- 
tions and with the courage to apply them to our problems. 
We need a man who understands the relations that should exist 
between the Government and the people. We need a man who 
understands and firmly adheres to the constitutional powers of 
the Government and who respects and upholds the constitu- 
tional rights of the people.” 


to nominate candidates on Jan- 
uary 16, Paul Deschanel, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, received 408 votes against Clemenceau’s 389. The 
Premier at once withdrew his name, and in the formal balloting 
next day he received but 56 votes, while Deschanel was elected 
by a huge majority. The successful candidate received 734 out 
of a total of 889 votes cast, this being the largest majority re- 
ceived by any French President since the unanimous election of 
Thiers, the first President of the Third Republic. So, comments 
the Baltimore Sun, Clemenceau has not been rejected by the 
French people; ‘‘he has been turned down by a lot of politicians 
who control the two branches of the legislature, enemies he has 
made by his forthrightness and patriotism, defeatists, a good 
many of them, during the war.”’ It is “‘petty politics,” declares 
the Baltimore paper, which has withheld this somewhat orna- 
mental but highly honorable office from the old statesman; ‘‘and 
whatever view right-minded individuals may have of him, they 
ean only have contempt for them.” ‘‘The Tiger,” adds The Sun, 
is not the only war-ruler who has been repudiated in some fashion 
or other by his people or their representatives. As the Newark 
News specifies: 

“Orlando of Italy is out, Clemenceau of France has been 
denied the Presidency, Lloyd George of England loses consistent- 
ly in the by-elections, and the fight on the League of Nations in 
this country is ninety per cent. a fight on Wilson. Behind the 
actual fighting on the battle front these four men were most 
prominently identified with the winning of the war. But to-day 
most people seem to remember more clearly the irritations, the 
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things they do not understand or know about, than the services 
and achievements of their leaders. Later on another generation 
will get the perspective better arranged.” 

The causes of Clemenceau’s unexpected and dramatic defeat 
are set forth at some length in quotations from the Paris news- 
papers and press correspondents in another 


is now eliminated from public life, for ‘“‘France now needs 
forward-looking statesmen to whom 1870 is not an obsession.” 
An Indiana paper, the Muncie Press, thinks it possible that 
tho the French people love ‘‘The Tiger” 
wish such a character for their leader in time of peace; a warrior 

such as Clemenceau is at heart is seldom 


in war, ‘they may not 





article in this issue. The New York Times 


a good civil executive, because he is not 





is convineed that the proverbial ingrati- 
tude of republics played but little part. 
It sees no repudiation of Clemenceau’s 
policy, no ‘“‘sudden lurch toward Social- 
ism,”’ and it concludes that: 


‘“Mere petulance and personal antag- 
onism probably played a large part in 
this unexpected decision of the caucus. 
The war is over, peace has been pro- 
claimed, the nation is no longer in danger, 
and Senators and Deputies felt free to give 
play to their personal feelings; and, as may 
well be imagined, the sensibilities of a good 
many members of the Senate and of the 
Chamber must have been ruffled by ‘ The 
Tiger.’ His is a tremendously strong per- 
sonality,and that often makes for enmities; 
besides, he has commanded support by 
sheer moral and intellectual force rather 
than by the art of the politician. He has 
little time to waste in soft flatteries and 
propitiations. Many of those who took 
part in the caucus may simply have been 
tired of his dominance, of hearing it said 
always that Clemenceau was France.” 





But the failure to reach the Presidency 
detracts nothing from Clemenceau’s fame, 
declare American editors in all parts of the 
country. “It will never be 
him that he was the savior of his country,” 
The Brook- 
lyn Citizen believes that he will remain 


forgotten of 
says the Philadelphia Record. 
sc“ oad ° 7 

to countless generations of Frenchmen a 


true symbol of patriotism, a man whose 
sole thought is the glory of France.’ While 





‘polities resumes its former sway in 
France,’’ and Clemenceau’s ‘‘day of popu- 
larity is over,” the Dayton News holds 
that nevertheless his place in history is 
assured; ‘‘he has enjoyed the exalted priv- 
ilege of saving France, which in itself is 
sufficient glory for any human being. 

But there are editors who, while holding 
in the highest 
little to.regret in his favor to attain the 


Clemenceau esteem, find 





THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, 


Paul Eugéne Louis Deschanel, 

” cian, President of the French Chamber of 

Deputies 1898-1902, 1912-1920, who was 

elected President of France by the French 

National Assembly on January 17, to take 
office on February 18. 


properly constituted for the milder réle.” 
The Washington Herald is imprest by the 
persistent French fear of another ‘“‘man on 
horseback” like the great Bonaparte and 
Napoleon III. In fact, it thinks, ‘‘the 
French fear themselves nearly as much as 


they fear a new-born Prussia.’”” So— 


“‘Not French ingratitude, but French 
intelligence, destroyed the gathering snow- 
ball of ‘The Tiger's’ political ambitions. 
Not only Clemenceau, but also Foch must 
be kept within safe bounds, and France 
will save herself, even should she lose her 
greatest statesman and her greatest 
warrior.” 





The new President of France, writes 
the Washington correspondent of the 
Socialist New York Call, “ will not pursue 
the Clemenceau ambition to ursurp power 
and make the office the most potent in 
He will follow the French 
His 
prime minister will dominate—with the 


the republic. 
theory that parliament is supreme. 
consent of the Chamber.” 

The Socialist writer predicts that the 
new Millerand Ministry will be replaced 
shortly by one headed by Aristide Briand. 
Paris correspondents make the same pre- 
diction, and also note that the choice of 
Millerand was decided upon by an agree- 
ment of Clemenceau, President Poincaré, 
and the new President, who goes into office 





on February 18. According to a New 
York Sun correspondent, the Millerand 
Ministry has come into power ‘‘for the 
special purpose of national reconstruction.” 
A Times correspondent thinks there will 
be no immediate change of French policy 


Academi- The personnel of the 


in foreign affairs. 

new French Cabinet is reported as follows 

in the dispatches: 

Premier and Foreign Minister—Alexandre 
Millerand. 











Presidential office. Even the New York 

World doubts if ‘‘a man of his masterful character and uncon- 
querable energy would have found himself at ease in that highly 
ornamental office’; and, it observes, in electing Deschanel the 
French National Assembly ‘‘renews the assurance that there 
shall arise no question as to where the power to govern shall 
Indeed, in the Washington 


” 


remain under all conditions. 


Post’s opinion— 


“Mr. Deschanel will be a better President than Mr. 
Clemenceau would have been, and this fact is creditable to both 
of them. The Presidency is not a place suitable to Mr. Clemen- 
ceau’s temperament or method of obtaining results. Hence he 
would have been unhappy in that office, and his term would have 
been a failure. Mr. Deschanel, however, has proved by long 
service that he is peculiarly qualified to perform the duties of the 
Presideney—duties which may be of the highest importance, as 
was shown when President Poincaré, by his own motion, changed 
the course of history by choosing Mr. Clemenceau as President 
of the Council.” 





The Springfield Republican thinks it is well that Clemenceau 


Minister of Justice—Mr. |’ Hopiteau. 
Minister of the Interior—Jules Steeg. 

Minister of War—André Lefévre. 

Minister of Marine—Mr. Landry. 

Minister of Commerce—Mr. Isaac. 

Minister of Agriculture—Henri Ricard. 

Minister of Finance—Frédéric Frangois-Marsal. 
Minister of Liberated Regions—Jean B. E. Ogier. 
Minister of Colonies—Albert Sarraut. 

Minister of Public Works—Yves le Troequer. 
Minister of Public Instruction—André Honnorat. 
Minister of Labor—Paul Jourdain. 

Minister of Hygiene and Social Welfare—Mr. Breton. 
Minister of Pensions—André Magqinot. 





The new Premier is a lawyer of sixty, who became a Deputy in 
1889, at once took high rank as an orator, served as Minister of 
Commerce and as Minister of War, and was restored to the latter 
position when the Viviani Cabinet was formed in August, 1914. 
Altho nominally a Socialist, he was attacked by Socialists and fell 
with the rest of the Ministry in 1915. He was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Alsace-Lorraine in March, 1919. 
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WILHELM (counting the teeth of the saw): Next 


year——Sometime——Never. 


“This year 








—From the London World. 


THE 


WHY WILLIAM OUGHT TO BE TRIED 


“DANGEROUSLY FOOLISH” MOVE, which will tend 

A to make a martyr of William Hohenzollern in the minds 

of the German people and to rally them to a renewed 

support of the Hohenzollern family and the Kultur it repre- 

sents is what the San Francisco Chronicle sees in the Allies’ de- 
mand upon Holland to surrender him for 
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THE OLD AcTOR—‘I’m afraid I'm past playing the hero; but its’ 
something to know that I will have a star part as the villain.” 


—Partridge in Punch (London). 


OF DESTINY. 


“It is a procedure intended to set history straight. The ver- 
dict of that international court, and the evidence on which it is 
based, will stand forever as an arraignment of autocracy, a lesson 
alike to ambitious rulers and to people who put irresponsible 
power in their hands.” 

“It is essential to the right settlement of the moral issue of 
the war that the military victory of 1918 should be followed by 

the production of such evidence as exists 





trial. A Berlin dispatch quotes Herr von 


regarding the personal guilt of those who 





Gerlach, a Radical Democrat, as voicing 
the same warning in his statement that the 
trial ‘‘would strengthen the reactionary 
wave in Germany.” And a Swiss corre- 
spondent reports that former King Ludwig 
of Bavaria, on learning of the demand for 
William’s extradition, ‘“‘broke out into a 
furious temper, condemning the act of the 
Allies as impertinent and impudent.” But 
there are others who agree with Mr. 
Clemenceau that the trial of the Kaiser as 
principal author of the world-war “‘is claimed 
by the voices of millions of victims.” 

The demand upon Holland is made in 
accordance with Article 227 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which arraigns the former 
Emperor “for a supreme offense against 
international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties,” 





AMERICAN JURISTS SENTENCE 
THE KAISER—Next week we shall 
publish an article giving the views of 
hundreds of judges and professors 
of law in all parts of the United States, 
who tell frankly what punishment 
should be given William II. if he is 
tried and found guilty. This article 
will be accompanied by a full-page 
cartoon in colors depicting William 
standing at the bar of justice haunted 
by the memories of his crimes. This 
article has been months in preparation 
and is of supreme interest and sig- 
nificance, and those who usually buy 
this magazine at the news-stands 
should have their copies reserved if 
they wish to be sure of it. 








and announces that his surrender by the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands will be requested in order that he 


sian royalists. 


caused the war,’’ declares the New York 
Globe. 


“There should be, once for all, a refuta- 
tion of the heresy that the acts of nations 
are morally distinct from the acts of the 
leaders of nations; that there is one moral 
law for men and another for governments; 
that states, personified, may justly commit 
acts which in individuals are criminal. 
Even more important than any machinery 
of international justice is the establish- 
ment of the principle that there is but 
one moral law, binding nations exactly as 
it binds individuals. A statesman who 
wantonly provokes a war commits murder.” 


Nor is this all, it continues: 


The Kaiser ought to be removed from 
Holland, where he is ‘‘only a two hours’ 
run by rail from the German border,’’.says 
the Minneapolis Tribune, which regards his 
proximity to his former empire as a constant 


incentive to counter-revolutionary activity on the part of Prus- 
As to his guilt, this paper remarks: 


may bé put on trial before a “‘special tribunal’? composed of 
five judges representing the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan. 

“There is almost universal satisfaction with the renewed pur- 
pose shown by the Allies to bring the Kaiser to trial,’’ thinks the 
Tacoma News-Tribune, which adds, however, that “the trial 
itself is of more importance than the personal fate of the de- 
fendant.” For— 





“‘Concerning the responsibility of the Kaiser in driving Austria 
into the Serbian War, there is no longer good reason for the 
slightest doubt. The decoded cipher messages of the Austrian 
ambassador at Berlin, the minutes of the historic meeting of 
the Austrian Cabinet, the confessions of Berchtold, the papers 
in the German archives recently brought to light by Kautsky, 
all prove that the Kaiser exercised to the maximum his personal 
initiative in forcing that war. The Allies would have no trouble 
in making their case.” 
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‘A COSTLY STRIKE FAILURE 


&6 ILLIONS OF DOLLARS, before the Iast accounting 
has been struck,” says the New York Sun, ‘‘will 
have been lost” because of the steel strike, officially 

declared at an end by the chairman of the national committee, 

John Fitzpatrick, on January 18. The Boston Herald informs 

us that ‘‘it is reckoned to have cost in workmen’s wages in the 

Pittsburg district alone $48,000,000, and the additional losses in 

the fifteen districts outside of that city are calculated at $39,- 

000,000.” ‘‘It was a costly experience,” agrees The Review (New 

York), ‘‘nor did the loss and inconvenience stop with the manu- 

facturers and immediate consumers of steel.’’ What is called a 

‘direct steel tonnage loss’ is brought to our attention by The 

Sun, which says of this loss and other possible consequences of 

the steel strike: 


‘*There was the loss to the railroads not only in freights from 
the steel-plants but in freights from general mills and factories 
which, failing to get their steel supplies, could not maintain their 
own production and fulfil their own deliveries. There was the 
loss of wages in such mills and factories due to that failure to get 
their material on which their wage-earners could work. There 


was the loss in such communities to trade folk whose customers 
thus had their spending power reduced by the steel strike.” 


No newspaper that we have examined has mentioned any 
profits to offset these so-called losses, so it is assumed that there 
have been little or no gains, except as set forth in editorials on 
the final outcome, to both sides in the way of experience. In 
explanation of the figures just mentioned, the New York Com- 
mercial offers the following: 


“The wages that were unearned remain in the coffers of the 
steel companies. They represent loss in any economic sense in 
that they have caused deprivation and suffering and have not 
been used as an investment by the steel companies for the 
earning of other dollars. The sum thus represented has lain 
idle instead of being placed in circulation, so that the grocer, 
the butcher, and retailers generally may in turn have been able to 
increase their earnings. They have reduced the demand by 
just so much for manufactured articles, thus depriving other 
labor, theoretically at least, of additional earnings. 

“The loss in tonnage is likewise measured in dollars, because 
it is estimated that had it not been for the strike steel of that 
estimated value would have been produced, yet the lack of this 
steel will be reflected in a curtailed production of industry that 
will spread itself throughout the year. Hence, this loss of pro- 
duction of steel tonnage begins at once to widen until the loss 
eventually could be figured in the billions.” 





TOPICS 


THE peak of high prices looks more like a tableland:—Boston Herald. 

PERSONALLY we are willing to loan gur last red to Europe.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

THE only cheap thing these days is the life of an American in Mexico.— 
Phiiadelphia Press. 

RIsInG prices have evidently adopted that skip-stop system.—Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Mr. WILSON stands not only for the uncrossed “t’’ but the uncrossed 
“T."—Wall Street Journal. 

THAT Mexican earthquake did not take full advantage of its oppor- 
tunities.—Los Angeles Times. 

It is reported that Clemenceau is to be married. That man can not 
accustom himself to a state of peace.—Columbia Record. 

Srr OLIVER LopGE will find numbers of people in this country anxious 
to commune with departed spirits.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

ALL will be forgiven if Europe will ship over a few thousand willing 
houseworkers in place of the deported ‘‘ Reds.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

No one can ever doubt the miracles who sees the minister living on his 
salary fixt ten years ago, and keeping out of debt.—Universalist Leader. 

NOTHING makes the Republicans madder than to have the President 
change his mind, except to have him refuse to change his mind.—Greenboro 
News. 

THE learned preachers who declare that the world is losing faith should 
consider the number of hair-restorers on the market.—Boston Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 

No doubt it would help Mr. Hoover's young boom if he would find 
something for housewives to do with all those food-substitutes which have 
been cluttering up the basement and attic since he sold them broadcast 
two years ago.— Kansas City Times. 


IN BRIEF 


AMERICA is now in for a dry cleaning.—Baltimore American. 

PuiuMB is still planning, but his plans are out of plumb.—Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE parlor Bolsheviki should be taken to the woodshed.—Boston Shoe 
and Leather Reporter. 

THEY'RE calling passenger-liners between New York and Cuba tank- 
ships.—New York World. 

History does repeat itself. Dempsey will not go to France to fight.— 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE bee does not live long, except the one Bryan has had for twenty- 
four years.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

STILL, why get excited if the German Government is overturned? It 
is the same on both sides.—Chicago Daily News. 

IT must be true as reported that jazz is dying. There is no other way 
to account for the weird noise it makes.—Toledo Blade. 

THE way Holland hangs on to the Kaiser is another proof that there is 
no accounting for tastes.— Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

THE Indians once owned this country, but since they became reserva- 
tionists just look what has happened to them.—Columbia Record. 

HOLLAND still objects to exporting the biggest cheese ever held within 
its borders, Yet the Allies may insist upon it.—Philadelphia Record. 

Ir all the candidates for the G. O. P. nomination go to the convention 
there won't be any room in the hall for the delegates.—New York World. 

Hoop River, the famous apple district of Oregon, reports a red, white, 
and blue lizard. How long does it take cider to ferment, anyhow?— 
Seattle Argus. 

SENATOR UNDERWOOD has withdrawn as a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. One beauty of withdrawing now, candidates are 
recognizing, is that they don’t have far to withdraw.—Kansas City Siar. 
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“THERE'S A COUPLE OF DISTINGUISHED GENTLEMEN TO SEE YOU, MA.” 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 
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FRANCE DEFEATS CLEMENCEAU 


ERMANY COULD NOT BEAT CLEMENCEAU, on 
whom his countrymen bestowed the affectionate cog- 
nomen of ‘Father Victory,” but France herself defeated 
him when the political forces of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies preferred Paul Deschanel, President of the Chamber, 
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CLEMENCEAU IN GERMAN EYES. 
—UlIk (Berlin). 


as President of the Republic. This is the bitter conclusion of 
some French political observers, which finds echo in much press 
comment outside France. The bulk of French opinion falls 
into two divisions, which are identified as follows in Paris dis- 
patches. ‘‘Premier Clemenceau has been victorious against 
many attacks in the Chamber and Senate in the last two years,” 
said one Senator, who opposed the Premier. ‘‘This was because 
he was fighting for France. When he seeks personal honors, 
however, he goes down to defeat.’”” On the other hand, sup- 
porters of Mr. Clemenceau said when the Premier’s defeat in the 
eaucus for the nomination ‘Berlin will il- 
luminate to-night.’””, That Germany has lost her implacable foe 
in the retirement of Clemenceau is frequently noted in Paris 
dispatches, and more particularly significant is the rumor in a 
Paris dispatch to an American-German Socialist newspaper that 
the case of the French Government against Joseph Caillaux on 
the charge of treason now assumes an entirely new outlook. 
This daily reports that it has been often rumored in French 
circles for months past that in case of the overthrow of Clemen- 
ceau, Caillaux would never be sentenced to death. The chagrin 
exprest over the setback suffered by ex-Premier Clemenceau, 
we are reminded, must not be taken as in derogation of the 


was made known: 


accomplishments of President-elect Deschanel and of his im- 
peccability of character. The fact is, according to Paris dis- 
patches, France would like to approve of the politicians’ choice 
of Deschanel, but she finds it hard to praise the defeat of Cle- 
menceau. As for ‘“‘The Tiger,”’ it is said that his resignation as 
Premier together with that of his Cabinet is a sign that he is 
“‘through”’ with politics. On the other hand, some editors with 
long memories recall that on several occasions in his remarkably 
extensive career, ‘‘The Tiger” has previously been supposed to 
be ‘‘through.”” Mr. Clemenceau’s statement to the Havas 
Agency expresses his stand in his usual forthright and vigorous 
manner, as follows: 


“‘T did not ask anything. I did not want to be a candidate. 
I was told it was my duty, that the situation was difficult, that 
the country expected new services from me. I believed it, but 
I needed the general consent, which failed. 

“T figure that my part is ended. I have no bad feelings 
toward anybody. I have no reason to be angry. I have taken 
my responsibilities. What more can one ask than that others 


999 


assume theirs? 

As the Paris Figaro sees the new turn in French polities, the 
parliamentary government of France, ‘‘after having been im- 
bued with heroism by Clemenceau, now returns to its habitual 
The Premier lost 


” 


frame of mind and resumes its jogging pace. 
the battle for the Presidency, we are advised by various Paris 
correspondents, because he was too strong in personality and 
methods. Deschanel had no positive program and the platform 
on which he was elected was ‘‘to beat Clemenceau—that and 
nothing more.” Among various arguments brought against 
Clemenceau as President were his age, the fact that he is not 
of the courtier type, and also, his vigorous opposition to Bol- 
shevism. Then, a proportion of voters was influenced by dis- 
satisfaction with the new taxes and by disappointment over the 
Treaty provisions, but the capstone of all opposition to Cle- 
menceau, it was repeated, is that he is too forceful a man to put 
in the Elysée Palace, and that his force would curtail the powers 


of Parliament. As one Paris correspondent writes: 


“To understand the foree of the argument that Clemenceau’s 
strength carried, it must be borne in mind that Parliament can 
always reprimand the head of the Government when he ‘is 
Premier by refusing a vote of confidence. That gives Parlia- 
ment control of the situation.. But with a forceful head of the 
Government in the Elysée, witha seven-year lease on the job, 

-arliament could not control the situation. 

‘In the past the President has, as Capus says, ‘jogged along. 
It was the Premier who ran the Government, and Senators and 
Deputies could always take the Premier to task or throw him 
out. But with Clemenceau as President he would be boss, for 
not only would Clemenceau have been his natural forceful self 
in the Elysée, but he entertained very strong opinions in the 
direction that the President of France should be, as the President 
of the United States, directing head of the Government. And 
he had said as much. 

‘*As long as he might have remained in the Elysée he would 
have been boss. Now the decision was in the hands of Senators 
and Deputies who are for the most part professional politicians, 
and who did not wish any such change. They wanted a President 
who, like Poincaré and most of his predecessors, would make 
pretty, innocuous speeches, pin decorations on deserving folk, 
kiss distinguished cheeks, and pick a new Premier whenever the 
politicians wanted a change of government. 

‘Deschanel is an estimable man. He is a brilliant writer. 
He is a statesman of experience in internal affairs of France 
and a student of foreign affairs. He is an Academician. He is 
polished and accomplished and distinguished. But he is a dif- 
ferent sort of a man from Clemenceau. He conforms better to 
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the French ideals of what the President ought to be, or, rather, 
of the ideas of the French politicians of what the President 
should be. And, furthermore, from the political point of view, 
he is Mr. Briand’s President. 

‘IT do not know of any more interesting side-light on the elec- 
tion of Deschanel than that the Royalists and Bolsheviki both 
voted for him. He has never been the friend of the Radicals. 
He has always written and spoken against them. He certainly 
does not favor the Royalist dream of restoration of the monarchy. 
With regard to both, he has occupied the same position, tech- 
nically, as Clemenceau. . . . . From all the journals of Paris 
Mr. Deschanel receives to-day the customary bouquets of roses. 
But the President-elect will find many thorns among them; for 
nothing is more certain than that the nature of his election 
places upon Mr. Deschanel a heavy handicap.” 


No deeper satisfaction, perhaps, may be found in any circles 
where Premier Clemenceau was unpopular than in the Socialist 
ranks, the organ of which, the Paris L’Humanité, observes: 


‘It was the duty of the Socialists to make a maximum effort 
against the President of the Council, and they did. For a long 
time he has declared war without merey on our party. The 
other day he said at Strasbourg that between him and us it was 
a question of force, and in his mouth we know what those words 
mean. And then, three weeks ago, he uttered brutal words 
against the Russian revolutionists. 

‘In the place of Clemenceau it is Deschanel who is going to the 
Elysée. It is useless to say we do not expect anything from the 
new President of the Republic. We worked to bar the path of 
a man of evil and we succeeded.” : 


Altho it has hopes that Mr. Deschanel will make a great 
President, L’Echo de Paris says: 


‘*At the bottom of the Presidential election of yesterday there 
rests ingratitude, which troubles the people of France. I know 
well it is to be explained by thousands of reasons of good irony. 
But that the public does not understand political irony has long 
ago been said. It will then be a dangerous path for the new 
President to affront the friends of Clemenceau, and I am con- 
vineed that Deschanel will make no such mistake. Our democ- 
racy does not wish to have the appearance of having to strip 
itself of its glory.”’ 


In the same journal the distinguished Maurice Barrés apos- 
trophizes the former Premier in these words: 


“The Parliamentaires did not call him. They refused to put 
him in the Elysée, but no one can dislodge him from his place 
in history, where he is installed in the midst of his poilus. Any- 
how, there was no need for the Assembly to hand him this certif- 
icate of second prize. Great citizen, you have the eternal grati- 
tude of France—you who crusht the maneuvers of treason and 
gathered the strength of the nation to win the victory.” 


In his vigorous journal, the Paris Victoire, Gustave Hervé de- 
clares that under other circumstances the election of Deschanel 
would have caused great satisfaction throughout France. Every- 
body knows he is neither a Bolshevik, nor a Defeatist, nor a friend 
of Germany, and that he is qualified for the Presidency, but— 


‘““‘We can not let pass without vehement protest the blow 
which has been given to the man who will appear to our descen- 
dants as the Danton of the world-war. It is distasteful to see 
oblique maneuvers and underground work against a man who 
meets his enemies face to face. And what seems wrong to 
more than one Frenchman is that we appear to show black 
ingratitude to him who was one of the principal authors of the 
history and one of the principal saviors of his country. 

‘*We do not even wait until the ink is dry upon the Treaty 
of Versailles to put Clemenceau in the background at the risk 
of passing before the whole world as a people of ingrates and 
fools. It is this unfortunate thing which to-day robs us of a 
satisfaction which at any other time would have greeted the 
election of President Deschanel.” 


In the ex-Premier’s own newspaper, L’Homme Libre, the 
enormous majority of President-elect Deschanel is taken to 
“‘show the world that France intends to pursue the execution 
of the Treaty of Versailles and to maintain the same attitude 
toward the Allies and the enemies of yesterday.”’ It cautions 
the latter against allowing false hopes to rise because of Mr. Des- 
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chanel’s entry to the Elysée Palace, for “‘accepted clauses of the 
Treaty will be applied and the French Government will sustain 
the young League of Nations.”” The Petit Parisien says that 
the election has united all parties in a vote of “far-reaching 
political character,’’ and the Paris Gaulois explains the Parlia- 
ment’s choice by saying that it wished to ‘‘affirm the union of 
all the French.”” The Paris Journal thinks that Mr. Deschanel 
has a hard task ahead of him, but that he is well equipped to 
meet it. The Journal des Débats also credits the new President 
with all the qualities necessary to represent France well and to 
serve her well, and it expresses its assurance that he will fulfil 
the duties of the supreme magistrate of the nation adequately. 
In his reply to the address of congratulation made by Mr. Léon 

















AS PARIS SEES HIM. 
““HE WON THE WAR.” 
—La Baionnette (Paris). 


Bourgeois, President of the National Assembly, President-elect 
Deschanel said: 


“The National Assembly, in calling to the Presidency of the 
Republic the President of the Chamber of Deputies, wished to 
mark its profound attachment for those parliamentary institu- 
tions which in the greatest drama of history showed again their 
suppleness and their strength. As a faithful guardian of the 
law I will seek to apply the constitution in letter and in spirit, 
to solidify and perfect, in close accord with the nation’s repre- 
sentatives, these free institutions. 

‘‘Our hopes of 1918 were not entirely realized, and it is neces- 
sary to-day to conquer the difficulties that press upon us by 
strict application of the Treaty of Versailles, by the develop- 
ment of our alliances and friendships, and by the union of all the 
French. That incomparable people whose heroism and sacrifice 
saved the world will surmount all obstacles upon condition that 
they be kept thoroughly conversant with affairs and are told 
the truth. 

“‘T salute my illustrious predecessors, among them Mr. Poin- 
earé, who in the formidable war represented France with such 
dignity and nobility. I salute also the great Frenchman who 
contributed so much to the victory by gathering together all 
the national energies through a magnificent effort. I express 
the wish that the houses of Parliament will consecrate by solemn 
homage the immortal services he has rendered the country. 

“IT address to the members of the National Assembly an 
expression of unspeakable gratitude. I bring to France and to 
the Republic all my devotion and all my heart.” 
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MEXICO THROUGH MEXICAN GLASSES 


NSTEAD OF VIEWING MEXICO ‘“‘through the keyhole 
I of official investigation distorted by the lenses of prejudice,” 
Sefior Luis Cabrera, Mexican Secretary of the Treasury, 
invites Senator A. B. Fall, of New Mexico, to visit the country 
and see conditions with his own eyes. The implication would 
seem to be that our Senate Committee would change its mind 
about some things Mexican and perhaps to the greater satis- 
faction of the Mexican Government. The subcommittee of the 
United States Senate which has been investigating Mexican con- 
ditions for some months has adopted the open-door policy of ad- 
mitting evidence that prevails in the pages of this magazine, and 
everybody who can throw a ray of light on the subject, pro or 
con, seems to be given an opportunity. In such a policy cer- 
tainly no one can complain of suppression. Perhaps we may 
add a candle or two to the general illumination by quoting signif- 
icant information we find in the two chief newspapers of Mexico 
City, The Excelsior and El Universal. They both claim to be 
out of politics, and in support of this claim it is pointed out 
that the proprietor of one of them, Hl Universal, has suffered 
imprisonment for expressing his opinion too freely about the 
Government. The Excelsior confesses being charged with pes- 
simism, but declares that its pessimism is based ‘‘on a rigorous 
interpretation of events and the inflexible trajectory of the nation’s 
eause.”” The Excelsior would much prefer to find its glum out- 
look mistaken and to earn discredit as a prophet, but it adds: 


“For all our wishes, there stands the plain truth, sullen and in- 
exorable, which not only shows the melancholy situation the 
country faces, but the dangers portended. It is useless to de- 
ceive ourselves. Our pen throbs with the conscientiousness of 
those who still have conscience remaining, and as the echo of our 
words we hear the voice of public opinion like the sound of waves 
breaking on a distant shore. Our pessimism is not that of a news- 
paper, but the pessimism of a nation walking blindly along a 
path which borders a precipice. How, then, can we feel encour- 
aged at the opening of this year 1920, when our nerves are on 
edge with apprehension of the unexpected and paralyzed with 
fear as internecine strife continues? Unquestionably the year 
passed has bequeathed the one that follows an evil legacy.” 


The Excelsior goes on to relate that the fires of revolution are 
still flaming, that robbery and murder are rampant, that the 
problem of pacification still remains in the air, and that local 
antagonisms and the clash of individual interests make each 
Federal entity an open field for personal hatreds and ambitions, 
and the crossroads where thirst for command and hunger for 
pillage exhaust each other in unending conflict. This melancholy 
seer proceeds: 

“Labor and Capital, the greatest forces of a nation, which 
could redeem us from the sorrowful destiny to which we seem 
condemned, are being rapidly exhausted. As tho to hasten the 
process, the representatives of labor have thrown themselves 
into a suicidal effort at the urging of disreputable agitators and 
through the destructive legislation enacted by a group of indi- 
viduals who have neither mental capacity nor competent idea 
of their responsibilities.”’ . 

Light is reflected on the economic situation by the condition 
of the national treasury, The Excelsior tells us further, which in 
spite of greatly increased revenue from much higher taxes, the 
non-payment of teachers’ salaries, and the discounting of the 
salaries of public employees, is in a hopeless condition. Without 
eredit at home or abroad, the Government is unable to finance 
necessary undertakings and improvements. But the actual 
problems of the present situation, we are told, are ‘‘nothing in 
comparison with the frightful extremes which are looked for 
in our coming electoral contest.’”’ Allusion is made to the demo- 
eratic movement as non-existent and the political indifference of 
the people is such as “‘to make popular suffrage a farce.’”’ Mean- 
while the Mexican difficulties with the United States Government 
continue, and The Excelsior adds: 





‘‘Hardly does our Government get out of one difficulty before 
it finds itself confronted with another. As fast as one cloud 
vanishes another appears on the horizon. The American press 
keep up the agitation. It is impossible for President Wilson 
to continue heedless of the clamor of the people, however much 
he may desire to maintain the policy toward Mexico which he 
has followed. We have already seen that even within the 
Democratic party opinion of this policy is divided, and that the 
ideas of the Republican Senator, Mr. Fall, are shared by Secre- 
tary Lansing. And to crown the misfortunes of this year, 1920, 
the elections are to take place in the United States, which will 
have such a decisive influence in the affairs of our country, be- 
cause, whether the Democrats or the Republicans triumph, one 
ean rest assured that the policy of ‘watchful waiting’ will be at 
an end in November, 1920.”’ 


That the pessimism of this journal and others is not due to 


imagination, we are advised, is revealed by a glance through the 


news columns of The Excelsior or El Universal for the first week 
in January, in which there are accounts of knifings, murders, sui- 
cides, and robberies within the precincts of the capital, while 
from the exterior come reports of bandit hold-ups and skirmishes, 
and battles with rebel-bands. By way of contrast, it is inter- 
esting to note in press dispatches from the Mexican border that, 
despite the unsettled conditions of Mexico, large investments 
are being made in that country, especially by British syndicates 
and companies. Even tho Great Britain has so far failed to 
recognize the Carranza Government as such, we are told, British 
Army officers who have been sojourning in Mexico, tho not in an 
official capacity, have been recipients of official courtesy. Tho 
Carranza is ‘“‘carrying on strenuous flirtations with the British 
lion,”’ according to a correspondent of a New York newspaper, 
they are not resented by Americans in Mexico, who assume the 
attitude that “if the British can win favor with the Carranza 
Government without recognizing that Government, while we 
are held in such contempt, tho recognizing Carranza, more power 
to the British!”” The Mexican Government is reported also to 
be carrying on a ‘‘milder flirtation” with the Japanese, while 
the much-vaunted German invasion in Mexico ‘‘seems to have 
failed of realization—yet.’’ The two nationalities in Mexico 
most in disfavor are apparently the Americans and the Chinese, 
and, in the words of this correspondent, it would seem that ‘‘so 
far as the Mexican Government’s desire extends, the American 
should have no more than a ‘Chinaman’s chance.’”’ 





A WAY OUT WITH RUSSIA—The first essential of a sound 
Allied policy toward Russia, according to The New Europe 
(London), is a public declaration that the forcible restoration of 
the autocracy or of the Romanof dynasty will not be tolerated. 
Secondly, the builders of the New Russia must undertake at the 
earliest possible date after the fall of the ‘‘inverted autocracy”’ 
of Moscow the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, resting 
upon a democratic franchise and free elections. Then, 


“Thirdly, that the transfer of land to the peasantry, which 
has been the main practical achievement of the revolution, is to 
be regarded as an accomplished fact which can not be undone, 
and that the spiritual independence of the Church and the 
abolition of the Holy Synod are to be upheld. Incidentally 
such a pronouncement would, at a stroke, destroy Mr. Lloyd 
George’s false analogies from the French Revolution. Fourthly, 
that the only possible political basis for the reconstruction of 
Russia is that of a Federal Republic. The Allies in accepting 
this principle would commit themselves to securing the fullest 
possible national self-determination and autonomy for the 
border states—Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Ukraine, 
Georgia, Armenia—but would withhold their support from any 
settlement which might jeopardize economic unity between these 
states and Great Russia, or even unity in matters of foreign 
policy. It is hardly necessary to add that Poland and Finland 
are to be regarded as already enjoying the status of independent 
states, and that the union of Bessarabia with Roumania is to be 
treated as an accomplished fact, merely requiring the same 
ratification from the Supreme Council or from the future League 
as all other territorial revisions resulting from the war.’ 
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BOLSHEVIK WAY WITH THE PRESS 


OLSHEVISM’S THOROUGH METHOD is. signif- 
B icantly revealed in its policy .of ‘“‘reconstructing” the 

press to meet the needs of the Bolshevik state. This 
“‘reconstruction”’ apparently means simply the complete sup- 
pression of all publications inimical to Bolshevik plans and 
ideas. In all Russia now, we are informed by a writer in the 
Varschavskaya Ryetch (Warsaw), there are ‘only two or three 
underground organs which are 
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JAPAN TIRING OF WAR IN SIBERIA 


EATH AND TAXES are said to be the only certainties 
D in this changing world, but the Japanese are beginning 
; to feel that the interminable war with the Bolsheviki 
in Siberia is producing nothing else. All fears of Japanese 
“‘aggression”’ in Siberia would be greatly allayed, according to 
some journals, if there were sufficient understanding outside 
Japan of the strength of feeling among the Japanese people and 
in non-militarist circles against 





anti-Bolshevik in principle. That 
they can not hope for a wide cir- 
culation is apparent when one re- 
calls that merely for picking up a 
proclamation or message dropt 
from an airplane a person is liable 
to be shot on sight. This infor- 


Japan’s further plunging in the 
Siberian -enterprise. This op- 
position, we learn from Tokyo 
dispatches, has been stimulated 
by the decision of the American 
Government to withdraw its ex- 
peditionary forces from Siberia. 











mant tells us further that— 





“The entire press in Sovietdom 
is in the hands of the Bolsheviki. 
They announce proudly that they 


America’s move was entirely un- 
expected by-Japan, we read, and 
émbarrassed greatly the Hara 
-Ministry at Tokyo, which has been 





know the people and the people 





know them. But they are striv- 
ing in vain to commune with the 
people through the medium of the 
newspapers. Their efforts are 
manifest in solicitations that their 
readers write letters telling of their 
life and needs, and in some news- 
papers special columns are de- 
voted to such correspondence. 
However, only communists and 
sympathizers write to the editors, 
and their letters usually serve for 
venting the writers’ wrath in 
matters of personal concern. Yet 
even in these letters one glimpses 
a picture of life in Soviet Russia 
which is so terrible that papers 
outside the country, such as 
Bourtzev’s Obshcheye Dyelo (‘Com- 
mon Cause,’ Paris), reprint them 
as evidence of the disintegration 
and approaching collapse of 
Bolshevism.” 


Not all readers can understand 
the Soviet press, we are told, for 








under fire for some time on ac- 
‘count of its Siberian policy. No 
expedition has been ‘‘ more unpop- 
ular with the Japanese nation,” 
says the Kobe Japan Chronicle, 
_and it is “‘popularly recognized 
to have been a failure.’ The cost 
of maintenance is said to have 
been $100,000,000 a year; and to 
carry on the work single-handed, 
it is estimated Japan would have 
to spend more than $200,000,000 


(i 


™ a year at least. To meet the 
= expected strength of the Bolshe- 
viki in eastern Siberia when their 
positions in western Siberia shall 


have been consolidated and 
their lines of communication es- 
tablished, the cost, we learn from 
the press, would probably total 
$500,000,000 a year. A strong 
Japanese opponent to the dis- 








the meaning in a great many cases 
is obscured by the lavish and mis- 
cellaneoys use of foreign words 
and phrases, so that to the Russian 
peasant the Bolshevik press is 
practically unintelligible. Another peculiarity of the Soviet press 
in Russia is its mendacity: 


the Siberian enterprise. 


‘**Military successes of the Bolsheviki are exaggerated, while 
reverses are minimized or ignored. For instance, not a single 
word appeared in any Soviet papers about the attempt on the 
lives of the Moscow commissaries. Altho there is no official 
censorship as such, there is one in fact. Literary magazines 
are rare in Soviet Russia, and magazines of particular fields are 
non-existent. There are four or five monthly publications 
which drag on a miserable existence, without illustrations and 
appearing only at irregular intervals. In Moscow there are 
two humorous publications Proletaryi (‘The Proletarian’) and the 
Beech (‘Whip’); both are filled with profanity, which is: palmed 
off as humor. . . . To the honor of former Russia’s journalistic 
profession, be it said, few practitioners have gone over to the 
Soviet camp. Russian journalists are starving in their unheated 
houses and gradually dying from hunger, cold, and exhaustion. 
They have lost all outward resemblance to human beings, but 
they will die ere they surrender. The best traditions of Russian 
journalism are a living flame in the hearts of these heroes. In 
Petrograd and Moscow a union of journalists has been formed 
to enable the members to obtain means of livelihood. Public 
dining-rooms and other philanthropic works are conducted 
in behalf of the journalistic fraternity.” 


PLIGHT OF JAPAN'S PREMIER. 


Lock-keeper Hara can not stop the flow of press comment against 





patch of additional troops or 

even relief troops to Siberia, is 

the Tokyo Jiji, which says: 
—Jiji (Tokyo). 

‘* Additional troops should not 
be dispatched even when the question is considered from the 
view-point of the necessity of maintaining cooperation with the 
Allies and of the present state of affairs in Russia. In addition 
due consideration should be given to the sentiment of the people. 
It is clear that the object of the Japanese expedition to Siberia 
was to assist the Czecho-Slovaks. This object was attained long 
ago, yet the Japanese soldiers are still being maintained in Siberia. 
The people are simply told that the presence of Japanese troops is 
required by the necessity of maintaining order, but the people do 
not fully understand the reason. Official dispatches tell of the 
occurrence of serious casualties among the Japanese ‘troops, and 
also of many deaths from disease. Japanese soldiers are loyal and 
are prepared to lay down their lives for the sake of the state; in 
fact, their devotion to duty is exemplified by the fact they often 
attacked an overwhelmingly superior force of Bolsheviki at the 
risk of being annihilated. But what about the feeling of the 
relatives of the fallen officers and men? If the people do not 
fully understand for what purpose their sons, husbands, or 
fathers are killed, their sense of duty to the state may be shaken, 
and it is not impossible that such a state of affairs may lead to 
serious consequences in an emergency of real importance to the 
state.” 


Furthermore, if Japan sent an additional body of troops to 
Siberia, it would make the Powers ‘“‘suspect Japan of territorial 
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ambitions,” adds the Jiji, which believes that the Bolshevik 
advance must be checked in order to prevent the spread of their 
ideas, but ‘‘as ideas are not propagated by force, so they must be 
met otherwise than by force.”” This journal proceeds: 


‘Besides, while the Bolsheviki are not capable of fully organ- 
izing Russia under their sway, yet they are in the ascendency for 
the time being, and so to fight them would practically mean 
to make an enemy of Russia—an event which is very undesirable. 
Moreover, however rigorous the discipline of the Japanese Army 
may be, it would be dangerous to leave many of them in Siberia 
and give the Bolsheviki opportunities for coming into contact 
with them and propagating their ideas among them. Even now, 
the Japanese nation does not understand why troops have been 
sent to Siberia, and the friends and relations of those who were 
killed or wounded there are lamenting over the losses as so many 
lives thrown away. This feeling will be intensified should more 
troops be sent to give rise to more casualties to no purpose, as 
it is believed it would, and, in consequence, the nation’s sense 
of duty involved in the military service may be shaken. From 
this consideration, not only is it unnecessary to increase or re- 
plenish the troops in Siberia, but they should be reduced to the 
smallest possible minimum to be stationed at suitable points in 
order to keep guard against the Bolsheviki lest they should 
threaten the borders of the Empire unawares.” 


The Tokyo Kokumin says that the chaos in Siberia is due to 
disputes between Kolchak and the Social Revolutionaries, and 
the ‘‘so-called Bolsheviki are merely vagabond thieves,’’ where- 
fore this journal believes ‘‘Japan would better protect Japanese 
interests only and leave Russia’s rehabilitation to the Russians.” 

The Kokumin observes, moreover, that— 


“‘It is obviously a delusion to ascribe the difficulty of main- 
taining order in Siberia to the smallness of the number of Japa- 
nese troops. The Government must be aware that however many 
soldiers may be sent in so far as is compatible with the financial 
strength of the country, their number will not be sufficient to 
preserve peace and order even in only three eastern provinces 
of Siberia. If the reasons for the dispatch of additional troops 
are to be upheld, the number to be sent should be sufficiently large 
to drive the ‘Reds’ from the whole of Siberia; indeed, if perfect 
order is to be maintained in Siberia, the Russian Bolsheviki 
should be exterminated. Has Japan the military and financial 
strength necessary for undertaking that task? Even if she has, 
is it possible under the present condition of international 
relations? 

“It is understood that General Tanaka, the War Minister, 
stands alone for the dispatch of additional troops, all the other 
members of the Cabinet being against it. The only way to solve 
the question is for the Government to establish a fundamental 
policy toward Russia.” 

The Tokyo Yomiuri is among the journals which believe that 
the question of reenforcing or replacing troops in Siberia must be 
decided with reference to the ‘‘fundamental Russian policy, 
which must be based on a policy adopted by the Powers in 
eommon.”” The fundamental policy of the Allies toward Russia 
is undergoing a change, the Yomiuri notes, but Japan’s military 
authorities seem to be deciding on the dispatch of more troops 
to Siberia without any regard to the intentions of the Allies, 
but merely in anticipation of the eastward advance of the Bol- 
sheviki. The Yomiuri continues: 

“This can only mean that they want to have the country act 
on a policy of her own separately from the Allies. Now that 
Britain and France are inclined to discuss peace with Russia, such 
a course will place Japan in an isolated position in her dealings with 
Russia. : In this light the question with which Japan is now con- 
fronted is not merely whether more troops should be sent to 
Siberia or not, but whether she should or should not act in 
concert with the Allies. . . . Japan should act in concert with 
the Allies in future as she has done in the past.” 


The Tokyo Yamato, which interprets the view of the mili- 
tarists and expansionists, has no hesitation in affirming that 
Japan can not act in the same manner as the other Powers, but 
must ‘‘make herself responsible for the maintenance of order 
in eastern Siberia, at least.”” This is the invariable policy of the 
Empire, and unless it* is to be abandoned, the evacuation of 


Siberia is entirely out of the question. The Japanese force in 
eastern Siberia must be replenished, according to this journal, 
or even “reenforced to such an extent as may be adequate to 
accomplish the object in view.” The Yamato says further: 


“The Japanese expedition to Siberia has not been sent for the 
exclusive purpose of helping the Czecho-Slovaks: it was also with 
the object of keeping the peace in eastern Siberia. It is for this 
purpose that Japan has given aid to all anti-Bolshevik leaders— 
Kolchak, Horvath, Semenoff, etc. Should the Empire vacate 
Siberia, what will become of Siberia? Britain and France still 
regard the Bolsheviki as an enemy, but their internal troubles 
and financial conditions make it difficult for them to send troops 
to Russia or even to help the anti-Bolsheviki with goods. This 
is why they have come to the decision that Russian affairs should 
be left for the Russians to decide. And this they can afford to 
do, because even tho the influence of the Bolsheviki may spread, 
Britain and France will not be directly affected, as there are the 
intervening countries of Courland, Poland, Germany, Austria, ete. 

“Not so with this country. Korea, which is our territory, 
Manchuria and Mongolia which are our sphere of influence, and 
China, which is in a relation of mutual dependence with us, are 
all contiguous with Siberia and immediately exposed to the poi- 
sonous influence of the Bolsheviki. Besides, the disturbance in 
Siberia will at once imperil the first line of Japan’s national 
defense, and is sure to'be followed by a disturbance in Korea and 
Manchuria and Mongolia.” 





DISAPPOINTMENT OF HINDU HOME- RULERS — King 
George, in his proclamation announcing the measure giving 
India a larger measure of self-government, expresses the hope 
and wish that his people and his officers ‘‘ work together for the 
common purpose,”’ in the new era that is opening. But there is 
small trace of cooperative spirit in the unrestrained dissatisfac- 
tion voiced by uncompromising Indian Home-Rulers. Their 
objections to the new legislation are set down by Mr. S. Satya- 
murti in the Socialist London Daily Herald as follows: 


‘**1. Because it enfranchises only 1.5 per cent. of the population 
on a property basis, and women and labor do not get votes as 
such. 

‘*2. Because it sets up second chambers largely representative 
of the vested interests and far more reactionary than the House 
of Lords, with official and nominated majorities for the purpose 
expressly of thwarting the popular will. 

‘**3. Because the power of the purse, with unimportant excep- 
tions, is still vested in the hands of an irresponsible bureaucracy. 

**4, Because it introduces into the Indian Government the 
system of diarchy, unheard of in history, unsupported by any 
precedent and unsupportable on any theory of constitutional 
government. 


The new measure, which has been described in England as one 
of ‘‘the stages of the surrender of her trusteeship to a well- 
qualified Indian Government,” is designed gradually “to replace 
the system of bureaucratic administration with a system of 
representative government in which the representatives of the 
Indian electors will not only initiate policy and legislate, but 
will also control the officials charged with the task of carrying 
out that policy.’’ The responsibilities of the legislative ministers 
cover such questions as education, sanitation, ete.; while ques- 
tions of peace, law, order, and revenue are entrusted to the 
executive government. Of the legislative members of the 
diarchy we read: 

‘*Ministers who enjoy the confidence of a majority in their 
legislative council will be given the fullest opportunity of manag- 
ing that field of government which is entrusted to their care. 
In their work they will be assisted and guided by the Governor, 
who will accept their advice and promote their policy whenever 
possible. If he finds himself compelled to act against their 
advice, it will only be in circumstances roughly analogous to 
those in which he has to override his executive council—cireum- 
stances which will be indicated in the Instrument of Instructions 
furnished to him on his appointment by his Majesty. On the 
other hand, in and for that field of government in which Parlia- 
ment continues to hold him responsible the provincial govern- 
ing council will remain equipped with the sure and certain power of 
fulfilling that responsibility.” 
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HOT CLOTHES 


HE FLIER’S GARB will be ‘‘warm”’ hereafter, not 
only in the sense of excluding the cold, but in that of 
being itself an active source of heat. The aviator, 
drest for flight, will be a walking stove, for almost every part 
of his dress—coat, helmet, gloves, and socks—will be heated 
electrically in its very fabric. 





FOR AVIATORS 


and comfortable. They are provided with an attaching cord 
and terminal connectors. 

“‘The heating elements are attached to the gloves at the back 
of the hand and the back of each finger and thumb up to the 
base of the nails. They are so placed that they will distribute 
their heat uniformly over the back of the hand and fingers with- 

out interfering with the opera- 





tor’s sense of touch. The con- 





As the art of flying develops, 
says the writer of an article in 
The Aerial Age Weekly (New 
York, January 5), it is reason- 
able to that 
electrically heated clothing will 
equipment 
No matter 


suppose such 


become standard 
for most airplanes. 
how the mechanical and aero- 
dynamical problems are solved 
the airplane perfected, 
there will always be need for 
protecting the aviator and his 
passengers from the cold at 
high altitudes. The standard 
electrically heated suit as sup- 
plied to the United States 
Government includes a rubber- 
ized moleskin coat lined with 


and 


lamb’s wool, an _ electrically- 
heated helmet-lining of silk 
jersey, and similar linings for 
Over 
the helmet lining the aviator 
straps his leather helmet; over 
the electrically heated gloves 
he places his leather gauntlets, 
while his feet are protected by 


moceasins and gloves. 








ductors are securely stitched in 
position, and each glove is 
wired so that there will be a 
minimum potential difference 
between adjacent slopes. 

‘*Care is taken to insure that 
the gloves are thin enough to 
allow their being worn as a 
lining in other gloves and are 
constructed so that the knuck- 
les will not be chafed when the 
hand is bent. 

‘“The moccasins are made of 
silk as used for gloves. They 
are neat in appearance and 
comfortable to wear. They 
measure not less than six in- 
ches high at the back of the 
heel. Each moceasin is pro- 
vided with an attaching cord 
with terminal connections. 

‘*The heating unit is inserted 
between the inner and outer 
fabric. It distributes the heat 
around the sides of the foot, 
near the sole, over the toes, and 
round the ankle, the principal 
distribution of the heat being 
around the sides of the feet. 

“The helmet consists of an 
outer and inner shell of silk. 
It is made to fit neatly over 
the head. The quality weave 








Illustrations by courtesy of 


moceasins over the electrically 
“THE AVIATOR WILL 


heated socks. We quote and 


condense further: 





“*The Aerial Age Weekly,"’ 

BE 

Aviator’s suit, showing connections and cables for electrically heating 
the helmet, gloves, and moccasins. 


and weight of the silk are simi- 
lar to that used for the gloves. 

“From top to bottom the 
helmet measures not less than 
thirteen inches at the back and 


New York. 


A WALKING STOVE.” 








‘*To heat the suit, the plane 
is equipped with an air-driven generator, fitted with a small 
propeller, which insures current even should the engine fail to 
function. At a convenient point in each suit is a miniature 
switch, by means of which the flier can control the heat in any 
part of his outfit. 

‘“A complete outfit of electrically heated aviator’s clothing, 
as specified by the Bureau of Aircraft Production, consists of a 
wired harness assembled in a one-piece suit, and electrically 
heated garments as follows: One helmet, one pair of moccasins, 
and one pair of gloves. 

‘Each electrically heated garment consists of an inner and an 
outer shell of denier Jap filature silk. The heating element, 
mounted on a cotton cloth backer, is enclosed between the afore- 
said outer and inner cases. The backer containing the heating 
unit is securely sewed to the inner lining of each garment, with 
the resistance wire adjacent to the outer lining. All edges are 
securely sewed in such a manner as to prevent any possibility 
of raveling. 

“The electrically heated gloves consist of an inner and outer 
silk glove, the heating unit being inserted between the iriner and 
outer gloves. The inner gloves are of various sizes as desired. 

‘‘Gloves are sewed in seams without silking on the back. They 
are seamed with silk throughout and made with fourchettes 
and double-tipped fingers and thumbs. The thumbs are sewed 
into the gloves with two rows of stitching. 

“The gloves are flexible in all directions, neat in appearance, 


not less than sixteen inches at 
An opening is provided to expose the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. The helmet in no way interferes with the sidewise 
vision of the aviator. Round holes one and one-half inches in 
diameter are provided for ears. 

“The heating element is placed between the inner lining and 
the outer shell. It distributes the heat in the zone across the 
forehead, just above the eyes, down each cheek, over the chin, 
around each ear, and across the back of the neck.” 


the front. 


Each helmet, glove, and moccasin, the writer goes on to say, 
has a flexible lead with a terminal having a pair of male con- 
nectors. ‘Terminals of heating elements are soldered to leading- 
in wires, which are of flexible cable insulated with double wrap 
of impregnated silk and one braid. To quote further: 


“‘The terminal at the left front of the suit for the helmet, at 
the end of each sleeve for the gloves, and at the bottom of each 
leg for the moccasins, is a substantial approved construction 
to withstand rough usage in service and of a type that does not 
permit short-cireuiting in the terminal. 

‘‘Connectors of the Carr-fastener type are provided to con- 
nect the garment to the wiring in the suit. The connectors 
are mounted in pairs and all pairs have the same distance be- 
tween centers. All fasteners in each garment are of the same 


size and design and of a type which insures positive electrical 
connections. 
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‘Provision is made to insure against any strain between the 
wice and its attached snap when the terminals are disconnected. 
This is accomplished by the use of a stout terminal piece where- 
upon the snap-fasteners are mounted. Its design is such as to 
permit of its being grasped by the wearer in order to connect or 
disconnect the unit. 

“The manufacturer of the heating elements furnishes the 
necessary harness to be inserted between the outer fabric and 
the lining of the aviator’s suit to carry the electric current to the 
various elements. The harness may be installed in the suits 
by the manufacturer of the heating elements. All heating 
units are connected in parallel and not in series. 

“The wires are stranded copper twin-conductors well insulated 
but flexible. They are joined at the center of the back -just 




















ELECTRICALLY HEATED GLOVE AND MOCCASIN. 


Heat in the glove is distributed uniformly over the back of the hand 
and fingers. In the moccasin, heat is distributed around sides of 
foot, near the sole, over the toes, and around the ankle. 











below the wearer’s neck, from which point one is carried directly 
down to the right leg and terminates in a connector located 
within the trouser-leg approximately one inch from the bottom 
and on the outer side. Another pair of wires are carried down 
on the left leg and terminate in a similar manner. Other pairs 
of wires are carried down each sleeve and terminate in con- 
nectors at the wrist below the fur lining. Another pair of wires 
are carried over the left shoulder and terminate in a pair of 
connectors located on the outside of the left front. Sufficient 
slack is allowed in all wires so that they are not strained by the 
movements of the aviator. The wires are encased in a sub- 
stantial cloth tubing; a one-quarter inch selvage is allowed on 
each side of the wire to be used in attaching the wires to the 
clothing. 

‘*The wire harness is assembled in the suit between the outer 
shell and the lining, and is sewed to the outer shell by stitching 
along both edges, for which one-quarter inch selvage is allowed. 
The harness is securely anchored to the suit at the points where 
the connectors are located, thus relieving all strain on the 
terminals when disconnecting the clothing from the harness. 
All connectors are firmly attached to the suit so as to prevent 
the strain on same from being transmitted to the wires. 

“The cable is brought out of the suit at the right side, one 
inch above the belt, and anchored at that point, in such a manner 
as to prevent a strain on the cable ripping the cloth. 

“The accompanying illustrations were supplied by the Edison 


Electric Appliance Company, which has the distinction of 
having developed for the United States Army and Navy much 
of the standard aviator’s heating equipment now in use.” 





OPENING NEW ORLEANS’S BACK DOOR 


TWENTY-MILLION-DOLLAR industrial canal, now 
A nearly completed, is to connect New Orleans with the 
Gulf through Lake Pontchartrain, making unnecessary 
the hundred-mile trip down the Mississippi and through the 
Eads jetties. The construction of this ship-canal, with its 
“inner harbor,” we are told by Thomas Ewing Dabney, of New 
Orleans, writing in The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), 
was begun on June 6, 1918, but has been delayed by the war. 
The great lock will not be finished for about a year, but except 
at four places, where bridges are being built, and from the lock 
to the Mississippi River, which will be the last work done, the 
eanal itself has been pushed all the way through to a depth 
of twenty-six feet. Writes Mr. Dabney: 


‘Tt is only a question of days now when these bridges will be 
completed and the great dredges are able to push through the 
slender barriers of dirt under thera, giving New Orleans the six- 
mile stretch of industrial sites, served on both banks by the 
Public Belt Railroad, furnishing fixt level facilities for river 
and ocean trade, giving cheap water connection with the coal- 
fields of Alabama and putting New Orleans forty miles closer 
to the sea. 

“The Industrial Canal has cost twelve million dollars already, 
and it will probably cost seven million five hundred thousand 
dollars more before the first ship finally swims from the Missis- 
sippi to Lake Pontchartrain, thereby fulfilling the dream of the 
founders of this country....... 

“The lock is the key to the situation. Here greater diffi- 
culties were encountered than at the building of the Panama 
Canal, according to George M. Wells, of the Goethals Engineer- 
ing Company, and General Goethals’ right-hand man when that 
inter-oceanic thoroughfare was driven. The Goethals Company 
has supervision of the work. Unending quicksands were met; 
furthermore, a marsh-gas pressure developed which constantly 
threatened to blow up the entire bottom of the excavation. 
The quicksands danger was met by huge frameworks, and the 
pressure was overcome by partly flooding the lock and driving 
ten-inch artesian wells to relieve the pressure. All concrete 
work is being laid under water. 

“The over-all length of the lock will be eleven hundred feet. 
The inside dimensions will be seventy-five feet wide and six 
hundred feet long, with a minimum depth of thirty feet of 
water over the sill—accommodation for the ten-thousand-ton 
vessels that come to New Orleans. 

*‘One gets a realizing sense of the size of the job when he is 
told that one hundred thousand cubie yards of dirt have been 
excavated from the cut, which goes sixty-five feet below the 
surface of the ground. This is the hundredth part of the total 
excavation for the entire six miles of canal. It would take ten 
thousand flat cars to carry that dirt—a train one hundred miles 
long. 

‘‘Fourteen thousand piles, from fifty to sixty feet long, are 
necessary to support the floor of this lock, which will be of 
concrete and 10 feet thick. About one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand barrels of cement will be used in making the one 
hundred thousand cubic yards of concrete that will go into the 
lock, and six thousand tons of reenforeing steel. 

“The top of the lock floor will be twenty feet below the 
natural surface of the ground. The top of the lock will be 
forty-five feet above the highest known stage of the river. 
Its sides will be terraced for one hundred and fifty feet on each 
side of the retaining wall and planted as a park for general use. 

“Five sets of steel gates are required, each weighing four 
hundred tons. Four sets are for regular use, and the fifth will 
be for emergencies. All will be electrically controlled. At the 
end of the lock nearer the river there will be a bridge for pedes- 
trians, street-cars, automobiles, and railroads. The approaches 
to this are a three-thousand-foot viaduct. The great crane, with 
its accompanying built-up steel-slotted plates, can also be used 
as a dam across the mouth of the lock in case of emergency. 

‘‘Counting the concrete reenforcing rods, the lock gates, and 
the four 117-foot bascule bridges being built across the canal, 
the total weight of the steel used on this job will be 14,500 tons. 
Two and a half million feet of lumber, board measure, is being 
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GLIMPSE OF THE CANAL THAT WILL PUT NEW ORLEANS FORTY 





MILES NEARER THE SEA. 








used in the concrete form work, and the volume of water contin- 
ued in the canal will be about 6,100 acre-feet—that is, sufficient 
to cover 6,100 acres (ten square miles) to a depth of one foot. 

‘‘Back of the locks the canal widens to 410 feet, according 
to the plans. The full width has not yet been reached here, but 
will in the course of time. This section will be called the Fair- 
way, with a bottom wide enough to enable two vessels drawing 
twenty-nine feet of water to pass. In all probability this sec- 
tion will be devoted to the sites of deposit warehouses. This 
part of the canal can also be developed to the use of the new 
inland waterways trade begun by the Government on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

‘At the farther end of this Fairway lies the eighty-acre ship- 
yard of the Foundation Company, on the banks of the Turning 
Basin. This yard has already launched two ships for the 
French Government—4,200-ton non-sinkable vessels of the 
Parmentier type. This company actually began to build ships 
in the middle of a field, about a mile from the nearest water, 
so confident did it feel in the ability of New Orleans to carry 
the project through to a successful conclusion. Three more 
vessels are on the ways, and the boats will go to sea on time, 
even if it will be a year before the lock is completed, because a 
channel has been dredged through Bayou Bienvenue, tempor- 
arily connected with the canal system, to open water. The 
Foundation Company originally intended to establish here only a 
$1,250,000 assembling-yard, but it later increased its facilities 
by the addition of a fabricating plant. 

‘‘From here to Lake Pontchartrain the canal slants away on 
one tangent—straight through the cypress swamp. First of all, 
workmen had to clear away the trees, averaging two hundred 
to the acre. The cypress stumps of the surface were a great 
difficulty, but nothing in comparison with the stumps and logs 
found at various levels below the surface. These are the remains 
of forests eighteen thousand to twenty thousand years old, ac- 
cording to the theory of local geologists. Louisiana is what is 
known as a region of subsidence. The Gulf of Mexico, as is 
well known, at one time extended to where Cairo, IIl., is now. 
Early in the earth’s history great forests were where New Orleans 
now lies. 

“They sank beneath the sea; rivers 
built up land, and new forests grew; they, too, sank, and 
the cycle was repeated. The ordinary type of twenty and 
twenty-two-type dredge, even with the strength of one-thousand 
horse behind it, was unable to penetrate these obstacles, and 
special machinery was developed by a New Orleans engineer to 
meet the difficulty. And now a full twenty-six feet of water 
extends straight to the lake. The canal is to be deepened four 
feet more, and its width is also to be increased to the planned 
size of 330 feet at top and 150 feet at the bottom. But not 
many vessels that carry six thousand tons of cotton need any 
more. 

‘‘At the Pontchartrain end of the canal is the Doullut & 
Williams shipyard, building six vessels of 9,600 tons each for 
the Shipping Board. Four of the hulls bulk hugely on the 
ways. The first steel was laid November 20, 1918, just three 
months after work on the yard. began. 

““At the Florida Walk section the great drainage siphon is 
being built. This is a canal under the Industrial Canal, and 
through it will be pumped the entire drainage of New Orleans 





with their silt again 


into Lake Borgne. Most of the drainage now goes into Lake 
Pontchartrain, and this is one of the reasons why the lakeside 
front yard of New Orleans has not been more developed to 
resorts and homes. Splendid bathing beaches. are available 
here. As soon as possible after the completion of the siphon 
the drainage will be sent into Lake Borgne, which leads into 
the Gulf of Mexico.” 





EINSTEIN’S OWN STORY 
R. EINSTEIN HAS THE HONOR not only of restor- 


ing metaphysics to a position in natural science that 

it has not held since the days of the early schoolmen, 
but of making the man on the street or in the trolley-car talk 
about it. Philosophers have long recognized that certain things, 
seemingly absolute, are only relative; but the ordinary citizen 
sared not a whit until certain other things, the result of a mathe- 
matical discussion begun fifteen years ago, were suddenly found, 
by observers of a solar eclipse, to have real correspondence 
with nature. When a philosopher says ‘‘nothing is absolute, 
only relations exist,” it might be thought that he had gone the 
limit in this direction; but Einstein goes further—he tells us 
Even Sir Isaac 


” 


that some relations are themselves relative. 
Newton acknowledged the non-existence of any such knowable 
thing as absolute position in space; only difference of position, 
With 
Einstein even this is indefinite, being dependent on the velocity 


distance, the relation of two positions, is knowable. 


of the observer. Einstein himself refers his theory, or his dis- 
covery, whichever it may be termed, to his effort to reconcile 
two apparently incompatible principles, both of which he be- 
lieves to be true. Whether the elaborate system thus evolved 
satisfies the mind better than a denial of one or the other prin- 
ciple at the start, it is difficult to say. Dr. Einstein writes of his 
work in The Times (London), and our quotations are from a 


reprint of the article in Science (New York, January 2). He says: 


‘“‘There are several kinds of theory in physics. Most of them 
are constructive. These attempt to build a picture of complex 
phenomena out of some relatively simple proposition. The 
kinetic theory of gases, for instance, attempts to refer to molecular 
movement the mechanical, thermal, and diffusional properties of 
gases. When we say that we understand a group of natural 
phenomena, we mean that we have found a constructive theory 
which embraces them. 

‘But in addition to this most weighty group of theories, there 
is another group, consisting of what I call theories of principle. 
These employ the analytic, not the synthetic, method. Their 


starting-point and foundation are not hypothetical constituents, 
but empirically observed general properties of phenomena, prin- 
ciples from which mathematical formulas are deduced of such a 
kind that they apply to every case which presents itself. Thermo- 
dynamics, for instance, starting from the fact that perpetual motion 
never occurs in ordinary experience, attempts to deduce from 
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HOW THE ASPHALT IS EXCAVATED AND LOADED. 








this, by analytic processes, a theory which will apply in every 
ease. The merit of constructive theories is their compre- 
hensiveness, adaptability, and clarity; that of the theories of 
principle their logical perfection and the security of their 
foundation. 

“The theory of relativity is a theory of principle. To under- 
stand it, the principles on which it rests must be grasped. But 
before stating these it is necessary to point out that the theory 
of relativity is like a house with two separate stories, the special 
relativity theory and the general theory of relativity. 

**Sinee the time of the ancient Greeks it has been well known 
that in describing the motion of a body we must refer to another 
body. The motion of a railway-train is described with refer- 
ence to the ground, of a planet with reference to the total 
assemblage of visible fixt stars. In physies the bodies to which 
motions are spatially referred are termed systems of coordinates. 
The laws of mechanics of Galileo and Newton can be formulated 
only by using a system of coordinates. 

“The state of motion of a system of coordinates can not be 
chosen arbitrarily if the laws of mechanics are to hold good (it 
must be free from twisting and from acceleration). . . . The 
special relativity theory is the application of the following 
proposition to any natural process: ‘Every law of nature which 
holds good with respect to a coordinate system must also hold 
good for any other system, provided that [the two] are in uniform 
movement of translation.’ 

“The second principle on which the special relativity theory 
rests is that of the constancy of the velocity of light in a vacuum. 
Light in a vacuum has a definite and constant velocity, inde- 
pendent of the velocity of its source. Physicists owe their 
confidence in this proposition to the Maxwell-Lorentz theory 
of electrodynamics. The two principles which I have mentioned 
have received strong experimental confirmation, but do not seem 
to be logically compatible.” 


What Dr. Einstein apparently means is that the first prin- 
ciple quoted asserts the dependence of natural law on the motion 
of the observer, while the second asserts the absolute indepen- 
dence of one law—that fixing the velocity of light. In his theory, 
he achieves their logical reconciliation, he asserts, by making a 
change in the doctrine of the physical laws of space and time. 
He goes on: 


“Tt became evident that a statement of the coincidence of two 
events could have a meaning only in connection with a system 
of coordinates, that the mass of bodies and the rate of movement 
of clocks must depend on their state of motion with regard to the 
coordinates. ...... 

‘Physics had to be modified. The most notable change 
was a new law of motion for (very rapidly) moving mass-points, 
and this soon came to be verified in the case of electrically laden 
particles. The most important result of the special relativity 
system concerned the inert mass of a material system. It 
became evident that the inertia of such a system must depend 





on its energy-content so that we were driven to the conception 
that inert mass was nothing else than latent energy. The 
doctrine of the conservation of mass lost its independence and 
became merged in the doctrine of conservation of energy. 

‘The special relativity theory, which was simply a systematic 
extension of the electrodynamics of Maxwell and Lorentz, 
had consequences which reached beyond itself. . . . Consider 
the case of a system of coordinates which is conceived as being 
in stable rotation relative to a system of inertia in the Newtonian 
sense.’ The forces which, relatively to this system, are centrifugal 
must, in the Newtonian sense, be attributed to inertia. But 
these centrifugal forces are, like gravitation, proportional to the 
mass of the bodies. Is it not, then, possible to regard the 
system of coordinates as at rest and the centrifugal forees 
gravitational? The interpretation seemed obvious, but classical 
mechanics forbade it. 

“This slight sketch indicates how a generalized theory of 
relativity must include the laws of gravitation, and actual 
pursuit. of the conception has justified the hope. But the 
way was harder than was expected, because it contradicted 
Euclidian geometry. In other words, the laws according to 
which material bodies are arranged in space do not exactly agree 
with the: laws of space prescribed by the Euclidian geometry 
of solids. This is what is meant by the phrase ‘a warp in space.’ 
The fundamental concepts ‘straight,’ ‘plane,’ etc., accordingly 
lose their exact meaning in physics. 

‘In the generalized theory of relativity, the doctrine of space 
and time, kinematics, is no longer one of the absolute foundations 
of general physics. The geometrical states of bodies and the 
rates of clocks depend in the first place on their gravitational 
fields, which again are produced by the material systems 
concerned. 

“Thus the new theory of gravitation diverges widely from 
that of Newton with respect to its basal principle. But in prac- 
tical application the two agree so closely that it has been diffi- 
cult to find cases in which the actual differences could be sub- 
jected to observation. As yet only the following have been 
suggested: 

‘1. The distortion of the oval orbits of planets round the sun 
(confirmed in the case of the planet Mercury). 

“‘2. The deviation of light-rays in a gravitational field (con- 
firmed by the English Solar Eclipse expedition). 

‘“*3. The shifting of spectral lines toward the red end of the 
spectrum in the ease of light coming to us from stars of apprecia- 
ble mass (not yet confirmed). ...... 

‘““No one must think that Newton’s great creation can be 
overthrown in any real sense by this or by any other theory. 
His clear and wide ideas will for ever retain their significance 
as the foundation on which our modern conceptions of physics 
have been built.” 


An interesting statement by Dr. Einstein in his conclusion is 
an admission that his system stands or falls by any single detail. 
Modification is impossible. The whole is either true or untrue. 
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WHERE THE ASPHALT COMES FROM 


HE FAMOUS PITCH LAKE of Trinidad, which sup- 

plies us with most of our asphalt, is illustrated and 

described in The Scientific American Supplement (New 

York). Long ago, says the writer, when Nature was stocking 

her storehouse with gifts for man, she must have recognized 

modern needs for smooth and dustless highways. For in the 

crater of an extinct voleano she set up her chemical laboratory 

for producing an inexhaustible supply of asphalt, the perfect 
road-material. He continues: 


‘‘Nature is not always kind to man; many of her treasures 
are hidden deep down in the earth, or at the bottom of the sea. 
For copper, tin, and gold man must climb high mountains and 
drill and blast through miles of rock; not so with asphalt, how- 
ever, for here Nature seemed to have been in a pleasant mood. 
‘Let’s make it handy,’ she seemed to say, and handy it is. Near 
the sea it lies, and right on the surface so that no mining is 
necessary—in a form so pure that it requires almost no refining 
and in a constantly renewed supply. What other mineral can 
you name which, when a wagon-load is taken away, accommodat- 
ingly fills up the hole by itself, so that there is just as much 
there as before? Sounds like a story of mythology, yet asphalt 
does just that. The largest and best-known asphalt deposit in 
the world is found on the eastern side of the island of Trinidad, 
just a few miles off the coast of Venezuela, South America. This 
great deposit has been worked for years at the rate of 200,000 
tons a year, yet there is no hole to be seen, not even a depression 
in the bed, and, apparently, there is just as much there now as 
there was at the very beginning. 

“The ‘Pitch Lake,’ as it is called, occupies what seems to be 
the crater of an extinct mud voleano. It is about a mile from 
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THOUSANDS OF BARRELS OF ASPHALT 
Ready for shipment. 
“This asphalt contains very little foreign matter, and as it stands 
could be used for road-work.” 











the seashore, and has an elevation of 135 feet above the sea. 
The ‘lake’ or deposit covers an area of about one hundred acres, 
and is of an unknown depth. Borings of a hundred feet have 
been made. The surface is hard, excepting a few soft spots near 
the middle; it resembles brownish-black earth or stone. In 
places it is a bit soft underfoot so that the shoes leave impressions 
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in the surface just as they do on an asphalt pavement of a 
hot day. 

“There are a few soft spots where the mass oozes and bubbles 
up in a semiliquid state. There is no vegetation over the 
deposit, and standing at the edge one notes that it is perceptibly 
higher in the middle than at the sides. 

“The deposit is owned by the Government of Trinidad, and is 
leased to an American company to work. The income to the 
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VIEW OF THE ASPHALT LAKE 
From the railroad incline. 
“This great deposit has been worked for years at the rate of 200,000 
tons a year, yet there is no hole to be seen, not even a depression 
in the bed, and, apparently, there is just as much there now as there 
was at the very beginning.” 











island from this curious deposit is said to amount to around a 
quarter of a million dollars annually. 

‘“‘A refinery is located near the edge, and several narrow-gage 
tracks run out across the lake. The cross-ties of these tracks 
must be renewed every few weeks, for they gradually sink down 
and disappear in the asphalt, and if new ones are not constantly 
supplied the track itself would soon go out of sight. Negro 
workmen dig up the crude asphalt with picks in the spots where 
it is hard; the soft spots are left alone. It does not come up 
easily, but israther tough, bends but does not break easily. The 
mass below the surface is full of holes and reminds one of Swiss 
cheese. The farther down we go the softer does the material 
become, so that after one spot is dug out to a depth of about 
two feet or so, the workmen are obliged to dig in some other 
place. In the course of a week or ten days the hole that was 
dug out fills itself up again even with the surface. The heat is 
intense over the whole surface of the lake. 

“‘This asphalt contains very little foreign matter, and as it 
stands could be used for road-work. When it is to be used for 
roofing or the making of asphalt paints it is put through a special 
refining process. 

‘‘Asphalt or asphaltum is like coal, a product of prehistoric 
vegetation. The only other deposit which approaches this one 
in size is found in the lowlands of Venezuela about fifty miles 
from the coast, and altho of a still purer quality the location 
of the lake makes it hard to get at. Some authorities claim that 
these two lakes are connected, and are fed from the same source 
through subterranean fissures in the rock. 

‘*‘ Asphalt was first used as a road-material in Paris some fifty 
years ago, but has attained its greatest usefulness in America.” 
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MAUD POWELL 


HE VIOLIN is on top now in music, where the’ piano 

stood in the public affection some years back. In 

pointing to this fact a few weeks ago a quoted authority 
stated that it was due to the dominance of great personalities 
in that field of art. Since the death of Maud Powell we find 
The News-Leader, of Richmond, declaring 


**She was born in Peru, Ill., on August 22, 1868, the daughter 
of William Bramwell and Minnie Paul Powell. Many years 
afterward, when asked the question: 

***Ts it true, Miss Powell, that you have Hungarian blood?’ 
she made the reply: 

‘*Tt is. Through my mother I have inherited real Gipsy 
blood, I am sure. My mother was a Ger- 
man, but she must have had Hungarian 





that ‘‘with Ysaye and Kreisler she was re- 
sponsible for that tremendous interest in 
the violin which is perhaps the most out- 
standing feature of musical life in America 
to-day.” All the other native performers 
on this instrument are given a secondary 
place to her both as an artist and as an 
‘influence. Naturally the question of sex 
has been interjected into the appraisals of 
her art since her death, but the Philadelphia 
Inquirer claims that she ‘‘ranked among 
the greatest of violinists without regard 
to sex.”” Yet sex is admittedly a bar to the 
highest achievements on this instrument, 
as The Inquirer sees the question in relation 
to this late distinguished exponent: 


‘Tn all those respects which constitute the 
criterion of violin-playing, in technique, in 
style, in taste, in method, and in expression, 
she was a perfect mistress of her instru- 
ment, and those who must, be accounted 
her superiors may be numbered on the fingers 
of a single hand. Her limitations were those 
which her sex ineluctably imposed. - To 
realize all the potentialities of the violin 
requires more physical strength than is 
generally imagined, and this is probably one 
of the reasons why women violinists of the 
first order of ability have been so few. 

“How many within recent years can be 
recalled who were admittedly in the virtuoso 
- Class; or who were qualified to play in associa- 
- tion with a symphony orchestra? Only three 
or four, and these have disappeared from 
the concert-room long enough to be gener- 
ally forgotten. There was Madam Norman 
Neruda, known in private life as Lady 
Charles Halle, wife of the distinguished 
pianist. She was an admirable player, with 
a large tone and a well-developed technique 
and a disciplined power of coordination; 
but it was rather as a member of a famous 








AN UNCONVENTIONAL POR- 
TRAIT OF MAUD POWELL, 
Who dies leaving no successor of 
equal eminence among women mu- 
sicians to fill her place. 


ancestors. I remember her once saying, 
when she heard a band of strolling players, 
“T could follow them.” She meant it. 
She was a Gipsy, and so am I. I always 
think of that remark of hers when I play 
the final movement of the ‘‘Wieniawski 
eoncerto.”’’ 

“As a child her natural gift for the violin 
was so marked that her parents sent her at 
the age of nine to Chicago, where she re- 
ceived instruction from William Lewis for 
four years. Lewis then advised that her 
training should be continued at Leipzig. 
There she entered the class of Professor 
Schradieck, and her progress was so rapid 
that at the end of a year she was given her 
diploma. 

“To broaden her musical education by a 
knowledge of other methods, she went to 
Paris and passed first on the list of eighty 
applicants in the contest for places in the 
Conservatoire. In Paris her teacher, Dancia, 
provided valuable additions to her artistic 
equipment, giving her particularly a more 
assured poise in performance. 

“Tt was in London the following year 
that Joachim heard her play. She was ap- 
pearing in concerts in various parts of En- 
gland, and was hailed as a sort of infant 
phenomenon. But Joachim at once greeted 
her as an artist, not merely a prodigy, and 
invited her to Berlin and to receive special 
instruction from him. She seized this chance 
thus to complete her education under the 
master, and the ensuing year she spent in 
Berlin, making what may be considered her 
début there in 1885. 

“‘On her return to America her New York 
début with the Philharmonic Orchestra fol- 
lowed the same year. From that time until 
her death her position in the musical world 
was assured. Theodore Thomas at once 
engaged her for a series of concerts in all the 
large Eastern cities, and her success was 
instantaneous. 

‘Her life since then had been one of con- 
stant industrious devotion to her art. She 








quartet than as a soloist that her reputa- 
tion was made and her best work done. 
Another gifted artist was Camilla Urso, who belonged to a past 
generation, but whom some old-timers will remember as a 
player rather showy than sound, whose most popular effects 
were achieved by means which, by the purists at least, are not 
recognized as strictly legitimate. 

““More recently, but a good many years ago at that, came 
Teresina Tua, who was heard here on a single occasion with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was damned with faint praise, 
and quickly faded away without ever having been missed. That 
about completes the list, and Maud Powell was easily the equal 
of the first-mentioned and no less easily the superior of the 
other two. 

“Considering how many thousands of young women have 
been and are violin students, it is somewhat surprizing that no 
one can be named as competent to fill the place which the 
passing of Maud Powell has vacated.” 


Sketching her career, the New York Times says: 


appeared as a soloist in the orchestras of 
nearly every great conductor of the period, including Seidl, 
Gericke, Nikisch, and Damrosch, toured Germany and Austria 
with the Arion Society in 1892, organized the Maud Powell 
String Quartet in 1894, toured the British Isles and the Con- 
tinent in 1900 and 1901, South Africa during three following 
years, and every season thereafter made a tour of this country.” 


Counting up our instrumentalists, it is seen that the men 
far outnumber the women, so the fact that Maud Powell began 
her career in an atmosphere of ‘‘strong opposition to women in 
instrumental music”’ leads us to reflect on those whose enthusiasm 
and talent may have died within them. A writer in the New 
York Evening Post, probably Mr. Finck, observes: 

‘“No doubt it did seem odd to see a girl of twenty stand on the 


stage conspicuously, playing a violin solo with Theodore Thomas 
and the-eighty or more men of his orchestra as her accompanists; 
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but it was a spectacle to which music-lovers soon became ac- 
eustomed. There are orchestral instruments which will always 
be unsuitable for women—drums and trombones and mammoth 
tubas. But the violin is all right; no less an authority than 
Berlioz called it. the woman’s voice of the orchestra, It is 
habitually used for the expression of beauty and sentiment, the 
outbursts of virile force being left to the brasses and the instru- 
ments of percussion. 

“Some women musicians are more masculine than their rivals 
of the strong sex. Schumann, in his letters to the pianist who 
became his wife, frequently admonished her to restrain her 
aggressively virile temperament. That a woman 
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RENOIR 


ARIS SHOP-GIRLS, in the slang of the city called midi- 
nettes, found. their painter in Auguste Renoir. ‘He 
has given them all the charm that, and far more character 

than, the eighteenth-century painters gave to those great ladies 
of their period,’’ says a writer in the Manchester Guardian. 
Painters of the advanced schools of to-day are apt to go back of 
Matisse, their chief exemplar, to Renoir, who is said to have 





can be forceful and impetuous without being in 
the least mannish is illustrated by the eminent 
Chicago pianist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, whom 
Huneker called the Sarah Bernhardt of the key- 
board. The same critic years ago accused Maud 
Poweli of not developing the feminine side of her 
work. She had not done so purposely, because of 
the then existing prejudice against women violin- 
ists; but thenceforth she determined, as she re- 
marked to Frederick H. Martens, ‘to be just 
myself, and play as the spirit moved me, with no 
further thought of sex or sex distinctions, which in 
art, after all, are secondary.’ She realized this 
forcibly on one occasion when, with some other 
judges, she listened behind a screen to young com- 
petitors on the violin and piano. In several cases 
all the judges guessed wrongly. Sir George Hen- 
schel, however, relates that Brahms never failed 
to guess the sex of an unseen player. 

“While it is true that the most foreefully mascu- 
line pianists, like. Liszt, Rubinstein, Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Powell, to name only a few, had and 
have their moments of exquisite tenderness, which 
is classed among feminine attributes, it is to be 
sincerely hoped that sex in music will never be 
obliterated.” 


The New York Evening Sun speaks of the dead 
woman’s Americanism: 


“She saw clearly the failures in our national 
art and the sources of such weakness. Referring 
once to successful American work in many fields, 
she said: ‘There are more liveliness and high spirits 
than of spirituality. We don’t live deeply enough. 
We depend too much on the big outer stimulus— 
like a baseball game—to rouse us. . . . We must 
be turned away from the things that we possess to 
a deeper inner life.’ 

‘*Being a woman, she must needs find greatness 
in the expression of her womanhood. Those who 
said she ‘played like a man’ were deceived by the 
courage and intensity of her attack. There was 
no imitation of. masculinity.. When Maud Powell 
played her fiddle sang for the dumb fingers of old 


women sewing the years into. the fabric of their ks pea 








Courtesy of American Art Association. 


This Renoir, which brought $28,000, represents the more domestic side of the painter's 


“DANS LA PRAIRIE.” 


His pictures of the Paris midinette are among his more piquant subjects. 








patience; for the hand of the bride adorning her- 
self for her husband; for the child who holds a first 
doll in the small circle of her arm; for the pioneer’s wife, the 
sailor’s, and the soldier’s; for the lonely woman unfulfilled. 

‘** America was richer for her life. And tho the strings of her 
violin are silent, waiting in. vain for the melodious marriage of 
the bow, all that she gave is not lost. For the lesson of her life 
is not limited to the violinist.. Every honest craftsman may 
take inspiration from a career guided by so lofty a purpose, 
wrought out through such faithful apprenticeship, bestowing 
upon others an unshadowed service: whose flower was beauty 
and truth.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle mentions a trait: 


“Years ago, when Sibellius was an unknown name in this 
country, Miss Powell, as she was then, played his exacting violin 
concerto at a special concert in Carnegie Hall. So far as anybody 
could guess from the state of musical taste at the time the work 
would be useless for her concert repertory and it seemed unlikely 
that she would have occasion to repeat it. Yet for that single 
performance she memorized that long composition in an un- 
familiar style. That was Maud Powell. She was never content 
to play anything until she had put the best of herself into it and 
until she had brought the best. out of it which her strong musi- 
eal intelligence and great patience could fathom.” 





inspired Matisse and so made himself the fountain-head of the 
art of to-day about which men continue to dispute. Impression- 
ism, of which Renoir was one of the pioneers, through him 
becomes Postimpressionism, and so on into things of which he 
might have prayed to be spared the blame. He died the other 
day at Cannes, at the age of seventy-nine, a few days too soon 
to hear the results of the sale of several of his pictures in New 
York on January 14. Not that the news that one of his paint- 
ings. brought $27,000 and another $28,000 would do him any 
material good; but it could not fail to justify his faith in him- 
self, tho he might reflect bitterly on the time he let a picture 
go for $28. A writer in the Boston Transcript, ‘‘M. F. B.,”’ says: 


‘*Tt seems incredible to us now, when the tenets of Impression- 
ism are so fundamental and accepted as a part of present-day 
paintings, that in 1877 Renoir was forced to sell his canvases 
by public auction sale, and at one sale for twenty canvases 
only realized about $430. Of these, one of the most beautiful 
nudes, ‘Avant le Bain,’ went for $28. He was not entirely with- 
out following at that time, tho, as he painted several very 
successful portraits. In these he at first, through policy 
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selected sober schemes of color, and finally in 1879 he was again 
admitted to the Salon and continued to exhibit there for several 
years with increasing éclat, until gradually the public accepted 
the ideas of the Impressionists and they came into their own. 
In the autumn Salon of 1904, Renoir had a large space set apart 
for his works and exhibited a representative collection of can- 
vases which called forth universal praise. 

‘‘Renoir was a most prolific painter and he painted every 
kind of subject. His work so completely sums up the ideas and 
methods of the Impressionists that it alone would form a com- 
prehensive record of this movement, tho he was not as good a 
draftsman as Degas or as exquisite a colorist as Monet. His 
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in New York and Paris that he would not hesitate to pay the 
best price for the work of these two artists (Monet and Renoir), 
and he believed he had obtained the cream of the market. 
The prices for the two Renoirs, being records, bear out this 
claim. Ina notice of Renoir by “‘R. E. D.,’’ in the Manchester 
Guardian we read: 


‘Renoir, like Sisley and the other Impressionists who had no 
private means, had a hard struggle for existence; for the first 
sixteen years, at least, of his career as a painter he was in extreme 
poverty, but he continued to persevere. It was Charpentier, 
the well-known publisher, who 
gave him the opportunity of 





escaping from penury. Renoir 





Courtesy of the American Art Association. 


“CANOTIERS A CHATON.” 








This and the preceding brought record prices for Renoir, $27,000 being paid for this ‘‘ gay, colorful scene.” 


had painted a head of Madame 
Charpentier, which was exhibited 
at the Impressionist exhibition 
of 1877. Charpentier was so 
much pleased with it that he com- 
missioned the artist to paint a 
large, life-sized portrait of his 
wife and their two little girls. 
This is the famous ‘Charpentier 
Family,’ now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York, 
thanks to the enlightened initia- 
tive of Mr. Roger Fry. It is the 
masterpiece of this period of 
Renoir’s art. Owing to the per- 
sonal influence of Madame Char- 
pentier, this picture and the very 
fine portrait of the actress, Mlle. 
Jeanne Samary, were accepted 
by the Salon in 1879. 

‘Renoir continued to exhibit 
at the Salon for several years, 
but he again appeared at the 
Impressionist exhibition held in 
the Rue St. Honoré in 1882, 
when he was represented by 
twenty-five pictures, and also in 
that of 1883. Since 1883 he 
has only once exhibited, at the 
Salon, namely, in 1890, when he 
sent a large picture of the three 
daughters of the poet Catulle 
Mendés. In the winter of 1881- 
82 Renoir had visited Italy, and 
painted at Venice, Naples, and 
Palermo; he caught a chill in 











work was very uneven, and he appears to have used three 
distinct methods. The first of these is found chiefly in his 
nudes, in which the paint appears to be put on with a palet- 
knife. In these nudes he was more concerned with the luminous 
qualities of the flesh than with the line, and his drawing is often 
inaccurate. The second manner is more closely related to 
Impressionist methods. It is the way in which he painted his 
landseapes, flowers, and his portraits, and more closely resembles 
the broken color of Monet. His best canvases were made this 
way, including his ‘ Déjeuners des Canotiers,’ the ‘Bal au Moulin 
de la Galette,’ ‘The Terrace,’ and ‘The Sleeping Woman with 
Cat.’ The third method appears to be a combination of the 
two, and by it he experimented a great deal with brilliant colors, 
not always successfully.” 

The works of Renoir were first seen in this country in 1886, 
when, in an exhibition of the Impressionists held in New York, 
there were thirty-six pictures by Renoir, fourteen by Manet, 
twenty-two by Degas, forty-one by Pissaro, fifty by Claude 
Monet, twelve by Sisley, eight by Berthe Morisot, and seven by 
Guillamin. America almost at once began to buy pictures 
by the Impressionists, and the sale just held is called by the 
press the finest collection of the work of the modern French 
artists, Monet, Renoir, Manet, Sisley, ever put up at public 
auction. Mr. Arthur B. Emmons, the principal owner of this 
group made up of several collections, declares in a note that the 
charm of his collection is not due to chance, but that in gathering 
it during the past ten to fifteen years it had been understood 


arriving at Marseilles, and his 
doctor ordered him to Algiers, 
where he spent the spring of 1882, and whence he brought back 
many brilliant paintings of African sunlight.” 

From another hand is printed in the same paper this view of 
his later years: 

‘Renoir, whose death is announced this evening, had for a good 
many years lived chiefly in the south of France, but he used 
until recently to spend the three hottest months of the year in 
Paris, where he arrived just when other people were thinking 
of going away. Like Degas, he was true to Montmartre, and had 
a flat with a large studio on the boulevard near the Cirque 
Medrano, commonly known as ‘Boumboum.’ 

“‘It was there that I saw him for the last time—it must have 
been in the summer of 1914, shortly before the war. He 
was very infirm and spent his time in a wheeled chair, being 


unable to walk. He was still painting, but the brush had 
to be put into his hand, for he could not pick it up. The 
marvelous color remained, but in other regards pictures 


painted in such conditions were naturally below the level of his 
best work. 

“T had undertaken to organize an exhibition of his paintings 
in the galleries of a leading London dealer. Renoir was much 
interested in the project, and gave his formal adhesion to the 
appeal to collectors to lend pictures. The exhibition was to 
be held in the autumn of 1914, but the war put an end to 
the scheme. 

‘Of the great Impressionists only Claude Monet now remains. 
He is nearly the same age as Renoir, but when I last heard news 
of him his seventy-eight years still sat lightly on him and he was 
wonderfully young and vigorous,” 











THE “WALKOUT” OF SCHOOL- 
TEACHERS 


EACHERS HAVE FINALLY STOPT PLEADING for 
more pay and have ‘walked out.” Last year 143,000 
school-teachers abandoned their calling to go into 
better-paid work, according to Secretary Lane. The Financial 
Chronicle (New York) calls attention to the fact that one thousand 
rural communities in New York State have been foreed to close 
their schools because of a lack of teachers. It places the short- 
age at five thousand in this State 
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States fixt by law the minimum pay. The number should be 
doubled and trebled. Maine’s Commissioner declared this 
week that since the minimum there has been made $900 no 
difficulty has been found in maintaining the schools. The 
admirable education bill of Massachusetts last year made it 
$650, offered a premum of $100 additional for a year’s training 
and a fixt amount of experience, and added $100 more for further 
qualifications. ‘The larger and more progressive States,’ said 
the Massachusetts Special Commission on Education, ‘have 
tended toward a definite policy of State support by direct 
appropriation in addition to the local systems of ‘taxation.’ 
“State legislation demands preceding or accompanying State 





alone. Four hundred schools 
in West Virginia have not re- 
opened this year. New Jersey 
confesses to six thousand pupils 
being now “handicapped in 
their preparation for the compe- 
tition of later years” by con- 
spicuously poor teaching, and 
furthermore it owns that the 
State faces a ‘‘demoralized and 
broken-down educational sys- 
tem.”” Other States own to a 
reduced efficiency in educational 
facilities. All in all there is a 
shortage of thirty-nine thousand 
teachers according to a careful 
poll of the National Education 
Association, and sixty-five thou- 
sand employed who are admit- 
tedly unfit for the job. Ata 
recent meeting in New York of 
Commissioners of Education for 
nine States these statements 
were made, and their publication 
leads the New York Evening Post 
to comment: 


“The reason is inadequacy of 
pay. Particularly distressing is 
the condition of rural schools. 
Cities. show a considerable re- 





By permission of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Painted around 1879 and regarded as the masterpiece of this period of Renoir’s work. 








“THE CHARPENTIER FAMILY.” 








sponsiveness to the campaigns 
undertaken for the teacher, but 
the country is more wedded to ‘economy’ and more likely to 
think that ‘anybody can teach school.’ Commissioner Kendall 
believes that New Jersey’s principal problem lay in the rural 
schools, where the minimum salary is $70 a month. New York’s 
Deputy Commissioner remarked that the same was true of this 
State, where one thousand rural communities were foreed to 
close schools last year and contract for the education of their 
children in other towns. The result, he added, was abandoned 
farms, for tenants moved to localities which furnished proper 
advantages. Commissioner Smith, of Massachusetts, said 
that the same consequence, rural degeneration, was evident 
in the Bay State; two thousand teachers were working there in 
1918 for annual salaries of less than $550, many at $400, and some 
even at $350. In Alabama last year the average salary for male 
teachers in white schools was $470, or less than $10 a week for 
the year, and for female teachers, $312, while the average salary 
for teachers in negro schools was the incredible sum of $179. 

‘*No wonder President Neilson burst out before Smith Alumnze 
that teachers had been patient till patience was sinful, and he 
was glad to hear of thousands of vacancies: 

‘“**T hope there will be thousands and thousands more. 1 hope 
there will not be a public school in the country next year that 
isn’t handicapped for lack of teachers.’”’ 


The prominence of the rural-school problem and the failure 
of the cities to raise salaries, says The Evening Post, commends 
the matter to the State legislatures: 

““New York would be in far worse position to-day had it not 


been for the Lockwood Law of 1919, which added substantially 
to the wages paid both up-State and here. In 1915 thirteen 


more efficient administra- 
being taken as unit, tho 
old States especially the 


measures for the consolidation and 
tion of schools, the county usually 
New York took the township, In 
principle that wealthy communities with few children should 
assist poor ones with many meets opposition. But it-ean be 
rushed through, and only by State action can the influence of 
generous and efficient ideas reach the most penny-pinching 
and backward cities and districts.” 

The resignation of Dr. Virgil Prettyman as head of the Horace 
Mann School to accept a position in the business world “ typi- 
fies the drift of the ablest minds out of the teaching profession.” 
The New York Evening Sun, saying this, also points to his 
action as ‘“‘noteworthy by the gloomy picture he draws of the 


future of education in this country.” It goes on: 


‘““The present salary increases, he says, are totally inadequate. 
Nothing less than 200 or 300 per cent. will meet the situation. 
Since at present this is out of the question, it will be impossible 
to secure the services of men and women properly equipped for 
teaching. ‘I am frankly pessimistic about the future of edu- 
eation,’ he says. ‘I do not believe America will realize the 
desperate situation of the schools in time to prevent the wrecking 
of the entire system.’ 

‘It is to be hoped that Dr. Prettyman pictures the case in too 
gloomy a light.. No one will deny the urgency of the need for 
greater salaries, but that the nation’s educational system is in 
danger may well be questioned. Men and women of ability 
will in the future, as in the past, be drawn into the teaching pro- 
fession, not because of the monetary returns it affords, but from 
a love of the work itself.” 
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THE CHURCH’S DUTY 


WU pie THE RECTOR of a Fifth Avenue Church 
compares the Soviet ‘“‘Ark’’ with the Mayflower, he 
precipitates a discussion of his denomination’s proper 

attitude toward the suppression of dangerous radicalism. 

After Dr. Perey Stickney Grant, of the Episcopal Church of 

the Ascension, criticized the deportation of 


. 


TOWARD THE “RED” 


Grant had a perfect right to utter whatever opinions he held 
about the deportations, and his own vestrymen in their report 
to the Bishop declare emphatically that their rector had a 
perfect right to say what he did and to allow the use of the 
Parish House as an assembly-place for the marchers protesting 

against the deportations. The committee 





Emma Goldman and her fellow passengers 
on the Buford and emphasized the danger 
in suppressing ‘‘free speech,” he was 
promptly rebuked by brother clergymen, 
and a committee of his vestrymen was asked 
to make a report upon his acts and utter- 
ances to the Bishop of his diocese. Dr. 
G. A. Carstensen, rector of an up-town 
Episcopal church in New York, declared in 
a sermon quoted in the New York Evening 
Sun that ‘‘by likening the deported anarch- 
ists to the Pilgrim fathers” Dr. Grant did 
“‘besmirch”’ the Cross of Christ ‘‘and befoul 
his pulpit.’”’ Dr. Carstensen went on to 
contrast the Pilgrim fathers with the voy- 
agers on the Buford and to indicate clearly 
enough his own approval of the deportation: 

“The Pilgrim fathers were God-fearing 
men of faith and courage who stood for 
loyalty to God and service to humanity. The 
unwilling passengers on the ship which sailed 
under sealed orders from New York “in 
December, 1919, were idlers, slackers, 
ruffians, blasphemers. Listen to their own 
pronouncement: 

***We hate religion because it lulls the spirit 
with lying tales, takes away courage and 
faith in the power of men; faith in the 
triumph of justice. here on the earth, and 
not in a chimerical heaven. We declare war 
upon all gods and religious fables. Religion 


Says Dr. 
who is 


Percy 








DEPORTATION IS UNAMERICAN, 


Stickney 

“not sure that the sailing of 

the Soviet ark will not take a place 

in history equal to the landing of 
the Pilgrims.”’ 


desires to go on record to assert its ‘‘ belief 
in the importance of a free pulpit.” The 
reference to the Mayflower they declare to 
have been a mere ‘‘comment on the histori- 
eal coincidence.” This 
ported as follows by the New York World: 


reference was re- 


‘“Two hundred and ninety-nine years ago 
to-day the Mayflower sailed into Plymouth 
Harbor. To-day the Soviet ark sailed from 
New York. I am not sure that the sailing 
of the Soviet ark will not take a place in 
history equal to the landing of the Pilgrims. 
To deport persons for having and preaching 
ideas is a very materialistic thing todo. You 
may deport three hundred or three million 
and think you are going to deport ideas, but 
you’re not. Could one have devised a more 
fruitful method of advertising a cause or a 
more successful method of gaining friends 
for it? 

“‘This deportation seems to have cast dis- 
credit on the boasted American tradition of 
free speech and discussion, the tradition 
that was so loved by Abraham Lincoln.” 


In a long statement given to the New York 
Evening Post, Dr. Grant sets forth his views 
on the proper national policy toward radical- 
Grant, ism. He says in part: 

“T agree that if there is a regulation by 
which a man ean be excluded from the coun- 
try upon his arrival he can logically be 








eovers everything with fog. Real evil be- 
eomes visionary and visionary good a reality. 
Religion has always sanctified slavery and grief and tears.’ 

“Of such sort are the vermin who claim that the world owes 
them a living and do not scruple to demand it with bombs 
and firebrands; creatures to whom the world owes nothing but 
sufficient voltage to rid the earth of them.’ 


A few days later, as reported in the same newspaper, Bishop 
Burch of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York, without 
mentioning any names, told a meeting of churchwomen in the 
Cathedral that he was being inundated with letters questioning 
the loyalty of the Church or voicing fears that its loyalty was 
being questioned. He asked his hearers most earnestly ‘‘to 
make it clear to every one that the spirit of socialism, Bol- 
shevism, or any other ism does not exist in this Church,” and 
continued : 


**We could not be a Church of Christ if we were not patriotic. 
We could not be faithful to the Lord if we were not loyal to the 
Government under which we live. ...... 

“We could not be loyal to his beloved voice if there was any 
wish on our part as a Church to go over the head of our estab- 
lished Government. The Government of the United States is 
perfectly adequate to deal with all the problems and difficulties 
with which it is confronted, and it is dealing with them. As a 
church we acknowledge the supremacy of the Government.” 


Two New York newspapers of such different types as The 
Tribune and The Evening Journal unite in declaring that Dr. 





apprehended and deported later on. But 
when he has entered not by subterfuge; when 
he has resided not in hiding or on sufferance—perhaps for many 
years—then to invoke the immigration laws smacks of ex-post- 
facto legislation. In fact, it is very much like persecution. 

“T believe that America generally (at any rate, the people) 
were shocked at the deportation on Mayflower day. Many said 
nothing because it seemed carried out by due process of law, 
and also because the parties put on board the Buford were 
depicted in blackest colors. 

‘‘We are dealing harshly with our weakest workers. Aliens 
have not the comeback of ;the ballot or even the backing of any 
organized government, since Russia is in straits and at war 
on fifteen fronts. They have not the assistance of money or of 
educated associates.’ In many eases they have not even the 
help of the English language. Are there any persons in America 
more at our merey? Yet these are the people we seize, inter- 
rogate, accuse, deport.” 


Dr. Grant objects to deportation as an un-American method of 
punishment and unwise quite irrespective of the offenses of the 
aliens. He declares that deportation can never settle industrial 
unrest, that it is inconsistent with the democratic doctrine of 
free speech, and with modern educational terms. We do not 
nowadays throw bad boys out of school, but we rather provide 
special and better schools for them. So, says Dr. Grant, we 
ought to “‘give aliens our best laws and our most intelligent 
attention.””’ Deportation, he continues, hurts us abroad by 
sending forth ‘“‘three hundred ambassadors of hate’ and by 
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adding ‘‘to the mental resources of people with whom we are 
at war by sending leaders to them.’’ And it hurts us at home, 
since we are ‘“‘deporting working people in a depleted labor 
market when our need of workers is one of the elements in our 
industrial difficulties.” 

Finally, Dr. Grant wishes to have it understood that a clergy- 
man’s sympathies ought to be broad enough to include people 
of all views. As he puts it: 

**A clergyman that is not as broadly sympathetic as life de- 
mands has no business in his profession. He will go to the 
rescue of any one who seems to be hurt-or who is being unfairly 
treated. And he does this without any prejudice to his views 
or behavior. If a man is run down in the street the people who 
hasten to his assistance do not inquire whether he is a burglar 
ora bishop. It is the hurt that they are concerned with.” 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘Active Anarchists and Careless 
Churehmen,” The Presbyterian 
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VERDICT OF THE CHURCHES ON 
SPIRITUALISM 


IR OLIVER LODGE IS HERE ona six weeks’ lecture-tour, 
as he says, to preach no new religion, but to strengthen old 
ones with new evidence regarding the spirit jworld. Mae- 

terlinck is also emphasizing the value of what he considers new 
proofs of immortality. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and other 
writers on spiritualism have asserted the Church’s duty to accept 
new evidences of life after death as final and conclusive proof of 
its own fundamental doctrine of immortality. With the great 
wave of interest in spiritualism now sweeping over the world, 
various spokesmen for the Church agree that the organized Chris- 
tian bodies can not ignore it. One Massachusetts Baptist 
preacher recently told his congregation that among spiritualists 


““ 


are “millions of thoughtful, earn- 








Advance declares that the church Qo tug" 
member is quite mistaken who 
believes radicalism and the stamp- 
ing out of radicalism are solely 
the Government’s business. In 
support of his assertion that the 
success of radical propaganda 
would be due to indifference 
upon the part of the Church, the 
Nashville editor points out that 
millions are being educated by 
radical propaganda into the 
belief that their dream of a 
better world ‘‘can only be 
realized through class struggle,” 
and argues: 
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“This article is not a sum- 
mons to the Church to support 
Capitalism any more than a 
summons to support Socialism 
or any other economic ism, for 
such is not the business of the 
Church; but it is a plea that 
men who are Christians, before 
it is too late, shall put forth 
serious and intelligent effort to 
build a really Christian social 
order, without making necessary 
the deluge of blood and the agony 
and anguish, without which, it 
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est, and pure souls who are lean- 





ing so strongly churchward that 






unless soon invited in, they will 
come crushing into the Church 
by sheer force of their own weight 
and momentum.” The venerable 
Baptist preacher, Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell, recently reported mes- 
sages from his wife in the spirit 
world. In view of the high char- 
acter of these men who have been 
mentioned and of their appeal to 
the Chureh, the editor of The 
Christian Register (Unitarian, 
Boston), in an endeavor to find 
out what the response of the 
Church is likely to be to the 
spiritualistie appeal, has sub- 
mitted to a number of. repre- 
sentative editors of American 
church papers of different denomi- 
nations the following question: 


‘‘Does the Christian doctrine 
of immortality as you believe it 
imply the power of the departed 
to communicate with their friends 
on the earth? If so, do you at- 
tach spiritual virtue to such 








seems, the race has rarely made *“ SEEING 
notable progress. 


“The indifference of men of 
the Church to Sunday-schools, 
to mission schools, and to the circulation of church papers is con- 
trasted with ‘‘the zeal of genuine religious passion” with which 
the propaganda of the radicals is carried forward. As we read: 


‘Your typical churchman may sneer at the methods adopted 
by the Church to disseminate truth through the printed page, 
but the radical industriously circulates the publications of his 
group from house to house, half a million daily. . . . Thousands 
upon thousands of ‘Reds’ support their publishing and promot- 
ing agencies with a loyal devotion worthy of a better cause and 
give dollars to the churchman’s dimes. ..... . 

“The patient, continuous processes to which the typical church- 
man is so indifferent are the only processes by which a rapidly 
developing force of human purpose and passion can be so 
directed as to issue in a social order in accord with the ideals 
of Christ; and these very*processes are being used with unabated 
zeal by the kind of men who would so direct that human force 
as to accomplish their announced purpose: ‘The conquest of 
political power and the destruction of the bourgeoisie state’ by 
‘direct action,’ which means the physical uprising of a class 
against the people, with bombs for weapons. 

‘*Will the men of our churches face the facts and then sup- 
port and promote the educational activities through which alone 
can be extended the ideas and ideals which are truly Christian?” 





(Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.) 
‘* REALLY, MY DEAR WATSON—’ 
—Dulac in The Outlook (London). 


communication? ”’ 
THINGS.” 
In presenting the replies the 


’ 
“ 


Unitarian paper notes that ‘‘as 
the interpreters of their denomi- 
national life’’ the editors questioned ‘‘may reasonably be re- 
garded as expressing in a degree their churches’ opinions, tho 


it is plain they are speaking their own convictions.”” Says the 


editor of The Congregationalist (Boston) : 


“So far as I know, the Christian doctrine of immortality is 
not stated with sufficient explicitness in the Scriptures or in the 
historic creeds either to assure or to preclude the possibility of 
communicating with departed friends. We are, therefore, not 
heretical if we believe, at least tentatively, in the possibility of 
such communications. I would never bar the door to them or 
seek to discredit the validity of such communications as those 
to which Dr. Conwell and Sir Oliver Lodge bear witness. 

“The spiritual virtue, if any, of such communications is doubt- 
less more clear and serviceable to those who allege that they 
have received them than to the outsider. I do most strongly 
believe in the actual preseuce with us of those who have gone 
from sight. It is the sense of their nearness rather than any- 
thing that we may think they are saying to us which to my mind 
yields spiritual values. I am glad this whole question is being 
raised. I would rather believe anything within the bounds of 
deceney and common sense about our dear ones who have left 
us than to think of them as in the cold ground or at some far 
corner of the universe, unmoved by what we suffer and enjoy 
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day by day. The ordinary Christian view of death is so tinged 
with paganism, fear, regret, and pessimism as to call for a fresh 
évaluation of the real Christian hope, in order that we may live in 
the sunshine of it rather than be in bondage all our lives long, as 
many good Christians are, to the fear of death and the hereafter.” 

The editor of The Northwestern Christia:: Advocate (Chicago) is 
more skeptical. He believes “that the slender messages claimed 
to have got through are but the mental reflections of earnest, 
yearning inquirers.”” This representative of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church concludes that ‘“‘if we can not base our belief on 
immortality on the very nature of the mind and the persistence 
with which we hope for a definite existence,” spiritualism would 
not ‘‘add appreciably to the world’s happiness.” 

The editor of the Protestant Episcopal Churchman. (New 
York) is also somewhat cautious. While ‘spirit communication 

ought to be hailed joyfully as proof of what heretofore we have 
held to be the goal of faith,” he thinks that the evidence at 
hand “‘is too slight to warrant any confident assertion,” and ‘“‘it 
would be unfair to those who are pioneers in this research to 
draw conclusions from results that we can at present observe.”’ 
This editor adds a word of warning: ‘If the early Christian belief 
in an immediate second coming of the Christ produced an other- 
worldliness that tended to demoralization, spiritualism, with the 
privilege it confers of peering into heaven is likely, as it seems to 
me, to have much the same effect.” 

The Quaker editor who takes part in this discussion professes 
an open mind. He does not see ‘‘that the doctrine of immor- 
tality implies the power of the departed to communicate with 
us, for they may not have the power to make us hear or under- 
stand them.” The editor of The Friends’ Intelligencer (Phil- 
adelphia) continues: 

‘*T do not see how such experiences as are described in the 
“Life of William T. Stead,” or by Sir Oliver Lodge and William 
James, ean reasonably be ignored, or regarded as mere fiction or 
delusion; but having mysélf had no such experiences, I can 
only say, in the words of the poet, 

“Open our eyes, that we that world may see; 
Open our ears, that we thy voice may hear.” 

The observations of the representative of the Baptist Church, 
the associate editor of The Watchman-Examiner (New York) as to 
the effect that the belief in spiritual communications has upon 
those who hold it incline him to the conviction not only that 
there is no spiritual value in it, but that just the contrary is 
true. He says: 

““The world has yet to learn the first new truth or to witness 
the first illustration of higher and holier living from these so-called 
spirit communications. If we may judge from the nature of the 
“messages’ which are reported to us as coming from the other 
world that world must be less intelligent than this, and its in- 
habitants singularly lacking in the appreciation of and the power 

'to minister in things really important. It would seem as if there 
should be ministries for the spirits of the departed more worth 
while than the tipping of tables, and the disclosure of the where- 
abouts of lost articles, and the retailing of the puerile chit-chat 
which form the substance of most of these pretended revelations. 
The ‘orchard test’ is valid here as elsewhere: ‘By their fruits 
shall ye know them.’” 

A similar opinion is held by the editor of The Reformed Church 
Messenger (Philadelphia), who does not believe that anything 
really helpful ‘‘for those who remain”’ has been directly com- 
municated in any spiritualistic seance, and he observes that 
‘those most actively interested in this propaganda have not 
usually been known for extraordinary zeal in the development 
of Christ’s kingdom.’’: In fact, most of them ‘‘appear to have 
become victims of a fatal fascination which has rather made 
them notorious for uncanny methods, queer conduct, and the 
propagation of trivialities than wholesome and helpful as leaders 
in the upbuilding of a better world here and now.”’ This writer 

concludes: ‘‘ As seekers after truth we dare not reject any scien- 

tifie evidence; but I am inclined to agree with the Bishop of 

London that it is difficult to overrate the physical, mental, and 






moral danger that may be involved in tampering with any. form 
of spiritualism.” 

Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor of Christian Work (New York), 
who is selected to represent the Presbyterian Church, says his 
own feeling is that ‘‘while it is perfectly natural to seek com- 
munion with those whom we have loved, and while there is no 
reason in the world why we should not talk with them if they 
are near to us, being, as we are, immortal souls and living in 
eternity, not time, yet the means of communication and the 
machinery of contact are as yet so imperfect it had better be 
left to the scientists for a time and made a matter of scientific 
research rather than of religious faith.”” Dr. Lynch eontinues: 


“‘As matters stand now, the evidence for spiritualism seems 
stronger than before the war; and there is no doubt that many 
of the experiences recently related must be treated with great 
seriousness and can not be lightly brushed aside. The dead do 
seem to come back, and they are very sensible men to whom they 
seem to have come. On the other hand, the evidence is still so 
shadowy, the messages that have come are so unimportant— 
with a few exceptions, thé séances are so lacking in that great 
and solemn dignity that one associates with death and resurrec- 
tion, that we are all justified in waiting before accepting spiritual- 
ism as a religion. For our own part, we just simply can not 
conceive of the great and beloved dead we have known exercising 
themselves with table-rappings, and planchettes, and the usual 
modes of séances. If they can come, they can come greatly, 
wonderfully, ‘beautifully, divinely, clothed in glory as when 
they lived.” 

The editor of The Universalist Leader is somewhat non-com- 
mittal, his attitude being summed up in these words: 

“‘The material testimony for communication so far adduced is 
unfortunately so crude and trivial as to furnish small satisfaction, 
obscuring more than is revealed; and yet in a way revealing the 
existence of a something beyond all we now know.” 

It will be noticed that there is no representative of the great 
Catholic Church in the above symposium. We have at hand, 
however, an editorial from The Pilot, official organ of the arch- 
diocese of Boston, written in anticipation of the Boston lectures 
on spiritualism by both Maeterlinck and Sir Oliver Lodge. But 
we are reminded that all the works of Maetertinck have been 
placed on the list of books which Catholics are forbidden to read, 
and the view-point of the Catholic Church toward the new rev- 
elations is thus clearly and emphatically exprest: 

“The doctrines of spiritism as outlined by Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle are irreconcilable with the doc- 
trines of the Catholic faith. The Christian idea of God as the 
great Remunerator who rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked is rejected. The divinity of Christ is not admitted; 
heaven and hell are abolished, and the whole structure of reli- 
gion is assailed. 

‘‘Spiritism is to-day not a scientific system, if we can pre- 
dicate the word ‘scientific’ about a system which is founded on 
such inconclusive evidence, but a religious cult. As such it has 
come under the condemnation of the Church. Catholics are 
prohibited by a recent decree from dabbling in spiritism.”’ 





THE WOMAN PREACHER IN THE SYNAGOG— The 
female Jewish rabbi is not likely soon to become popular, even 
in the most advanced circles of Jewry, believes the London 
Guardian, altho it reports that for the first time possibly in the 
history of the Jewish race a woman has preached in a synagog. 
The Guardian sees in the incident ‘‘an encouragement to those 
in the Church of England who do not believe that the earth 
will open to swallow women preachers, simply because they are 
women,” and continues: 

‘“‘It is a curious speculation whether the preacher or the con- 
gregation experienced the stranger emotions. We are assured 
that the Cambridge synagog at which Mrs. Salaman recently 
expounded verses 24 to 28 of the thirty-second chapter of 
Genesis is attended by a strictly orthodox congregation—the 
thing that might have been less surprizing had it been the work 
of a coterie of liberalizing Jews sitting lightly to the Hebrew 
creed. The alteration of a very few words would have made 
Mrs. Salaman’s address an excellent little Christian sermon.” 
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HE interest in “‘the unknown shore” 

manifested so strongly in England by 
resort to the means of alleged spirit com- 
munication has naturally appeared in the 
verse current to-day. The conception of 
the unknown shore, too, will be seen widely 
differing from the old-time theological 
conception of heaven. A poem appearing 
in a recent volume of English verse called 
“The Splendid Days” (Blackwell) recalls 
in its sineerity and sympathy with young 
life the famous “‘Spires of Oxford,’’ by Miss 


Letts, published in the early years of 


the war: 
DEATH 


By M. W. CANNON 


Lord, since you let him die and did not save 
My own dear Love for me, 

And since my heart has gone to him 
Over in Germany, 

I only have one prayer to make 
To you for him and me. 


That you will give him in your heaven 
(Dear Lord, I know him well), 

Neither the harps nor floors of gold 
Of which I have heard tell, 

Nor jasper nor onyx. palaces, 
Nor fields of asphodel. 


Give him some windy seaport town 
With cliffs and tumbled shores, 

And a swift boat with big brown sails, 
And.a great pair of oars; 

And a wind sweet-scented from the load, 
And the sun bright on gray tors. 


Another poem from a feminine writer 
touches the loss of some friend or lover or 
brother. But the thought of the unknown 
shore is too immense to realize and seems 
only implied, in this from The New Witness 
(London), in its contrast to the familiar 
“‘trifles’’ that make up daily life: 


GREAT AND SMALL 
By Epira DART 


Strange! how the trifles sting 
In the face of a greater thing: 
Death. And it is not the ache 
Of our hearts nigh to break 
That is hardest to bear— 

But the thought that now ne’er 
Shall he know again 

Spring flowers and the rain, 
The look of green grass 

Where the little winds pass, 
Or the gold crocuses bloom 
When they pierce earth’s womb: 
Small things of the day, 

Silly jokes saved to say 

When he came. Never more 
Shall his hand on the door 

Stir our hearts, make us glad 
In the swift way he had, 

He alone, when he smiled 

Like a big, happy child. 
Strange! how the trifles sting 
In the face of a greater thing. 


Whether, aside from Mr. Maeterlinck, 
the unknown shore is without interest 
for the masculine mind, it so happens -that, 
in current treatment of the thought among 
us, again the author is a woman. In the 











January Scribner’s appears a poem where 
the spirit world is invoked with the aid of 
Norse mythology: 


THE CHILD TO THE GHOST OF 
KARIN 
By FREDERIKA PETERSON JESSUP 


O Karin, little Karin, the moon is on the lake, 

And I want thee to tell me which of three paths 
to take: 

The path that leads to Everyday, the way of 
panting breath, 

The path that leads to Fame’s realm, 

Or the path that leads to Deatl 


I am his little daughter, and I love thee as he did, 

And I am come to call thee, to do what thou 
dost bid; 

For thou smilest in the moonbeams, 
weepest in the rain, 

And thou art Friggs’s own messenger 

That passes through the grain! 


and thou 


O Karin, little Karin, tho tiny I may seem, 

I am brave as is a mother and swift as is a dream— 
I am ready, little Karin, to step upon the way 
That leads to joy or sorrow 

Or back to Everyday. 


So answer, little Karin, and say what Life may 
bring 

And if [ may but weep and if I may but sing, 

And whisper in thy ghost-voice the path that I 
most tread, 

Be it with or past the living 

Or upward to the dead. 


Thou hast answered, little Karin, and my Viking 
blood is free: 

I will take the moon's gold pathway that shall 
guide me up to thee, 

I will take the path that glitters, but is only and 
apart— 

The path of bliss and anguish 

That awaits the lonely heart. 


Three or four poems from a little volume 
of (Maemillan). recently pub- 
lished by friends of Gladys Cromwell have 
this 
death was sought by her and her sister 


“*Poems”’ 


an interest in connection because 


Dorothea in the sea. Suffering from the 


mental breakdown following overwork 
in eanteen service at the front, they 


leapt from the deck of the Lorraine on 


their journey home. There is no morbid 
preoccupation with death in the verse of 
Gladys Cromwell, but one poem, fine as 
the subject with the 
strange impersonal note of the intellect 


a -lyric, touches 


rather than the feelings; something after 


the metaphysical school of John Donne: 


THE MOLD 
By GLADYS CROMWELL 


No doubt this active will, 
So bravely steeped in sun, 
This will has vanquished Death 
And foiled oblivion. 


But this indifferent clay, 
This fine, experienced hand 

So quiet, and these thoughts 
That all unfinished stand, 


Feel death as tho it were 
A shadowy caress; 

And win and wear a frail 
Archaic wistfulness. 








re 


Eight months in canteen service of the 
Red Cross near Chalons won for these 
sisters the title of ‘‘Twin Angels.” It was 
their first encounter with realities, being 
but the 
of life such as theirs presented 


reared in a home of wealth, 
puzzle 
itself to their minds. 
Miss Dunn 


found their home in the unseen. 


In a biographical 
“They 
In the 
outer, material world they existed only 
by an effort that cost them much, for they 
moved 


note Anne writes: 


as spirits, untouched by crude 


desires; bending with a shy longing to 


meet human needs; searching for some 


solution that should justify their personal 
immunities, their money, and the grace 
and luxury to which they had been born.’’ 
Two poems seem to show the challenge of 
the spirit to the unreason of their world: 


REALIZATION 
By GLADYS CROMWELL 


There is one syllable that stirs me: War! 

I picture what the mortal strife must be 
Of Nations clad in youth and bravery. 

I hear the voice of human anguish more 
Compelling than it ever was before. 

Across the universe, beyond the sea, 

New life is spilled into infinity, 

And the waves tell it moaning on our shore. 
How comes it bleaker sorrow I can bear; 
The combat starkly drawn, a street, a square 
Away? The souls entrenched in frigid line 
To fight for purposes no kings define; 

For purposes as grim to them as life? 

God, let me apprehend this nearer strife! 


The opulent and the powerful possess 
much of the Earth, but Earth itself, with 


its ‘‘endless birth of wonder,”’ is. not theirs, 


but is for the poet and the humble who 


possess, perhaps, little else: 


DOMINION 
By GLADYS CROMWELL 


Patrician overthrown, 

What lyric powers oppose 
The dogmas you intone! 

You still would be of those 
Who rule by “ willing’’?—No. 
Chaos within, I say, 

Compels your star to glow 
With fixt complacency. 


When a bright star shall dance, 
"Twill be from lowly fires 

That sting your arrogance! 
Among the patient choirs 

Of Heaven, old Earth maintains 

Her meaning. Dare vo call 

Her measure prose! Her strains 

Are immemorial. 


Earth gives you patronage. 

Yes, you, who have surpassed 
Her human heritage 

Of wisdom, the meek past 
Enshrouds and swaddles. Are 
You free? The Master?—Yes— 


Imperial, titular; 
But Earth you can’t possess! 
—Old Earth—old, constant Earth, 
In whom is dancing thought 
And song and endless birth 
Of wonder—Earth, so old, 
Yet still so new with years 
That none her sway shall hold 
Except the lyric seers. 
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THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


America’s Leading Manufacturers ~ 


Representin 





I Build my Home! 


OW many times you have said it in speaking of your cherished home— 

but usually of the unique floor plan, the decorations, the furnishings, 

and the many other personal conveniences and comforts you would 
have rather than the building material you would use. That was a secondary 
consideration—if it was a consideration at all. 


Exterior beauty, durability of construction and economy of maintenance are 
even more important attributes of the home. 


If the interior of your ultimate home is beautiful and gives full expression to 
your personal preferences—sorx<thing to be enjoyed all through the years 
which follow, then should not be exterior walls be equally beautiful and at 
the same time be built of an endu:ing material which will fully protect and 
preserve the interior? Stucco, Brick, or Stone u~’er walls of 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


provide exterior beauty and enduring protection as no other building ma- 
terials can. 


In planning a home the average builder does not seem to realize fully that 
physical comforts are dependent to any extent on the building material used— 
that the walls of a house play a part more important than mere protection. 


Homes with walls of Hollow Tile have many decided advantages, economies 
and comforts not possible in homes with walls of ordinary construction. 
They are much cooler in summer and more economically heated in winter— 
due to the two or more dead air spaces in each unit of the wall—and for this 
same reason they are always free from dampness. Their first cost is prac- 
tically the same as that of well-built frame buildings—and it is the last cost. 
Hollow Tile houses are permanent and do not require constant repairing and 
painting to stay depreciation—expensive items which must be counted these 
days. They are fire-resistive and carry a low insurance rate. 


Our new book, “HOLLOW TILE FOR THE HOME,” will tell you more 
about this economical and permanent building material. It is illustrated with 
actual photographs of Hollow Tile homes built in every part of the country. 
If you are planning a home, this free book will give you much good building 
advice and many valuable plan suggestions. 


And when you build of Hollow Tile be sure that your local lumber or 
building material dealer furnishes ‘‘masTexTue.’’ Hollow Tile 
so trade-marked is the product of a member plant and indicates ma- 
terial manufactured in accordance with rigid Association standards. 
It is your protection; insist on getting it. 


By this trade mark MASJER[ILE you shall know it 


lll WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Purposely Made for 
All Building Construction 


NDERNEATH these up-piled masses 
of concrete and brick, that man has 
reared high against the sky to house busi- 
ness, is a skeleton of steel, hidden from 
sight by the masonry which surrounds it. 


But it is painted, always, to “Save the 
Surface.’ And it must be coated with a 
covering that will give maximum durability. 


Long before the first skyscraper was built, 
Lucas founded its business on a policy of 
making for every purpose a paint specially 
designed to meet its particular requirements. 
Thus maximum durability is always assured. 
That is why the backbone of so many of our 
modern temples of industry is Lucas coated. 


Send for our Paint Standardization Plan 


for large industrial concerns. 


JohnLucas&Co.,inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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EDUCATION -IN - AMERICANISM 


Lessons in Patriotism prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 






especially designed for School use 








THE FRENCH IN AMERICA 


HE FRENCH IN THE UNITED STATES—The many 

characteristic differences that exist between the French 

in Canada and the French in the United States may be 
loosely ascribed to the fact that the French in Canada have in 
the great majority been born there, while the French in the 
United States have been born in France. This difference of birth- 
place involves disparities resultant from environment and tradi- 
tion. In the earlier building of the United States and Canada, 
the record of French exploration and settlement forms a brilliant 
In these days there are 
The French 
live about in various cities and in sections of these cities among 
They are not 
Moreover, 


chapter in the history of each country. 
practically no French colonies in the United States. 


native Americans or persons of other nationality. 
to be distinguished on the ground of their location. 
French authorities inform us that it is not instinctive among the 
French to segregate themselves. They differ from some other races 
in not having social and cultural societies that hold them together 
as separate units. It is true that there are certain societies made 
up of French people from particular districts of France; and the 
Alsace-Lorrainers have long had such a society. Then there are 
organizations in this country, such as L’ Alliance Frangaise and 
L’ Institut Frangais aux Etats-Unis, which are chiefly devoted to 
the interests of English-speaking people who have a taste and 
desire for French culture. 

OCCUPATIONAL LIFE—By far the greater number of the 
French in this country are engaged in skilled lines of work and in 
commercial and professional life. One industry in which the French 
are notably important and influential is the silk industry, which 
draws a large French population to such silk centers as the city 
of Paterson in New Jersey. In California there are many French 
established as owners and workers of farms and vineyards. In 
the New England States numbers of French and French-Can- 
adians are engaged in industrial centers. Before the war, the 
records showed a large French population in many cities, among 
which may be mentioned New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Boston. New Orleans is not the great French 
center it was in years gone by. As one authority puts it, among 
the cities having a French population of more than five thousand 
Yet it 
is pointed out also that as far as speaking French is considered, 


before the war, New Orleans ranked as the eighteenth. 


many inhabitants of New Orleans of French descent still em- 
ploy the French language with facility tho they have long been 
Americans. New York had the largest French population be- 
fore the war and Fall River came next. It is remarked also 
that the French-Canadians tend to settle in manufacturing 
sections, while the French, strictly such, abide in the larger 
cities. The greatest number of French-Canadians is to be found 
in the New England States. Except in the case of old people 
who came in contact with American life when past the age of 
learning, all the French here may be said to have a command 
more or less fluent of the English language. The immigration 
of the French to the United States has been one of moderate but 
regular proportion, and there has never been in modern years 
any great influx at one time. The tide ran the other way, of 
course, when France needed her men for war; and it is said 


that very few sought to evade the call. The fear of German 


invasion, on which they had grown up, was at last realized, and, 
except in a negligible minority of cases, was sufficient to send 
them back to France without the additional spur of the heavy 
penalty attached to shirking. 
turned. 


Some of these, of course, re- 
Some French informants here think that there will 


be an exceptional movement of French emigrants to this coun- 
It is felt that besides 
offers, with 


try as one of the developments of war. 
the opportunities the United States which con- 
tact with the French ac- 
quainted, there are the additional impulse to escape the enor- 
mously high cost of living in France and the general delay and 


American soldier has made the 


trials of reconstruction. On the other hand, this view is met 
by the statement that France was never dearer to the French 
than it is to-day, won from the brink of annihilation by most 
brilliant feats 
insufficient population, which is a constant topic of the press 
and official statements. 

ASSIMILATION OF THE FRENCH—While the French are 
molded into American institutions very easily, they do not in 
general, it is:said, incline to forswear allegiance to France and 


of arms. What is more, France suffers from 


become naturalized American citizens. They have a great ad- 
miration for American institutions, and they know how closely 
France and the United States are kin in the relationship of 
But their children born here, on the 
other hand, grow up as.thoroughly Ameriean as they are born. So 


republican government. 


much is this the case that a difficulty found in some French fami- 
lies, we are told, is to have the children preserve their knowledge 
of French. Not infrequently it happens that while children can 
understand. their parents when addrest-in French, they are in- 
capable of responding in that language because they have no 
opportunity to talk it outside theirown home. Thus results an 
odd contrast; while many Americans have made it a cultural ambi- 
tion to have their children learn French from childhood, many 
French people have found their children more or less uncon- 
sciously abandoning French for the exclusive use of English. 

THE FRENCH IN CANADA—The French-Canadians are set- 
tled mostly in the province. of Quebec.. There are a few 
Most of these 
are distinguished from those in Quebec by being known as 
Acadians. They are descendants of the original French settlers 
of Acadia, which included Nova Scotia and a large part of New 
Brunswick. In northern Ontario, a small section of Manitoba, 
and in various spots throughout the prairie provinces, there are 
French-Canadian settlements. Their language and their religion 
keep them segregated in communities, 


scattered throughout the maritime provinces. 


According to the census 
of 1911, 2,054,890 French-speaking people were in Canada, but 
most of them are Canadian-born. All of these are Catholics. 
The total Catholic population of Canada in 1911 was 2,833,041, 
or 39.31 per cent. of the total population. 

With regard to occupations, the French-Canadian is primarily 
an agriculturist. He clings to the soil. In 1917 the total value 
of the field crops in Quebec was $153,000,000 as compared with 
$251,000,000 in Ontario. 

In 1917 Quebec had— 


Horses. . . 


' 


379,276 


55 om dengue ae 911,023 
Other cattle............ 958,010 
EA ra 849,148 
Swine 712,087 


Quebec leads all the provinces of Canada in this field of pro- 
duction with the exception of Ontario. At the same time the 
French-Canadians are expert lumbermen, because of Quebec’s 
timber wealth. The major portion of the pulpwood produced 
in Canada at the present moment is produced in the province 
of Quebec. This was also true for many years of timber and 
lumber, as may be judged from the following figures. Of the 

(Continued on page 83) 
































AVAILABLE 

(Bradstreet’s) 

The production of cane-sugar in the United States for the year 
1918-19 is estimated at 569,000,000 pounds and of beet-sugar at 
1,530,000,000 pounds, indicating a total production of about 
2,100,000,000 pounds, according to the Department of Commerce. 
This production, with the imports from foreign countries and 
the receipts from non-contiguous territories, gives a total of 
approximately 9,855,000,000 pounds available in the markets 
of the United States. Deducting from this amount the exports 
from continental United States of domestic sugar, 1,057,000,000 
pounds; the reexports of foreign sugar, 3,017,000 pounds; and 
shipments to non-contiguous American territories, 5;242,000 
pounds, makes in round numbers the net amount retained for 
consumption in the United States, 8,790,000,000 pounds. This 
works out an average per capita consumption of 82 pounds in 
1919, against 86 pounds in 1915, the first year of the war, and 
89 pounds in 1914, the last year before the war. 

The average import price of sugar was 2 cents a pound in 1914, 
3.7 cents in 1916, 4.8 cents in 1918, and 5.3 cents in 1919. This 
is an increase of 163 per cent. in 1919 over 1914. The average 
price per pound of sugar from Hawaii was 3 cents in 1914 and 
6.2 cents in 1919, and from Porto Rico, 3.1 cents in 1914 and 6.8 
cents in 1919. The average export price of sugar was 3.6 cents 
per pound in 1914, 4.9 cents in 1916, and 7.3 cents in 1919. The 
price of imported sugar is based on the wholesale price in the 
country from which imported, while the export price is based 
on actual cost at time of exportation at ports from which shipped. 


SUGAR-PRODUCTION, SUPPLY, AND PRICES 





TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(The Americas) 
Comparative figures are given in the following table of the 
trade of the United Kingdom by months for 1917, 1918, and 1919: 





















IMPORTS 
1917 ‘ 

January .. £90,592,967 
February . 86 7$ 
March 107. "223" 220 
April 119,881,043 
May +7 125,907,284 
June 86, ‘078. 742 101,544, 719 
, 3 eer My 124, 819 2: 
August...... 100. 
September. . 
October . 7,€ 
November. . ‘ 116.7 770, 
December......... 84'769.722 116,243,378 — ...;. 

Total. ... £1,064,161,078 Eee © ve sascat ox 

EXPORTS 
1917 1918 1919 

January £46,860,542 £41,665,935 £47 342,943 
February . 37,287,486 39,099,481 46,914,681 
EL 5-0 ties » 44,111,131 36,002,315 rey 108, 496 
April. sear Bee 40, 07 . 466 249 
| ES ae ,221 
RR AS 
(eae 635 
Eo 9 cag eases 49, 803,715 
September... 43, 244, 194 95 
October... . . 50,7, 7 57,05 4 79, 060. 892 
November........ 87,109,979 
EE” Eee... ae re er 

0 ee Pee | vstdesseee 








FIUME AS A SHIPPING POINT 
(Bradstreet’s) 






WORLD COPPER PRODUCTION (IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS) 
(The Annalist) 


fo —- seataaaae of World— 


Actua Equalized Production of 








Figures Figures United States 

Re eNO oe ig were ga 165.9 
Rica's. s%s'o ie 0330 oho ae eS 156.7 
SS < <.o hia bere eh cima ann © 180.9 
1888 a 226.4 
Secs ake o tite Giceas-s 5. 226.8 
ERs Se RR RE oS 604.2 259.8 
EE i ahi AL ors ale yds eis 617.6 284.1 
RN aes .«. oink ae 681.5 345.0 
RE dere so. alyigiktclhiwiec% « 685.0 329.3 
ME i clela) Six" S nn Wotb s,s 0% 727.7 354.2 
MGS Die eco che. cohe mb eas sa 5m 749.5 380.6 
Barat se 4 ete oes ain w eta « 847.7 460.1 
RRs RENO a daar y Ge 2 910.1 494.1 
Ries sta Sd orate cles Secale 972.8 526.5 
SS neds, Cia x5 See S le oats 1,049.8 568.7 
ED ccm Din gil «© othbw a 1,083.4 606.1 
Be nite ooitiee 5 3 ak n.0r0 2 1,167.4 602.1 
ee ae 1,196.2 659.5 
Rs = cea Soo oie % 06:6 o5s-4:0-S rol 1,390.2 698.0 
ge os 47 osshieete acitew 1,528.3 812.5 
1905. ee 40. 9 888.8 
1906. 1,577 917.8 
Se eae 1,5 869.0 
1908 6 942.6 
1909. 1,092.9 
1910 1,080.2 
BE, Satara dcace & oe paeae oak 1,097.2 
NE iat sg: gh chien > 0 1,243.3 
SI sai.) at 5.4 st eein et aedeae oot 1,224.5 
niu 1885 to 1913.... 17,693.6 
RAPES RE ee aera 1,492.8 
1915 RP et ee ee eee ee 1,787.7 
cs i 6b od meame 2,412.4 
EES ¢o-~ xwidwle «ene wees aso 2,519.4 
SS i ee ee 2,489.7 














Total 1914 to 1918........ 13,780.1 13,949.1 10,702.0 











RESERVES OF EIGHT PORPHYRY COPPER-MINES AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1918 
Total Contained 
Total Tons of Ore Grade, P.C. Copper in Mil- 
Mine in Reserve Copper lions of Pounds 
United States: 
Utah Copper.......... 374,040,000 1.37 7 
| ee $6,383,642 2.06 .0 
38 1.63 .9 
Inspiration . he eee : 1.63 2'696.8 
Nevada Coms........... 1.57 2,152.5 
Miami. i eae 1.47 1,604.4 
South America: 
Chile Copper.......... 697,510,346 2.12 29,574.4 
Es 5.09.05 edlgns osenes 263, 506,356 2.26 11,910.5 
iki a is odin ots 64,862.2 





The total reserve of 65,000,000,000 pounds of metal corresponds 
to about twice the total amount mined during the twenty-nine 
years from 1885 to 1913, inelusive. At the present rate of con- 
sumption, however, it would supply requirements for only about 
thirty years. Moreover, if future needs increase as rapidly as in 
the past, this reserve would supply the needs of less than fourteen 
years. 

The total amount of copper in reserve in developed ores 
throughout the world is much greater than 65,000,000,000 
pounds. During the war we supplied about 75 per cent. of the 
total new copper produced, and in the year 1918 more than 
80 per cent. 





INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


(The Americas) 


BELGIUM’S 












































Statistics for 1912, the latest available, show that 9,329 steam- Propuction In May, June, anp Juxy, 1919 
ships of 2,564,665 tons arrived at the port of Fiume, and that ae s+ 
9,246 of 2,597,212 tons departed. Of this number, 16 per cent. oe oe | & 
represented the small coasting trade, while 84 per cent. was long a Monthly May, £6] June, | £E| July, | ES 
coastwise trade and Atlantic navigation. The entire move- own ee too. foo), i 
ment by sea was 878,360 tons imported and 1,097,400 tons ex- Pat ae Pat 
ported, and by land 1,238,000 tons imported and 610,000 tons se Nahi ae ee oe 
; if: . wk “eee s oe 1,800,000']1,100,000:/60 |1,260,000'| 70 |1,600,000183 .5 
exported. The following countries were concerned in this oo ol 125-000'| - 53°4591/42 53°935'| 43 58°007146 41 
trade: Cement. 3 73,000! 8,772 12 18,013!| 24 27,0631/37 .07 
Imports from— Exports to— Blast-furnaces.... . 210,586! 4,065'| 1.9 14,651} 6.9) 41,199119.56 
Origin—By Sea Tons Tons Iron & steel manasa 154,821! 8,653!] 5.5 14,667! 9 26,0501/16 .83 
England and colonies.............. 291,800 246,300 By-products. ++] 127,075: 3,491!) 2.7 12,113'} 9.1) 16,809)12.72 
Austria Spy ES See ee 121.810 173,500 Steel for converters. 182,681! 81) 0.04 8,612!) 4.7 11,000!) 6.02 
ee SE ie ea ee ee if 105,520 211,600 Martin Steel . . 17,717! 7,5791|42 8,524!) 48 11,606/64 .50 
_ . fea esors 62,380 84,000 Steel (cleetrie).. oes 58!). . sence . 
Other countries 296,850 382,000 Special steel ....... +e 145!)... és . oe ae 
ne penis a sid Raw zine........ 16,800! 71) 0.4 540) 3 1,641) 9.77 
RS hsp a chs 878,360 1,097,400 Refined sugar . 9,206,9672|8,583,033°193  |9,875,9912/106 |8,456,150991 .84 
Origin—By Land Cotton for spinning. .|1,705,000°} 500,000°/29 "700, 000%} 41 750,0007/44 .12 
H 4 es i Cotton for weaving ..| | 42,0004 5004] 1.2 pk PER li 
UNZATY «oe ee eee eee 956,200 470,000 Flax for spinning... .| 75,0003} 38,0003\10.5 | 57,492°] 15 | 107,979928.79 
(“See eee Dah vtnatleser 222,000 110, 000 Flax f ; ‘ 
acon 44'800 ax for Weaving... . . . g EP FS ae Pn Gee Pee 
atts 68s Fe veree te oes iyo os’ oon Paper & cardboard...} 11,528! 2,3981120 2,8121| 24 4,5381/30.70 
Dee ovis dey Bets reds odes es oe 1,238,000 610,000 ' Tons. 2 Kegs. 3 Spindles. 4 Looms. 



































Radiator 
Trap 





f — 


O you know how a radiator 

works? Steam entering a ra- 
diator, gives up its heat, turns to 
water: unless this water can 
escape, the steam will compress 
the air already there. In the 
average radiator, attached to a 
one-pipe system, the steam rushes 
in and begins to shove out the air 
and water. The water is sup- 
posed to run down the same pipe 
up which the steam is racing: the 
air should escape through the air 
valve. You know what happens 
—a bedlam like a boiler factory, 
with air and water hissing and 
spitting from the air valve. 

A two-pipe system, with radia- 
tors fitted with the Dunham Ra- 
diator Trap, never knocks, spits, 
leaks or hisses. The Dunham Trap 
automatically opens and lets out 
the water and air. Then when the 
radiator is hot all over, it automat- 
ically closes and keeps the steam 
in. All works quietly, efficiently. 


Insist that your architect specify 
a two-pipe system and every ra- 
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The Most Important End 
of a RADIATOR 





Learn the reasons why before 
you build, and spare yourself 
much disappointment. 








diator fitted with a Dunham 
Radiator Trap. Then you will 
have a heating system which will 
heat up quickly, quietly with low 
pressure steam and give you most 
heating comfort per ton of coal. 


Leading architects and builders 
have recommended the Dunham 
Trap as standard equipment for 
nearly fifteen years. It is used ex- 
clusively in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, and in all apartments, hotels, 
offices, public buildings, institu- 
tions and factories where the best 
is the standard. Of all the two- 
pipe heating systems installed in 
Government Buildings during the 
war period, eighty percent were 
Dunhamized. 


Existing steam heating systems 
can be Dunhamized. Tell us the 
type of building you are interested 
in Dunhamizing and we will send 
you booklet giving full informa- 
tion, also the address of the 
nearest Dunham Service Station. 
Special technical bulletins are 
available for all who need them. 


UNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Toronto, Canada 


Factories: 


Fisher Building CHICAGO 


Branches in 36 cities in 
United States and Canada 


London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1 
Paris: Establts. Munzing & Cie, 47, Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 


The 100% 
Radiator 











Steam entering—air passing 
out through Dunham Trap. 


More steam entering—water 
(steam that condensed from 
chill of radiator) and balance 
of air passing out through 
Dunham Trap. 


Radiator full of steam and 

hot all over. The Dunham 

Trap that allowed free pas- 

sage ofair and water,does not 

allow the escape of steam. 

It permits radiator to work 
at 100% efficiency. 
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Factory Branches and 
*Maintenance Stations: 


*New York *Chicago} *Philadelphia 
*St. Louis *Boston *Cleveland 
*Pittsburgh *Detroit Buffalo 
*San Francisco Milwaukee Cincinnati 
*Los Angeles Washington, D.C. *Seattle 
*Minneapolis *Kansas City *Denver 
*Indianapolis St. Paul Syracuse 
*Omaha *Atianta 

Montreal Toronto 


Selling Agencies: 
New Orleans Memphis Salt Lake City Dallas 






















The result of 
the made-to-order principle 


The best proof of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple on which Wagner,Quality Motors are 
constructed is found in their performance. 


Wagner-equipped appliances always have 
sufficient power to perform the tasks expected 
of them. 


This is because Wagner,Quality Motors are 
made to order—designed to deliver the proper 
power for the perfect operation of the appli- 
ances of which they form a part. 


In selecting motor-driven devices—whether 
for office, workshop, factory or home—assure 
yourself of satisfaction by making certain that 
they are Wagner-equipped. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 








The illustration 
shows a typical 
installation of 
Wagner Motors 
on floor-surfacing 
machines. 
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BRYAN WAKING UP THE SLEEPERS AGAIN 


HE WEARY DINERS WERE THINKING wistfully 
of the downy couch at the late hour when Bryan arose 
to utter the thoughts that were in him at the recent 
Jackson-day banquet in Washington. The program had dragged 
terribly, making Bryan several hours late, and it was only with 
an effort that those assembled 


to himself as a ‘‘dead politician” and allowed the audience in 
its imagination to contrast him with the living politicians present, 

and especially the living politician in the White House. 
Considering the part he was going to play, and that he knew 
he was going to play, it was a superb example of the emphasis of 
understatement. By a flattering reference to Champ Clark he 
made a bid for reconciliation 





“awoke from their state of 
more or less bored semicoma 
enough to give the old leader a 
more than perfunctory greet- 
ing,” we are told. But when 
he had finished his remarks, at 
2:30 a.m., a greatly surprized 
and highly excited bunch of 
select Democrats drew a long 
breath, and, after having re- 
covered some measure of their 
equanimity, decided not to go 
to bed, but to devote the rest of 
the night to a discussion of the 
‘Peerless One’s” sensational 


speech and its significance. 
They had been worked up toa 
pitch where sleep was impos- 


sible. 


that Jackson-day address, and 


It was ‘‘some speech,” 


it has made ‘‘some stir”’ in the 
land. Among other things it 
demonstrated the amazing 
ability of the irrepressible Mr. 
Bryan to ‘“‘come back,” when- 
ever a reasonably psychological 
moment arrives. It showed 
that the Democratic leader has 
lost of that marvelous 
spellbinding power which first 
brought him into the 
light with his ‘‘ecross-of-gold 
and crown-of-thorns’’ speech 
in 1896. It is even said that 
his recent effort surpassed that 
one nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, which up to now has 
generally been conceded to be 
the ‘farthest north”’ in politi- 


none 


lime- 





Mr. Bryan looked like this. 








IN HIS STUDENT DAYS. 


Forty years ago, as a Junior in Illinois College, Jacksonville, LL, 

The hat is a white silk tile, 

according to the custom of college Juniors in Illinois at that time. 

The original picture, from which this copy was made, belongs to 
Miss Susan Draper, a cousin of the Commoner. 


and support from the large 
number of Mr. Clark’s follow- 
ers who he knew were present 
and who had been embittered 
eight years ago by what Mr. 
Bryan then did to Mr. Clark 
in order to exalt the Mr. Wilson 
whom he was now in a few 
minutes about to turn upon. 
He went on from one art of 
oratorical persuasions to-an- 
other and another. At one 
point he said: 

‘‘T have passed the age when 
I seek to win your favor for 
myself,’ and left the audience 
to interpret that as cryptically 
as they might. At exactly a 
quarter-of two in the morn- 
ing he said: ‘“‘If you will par- 
don me for holding you here 
a moment,” and received cries 
of ‘Go on,”’ which he well knew 
would come. At five minutes 
past two he repeated the same 
words and got the same re- 
sponse, and at a quarter past 
two he did it again. 

Finally, he had the audience 
waked up. Alert and in sus- 
pense he swept into his full 
stride, raised his voice to strong- 
est pitch, threw the whole 
strength of his vitality into his 
manner, and denounced Mr. 
Wilson’s refusal to compromise. 
The exact words of his defiance 
were almost lost in the vehe- 
mence of their manner and in 
the uproar that arose from the 
audience. Some person in the 
audience shouted, “Stand by 
the President,”’ and aroar of 
sympathy with this sentiment 
rolled out across the room and 
swept back and forth for sever- 
al minutes before the chairman 
could get even partial order. 


3i 
ts 


Sieeamenies 





worn 








eal speech-making pyrotech- 

nies. The Washington correspondent of the New York Post 
gives a vivid account of Mr. Bryan’s entrance to the banquet- 
hall, where the celebrants were then all ready to ‘‘eall it a day,” 
having sat through several hours of a somewhat dull function; 
of the subtle manner in which the speaker aroused their lagging 
interest; and of the uproar that arose when they finally gained 
the full import of what they were listening to. We read: 


Mr. Bryan felt his way with unexampled adroitness and sub- 
tlety. He began the business of graduai ingratiation with the 
audience with the art of which he is a consummate master, at 
the same time injecting the note of belligerence like the motif 
of a musical composition, almost imperceptibly at first, and 
growing gradually louder and bolder. He was humble, obse- 
quious, apologetic. He apologized for the lateness of the hour 
and slyly compared himself to a superannuated preacher who is 
called on merely to pronounce the benediction on a performance 
of which the real business is already concluded. 

With a great guile and in much self-depreciation he referred 


Throughout all this Mr. 
Bryan glared at his interrupter, and when he could make him- 
self heard, said: ‘‘My friend, if you will guarantee that eight 
million voters will stand by the President, I will bow to their 
decision, but until you do that I prefer to appeal from the eight 
hundred here to the eight million in the country, and that 
appeal I am entirely ready to make if I must.” - 

The personal passion in the words and their quality of in- 
stantly belligerent response to a challenge won him some ap- 
plause even from many who most heartily disapproved of what 
he was doing. With this encouragement he went on in a vivid 
reincarnation of the Bryan of his youth. He defied and almost 
scorned the audience. 

“IT am talking to people,” he said, ‘“‘who can pay six dollars 
to come to a dinner like this; but the real Democratic party is 
not made for social occasions, and when I have decided what is 
right I am willing to take the responsibility for what I believe 
is right and appeal to the plain men and women who are not 
present and can not come to a place like this.” Then he went 
on in a familiar Bryan frenzy of denunciation. He denounced 
monopoly, capital, the railroads, special privileges. 
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Having paid his respects 
to all the old and several 
new octopuses, including 
the well-known profiteer,the 
speaker went on to name the 
three new propositions for 
which he asked his party’s 
consideration, and conclud- 
ed his speech by declaring 
that faith in the people must 
be the Democratic party’s 
policy ‘‘now and always.” 
The sensation produced by 
the speech among the par- 
ticipants at the banquet was 
a sample of the interest 
aroused by Mr. Bryan’s 





utterances throughout the 


WHEN HE MADE “THE CROSS OF 
GOLD” FAMOUS. 


country. Thereis hardly a 
newspaper in this broad 


This photograph of Mr. Bryan, 
land that has not used up 


taken in 1896, is considered by 
many his strongest and most 
characteristic likeness. 


less grace to being interviewed, sketched, or snapshotted. And 
he stared with troubled eyes. 

The correspondents avoided him. The artists, once so eager 
to pencil the lines of his rugged face, passed him by. Delegates 
were wholly uninterested in this doubtful figure. Visitors 
crowded around the party notables who commanded respect or 
furnished diversion. Mr. Bryan took in all these episodes with 
a long stare and then entered the hotel, elbowed to one side by 
the drum-major of a band which was ballyhooing a delegation 
just arrived. Somebody asked: 

“‘Who is that. man?” 

Somebody replied: ‘‘Oh, that’s Bryan.” It recalled Job’s 
plaint to Bildad the Shuhite: ‘‘They abhor me, they flee from 
me, the days of affliction have taken hold upon me, I am com- 
panion to owls.” 

This man who had been three times the candidate of the 
very persons who were turning their shoulders to him remained 
the most unregarded figure of the convention of 1916, powerless 
to interrupt the oratorio in honor of the new prophet. In that 
year enthusiasm for Brvan seemed to be decayed and dried up. 
Bad luck seemed to have him by the heel. Misfortune appeared 
to be riding him as the Old Man of the Sea rode Sinbad. He was 
no longer the Peerless Leader, the Great Commoner, the Hope 
of the Common People. He was just Dollar Bill. 

The change of sentiment in that year was amazing. That 

Bryan could show his face in any 














several columns of valuable space 
in a discussion of the Bryan 
speech and in speculation upon 
what part the Commoner will 
play in polities during the cur- 
rent year. A number of them in 
connection with prognostications 
as to what he may do have given 
reviews of what he already has 
done in politics, one of the more 
elaborate of those that have come 
to our attention being one writ- 
ten by Edwin C. Hill and appear- 
ing in the New York Sun. This 
writer finds that Bryan’s popu- 
larity has advanced and receded 
in four-year periods, thus: Up to 
1900, down in 1904, upin 1908 
and 1912, down from 1912 to 1916. 


on te 


JACKSON DAY DINNER: 


company of Democrats without 
impelling bands to play, drums to 
beat, flags to wave, and cheers to 
resound seemed incredible when 
one recalled his power in the pre- 
vious convention of his party, that 
unforgetable struggle at Balti- 
more in 1912. That he could walk 
through the lobby of a hotel 
jammed with men who had hailed 
him four short years before with 
the fanaticism of crusaders, with 
men who had permitted him to 
purge their assembly with the 
arrogance of a Cromwell; who 
had suffered him to crush the just 
expectations of Champ Clark, to 
set Woodrow Wilson upon the 
party pedestal, was a fact that 
staggered the mind. 

He had come to Baltimore that 
year with the pomp and cireum- 
stance of a viceroy, cherishing the 
hope that he might magnetize the 
convention to select him as its 
eandidate, but determined that 





It’s the question as to what it will 
be in 1920 that is now worrying 
the Democrats. 
Hill: 


To quote Mr. 








Clark should never have» the 
prize. Thousands met him at the 
depot and surged after him into 
his hotel. Wherever he walked 








Already asa year of thrilling 
politics begins, it is obvious that 
something of the old fervor for 
him is throbbing in his distrest 
party, and the developing signs of regained popularity present 
the most amazing contrast possible to his plight less than four 
years ago. For then, the heyday of Mr. Wilson’s party repute, 
few were so poor as to do the old leader honor. And I shall 
never forget the extraordinarily dramatic episode of a sweltering 
June afternoon in St. Louis when I recall that low stage of his 
fame. 

An elderly man with a bald spot alighted somewhat ponder- 
ously from a taxi which drew up at the curb of the Jefferson 
Hotel, where the Democratic chiefs were buzzing on the eve of 
the convention which obediently renominated Woodrow Wilson. 
He fished some silver change from a pocket of his flapping 
breeches, satisfied the driver, hoisted his battered valise from 
the sidewalk, and paused for a moment while he cooled his moist 
face with a palm-leaf fan. His eyes, glinting and narrowing, 
studied the throng upon the sidewalk and visible, through the 
wide-open doors, in the lobby. 

He observed J. Hamilton Lewis, then a Senator from Illinois, 
target for the moment of half a dozen cameras. He noted Mur- 
phy of Tammany avoiding a surge of the curious and his eyes 
hardened. He saw the late Senator Stone, of Missouri, and 
Stone’s colleague, Reed, beaming upon their admirers, and within 
his range of vision were Judson Harmon, Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, and Vardaman, of Mississippi, all submitting with more or 


“WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED- 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


a retinue bowed in his train. 
His name was the explosion 
of every rocketing cheer. 
Bands blared wherever he 
showed his face, and from 
his modest headquarters 
‘ame most of the thrills 
and the excitement. Upon 
the eonvention floor he 
raged like a maddened lion, 
ordering Ryan and Belmont 
out of the hall, humiliating 
Tammany, hurling defi- 
ances, and ignoring insults 
until by the shrewdness of 
his brain and the music of 
his voice he made Woodrow 
Wilson the nominee of the 
convention and_ presently 
President of the United 
States. Denied the nomi- 
nation himself, he was for 
the time the most wonder- 
ful figure in his party. 





Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
AS HE IS TO-DAY. 


With oratorical powers which the 
newspaper correspondents found 
equal to those of his youth, Mr. 
Bryan recently stirred up the 
Democratic party—and the nation. 
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What was true in 1912 was more certainly true in 1908, when 
he rode roughshod over the convention at Denver and crowned 
himself for the third time while a frenzied mob, shrieking his 
praises, marched around the hall and hurled curses at Tammany, 
sullen and implacable Tammany, which declined to up standards 
and take a step in any honor parade to the detested Nebraskan. 
But Tammany was small and little considered in that uproarious 
celebration when the delegates yelled their throats raw. It was 
Bryan! Bryan! Bryan! Greatest man in all the world; great- 
est man that ever lived. They cheered him that hectic day for 
an hour and twenty minutes, a record until the Bull Moose at. 
Chicago set up another in their thrilling ovation to Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

After what he styles a ‘survey of the Bryan political fever 
chart,”’ the Sun man comes to the conclusion that the Bryan 
popularity is obviously “up” at the present time. It 
clear to this writer*that while Mr. Bryan may not be a candidate 
himself, he will be a force to ; 


seems 


things. His batting average on the whole is low, because he 
has been wrong on more things than he was ever right on—free 
silver, the President ineligible to reelection, a majority vote 
to override a Presidential veto, a three-fourths jury verdict in 
civil eases, a blind and unreasoning attack against all corpora- 
tions, a referendum on war, and the popular election and limita- 
tion of terms of all Federal Judges, including the Chief Justice 
and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

It might fairly be said that on moral questions he was oftener 
right than wrong, and on political and economic ‘questions, 
matters to be broadly described as touching the practical side 
of life, he has been usually wrong. The point in the record 
seems to show that on the basis of consummated issues he has a 
braver, franker, and more successful lot of trophies than any 
other aspiring leader of the Democracy can lay claim to. 

This by no means excludes or excepts Woodrow Wilson, who 
was driven into submitting to woman suffrage, led more or less 
unwillingly into permitting national prohibition, and who man- 

aged, one way or another, to 





reckon with at the convention. 
He says: 


We have seen and heard in the 
past few weeks the movements 
and mutterings of reviving Bryan- 
ism. Moribund Bryan clubs are 
dusting off their well-worn proper- 
ties and rehanging the frayed 
banners by the side of the cher- |} 
ished lithograph of the prophet. 
The rusty machinery of old Bryan ‘ : A 
organizations is being tuned-_up | EES (Ey ih, 
with much groaning and clanking. i 

Distracted and deserted by its 
present leader, the Democratic 
party turns once more an apprais- 
ing, even friendly, gaze upon the 
robust veteran of so many cata- 


] 





‘Perecnnric PRESIOLNTIAL 
* CANDIDATES BENCH | 


avoid any very earnest champion- 
ship of most of the other issues 
linked with the name of Bryan. 





_ Whatever réle Bryan 
play in the coming campaign, 
the writer sees him well pre- 
pared for it. His health is good, 
and tho somewhat bald and not 
so handsome as he once was, his 
voice is still superb, and he is so 
well off in this world’s goods 
that any little extra expenditures 
with a run for the 
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connected 
Presidency on his own account 
or in behalf of some other ster- 





ling Democrat need not worry 





strophes. He is about to show 
himself to the faithful that they 
may feast their eyes upon him 
again. Brief time may see Bryan 
onee more whirling up and down the nation in the vigor of the 
youth of his old age, improvising new conventions (as was 
said of Gladstone) and charming anew by his healthy, hearty 
personality. 

Once again we may see and also hear delighted audienecs 
gathering in their chosen neighborhoods to be wooed by the 
musie of his voice before voting for his:opponent. There may 
come again the old intoxicating shout, ‘“‘Bryan! Bryan! 
Bryan!” the thunders of the applause and all of the strange 
phenomena that this man of energy, ebullience, resonance, and 
reverberation as the voice of tinkling cymbals assaults the octo- 
pus—any octopus that may be about at the time. 

What a grand time all of us would have with Bryan roaring 
through the land in his inimitable style of campaigning. He 
may never again have the chance to run for President, but he 
has scarcely had an equal in circus methods of pursuing the job. 
He always looked like a winner until the votes were counted, 
and he himself was invariably the most astonished person at 
the invariable result. It was Mr. Bryan’s stumping experiences, 
the tremendous and enthusiastic crowds he customarily attracted, 
that proved more than any other demonstration in American 
politics has proved that crowds and enthusiasm are illusory 
things, poor stuff to bet on when winners are to be picked. 





Mr. Hill finds an interesting feature of Mr. Bryan’s reentrance 
to politics to be the fact that more than any other Democrat he has 
He figures 
out that the Nebraskan has been right at least six or seven times 


advocated reforms that have really come to pass. 


out of a possible twenty-two. As we read: 

As far back as 1894, when he was a Representative in Congress 
from Nebraska, he demanded a graduated income tax and the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote. A few years 
later he preached the virtues of an eight-hour day and a postal- 
savings bank. Not long after that he approached no less a per- 
son than President Taft with a plan for world-peace by an 
international court of arbitration. 

In 1914, or it may have been a year or two previously, he 
spoke up valiantly for woman suffrage at a time when most of 
his party leaders were inimical to that now triumphant cause. 
And even before that, in 1911, I think it was, he came out flat 
bang for prohibition, and sent the goose-flesh creeping up the 
back of the Democratic party. 

Bryan has been a long jump ahead of his party on a lot of 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE GUEST. 


—Perry in the Portland Oregonian. 





him. Says Mr. Hill: 


He comes to this campaign in 
his sixtieth year and apparently 
in the full flower of his special abilities. The stress of hard and 
fruitless campaigning as well as the natural passage of years have 
grayed what hair there yet remains upon his massive head. The 
jet black locks he cast aside with impassioned gestures that time 
he seized the Convention of 1896 have been reaped by Time. 
There may not be so much fire in his eye, and certainly lines 
have been graved in the rocklike countenance, but he has his 
health, and such speaking-voice as has been given to few men. 

There is nothing any more soft or yielding about the Bryan 
of 1920 than there was about the Bryan of 1900. To the sad- 
dened Democracy he may still appear the magnetic personality 
formerly so pleasant to-the eye and soothing to the ear. Time 
and experience have tempered him, doubtless; at least his friends 
so maintain; and certainly, as things have come about, he can 
not be considered the howling radical, the wild-eyed radical, 
that he was two decades ago. 

There are many in his party who have ventured under other 
leadership to socialistic experiments of which the Nebraskan 
never dreamed. As views go on his side of the fence, he might 
with accuracy be termed a conservative. 

Naturally a preacher, never more impressive than when in a 
pulpit and expounding a question of religion or a matter of 
morals, he has devoted almost entirely the past few years to 
Chautauqua lecturing, to appearances in the cause of prohibition 
and for woman suffrage, and not infrequently to straight sermon- 
izing. . In that way he has not let his celebrity grow entirely 
dusty and by that means he may have kept himself, tho quietly, 
in the public eye more definitely than one would at first suppose. 
A devout Presbyterian, Mr. Bryan has never ceased to combine 
his religion with polities. 

The world has been good to him in the gross, material things 
of life. The party could not give him the Presidency, but it 
has made him a rich man. There is scarcely a doubt that he 
is worth a million, and probably a great deal more. His Com- 
moner, published at Lincoln and read by the faithful everywhere 
in good times and bad, has been a mine of gold, and it was 
estimated not so long ago that he was making one hundred 
thousand dollars a year from that source alone. 

He has a home in Lincoln with much good land about it, a 
farm well tilled and amply stocked. He flees from the chill of 
the Western prairies in winter to the soft and salubrious airs of 
Miami, where he has been known to chat with Colonel House, 
and there is another cozy retreat at Asheville. He is as well 
off for homes as any citizen need be. 
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The small car is moderately priced because it is a. small car—not because poor 
materials are used in its construction. Maintain its efficiency and economy by . 
using Michelin Tires. 


Small size Michelins are made of the same quality materials, by the same 
careful workmen, in the same modern factory that have made Michelin Ring- 
shaped Tubes and other Michelin products famous. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, Milltown, N. J. 
Dealers in all parts of the world 
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THE RED TRAIL OF THE IRISH 
* INVINCIBLES ” 


HE RECENT REPORTED ATTEMPT on the life 

of Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 

Phoenix Park, Dublin, recalls the assassination, in the 
same spot, more than thirty-seven years ago, of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Thomas Henry 
Burke, Permanent Under-Secretary. In its political aspect 
the Ireland of that time was not much different from what it is 
to-day, and the radical element struggling against British rule 
was as active and remorseless as are its successors of the present. 
As the Kansas City Star recalls: 


The ‘“‘Fenians” were the Sinn Fein of that day. The ‘‘In- 
vineibles” comprised the radical element or the ‘‘direct action- 
ists” of this group. The organization as a whole was opposed to 
Home Rule. It demanded absolute freedom from England. 
The “‘ Invincibles” were for making their fight for liberty a ‘‘ war 
to the knife,” as some of their literature of that day declared. 
They were desperate men consecrated to a desperate cause. 
Their religion was the freedom of Ireland, and few there were in 
,the band who were not ready to be martyrs to their cause. One 
‘of them placed his own neck in a noose in order to avenge his 
fellows for their betrayal by one of their comrades in the Phoenix 
Park murder. 

It was dusk of Saturday, May 6, 1882. Lord Cavendish had 
arrived in Dublin only the day before to succeed Forster— 
“Buckshot” Forster, the Fenians called him—who had fled from 
the capital for his life. Lord Cavendish had been warned of the 
attempts made upon his predecessor. He had been told of the 
oath of the ‘‘Invincibles”’ to ‘‘suppress’’ every representative of 
British rule. But apparently he paid little heed to his advisers, 
for on the fatal afternoon he was walking alone through Phoenix 
Park to his residence at its edge. 

Thomas Burke, whose own death-warrant had heen signed by 
the “Invincible” leaders, had been one of the most insistent of 
those who sought to impress upon Lord Cavendish the danger 
under which he lived as Chief Secretary. He likewise was 
passing through the park the evening of May 6 in his carriage. 
But when he saw his chief strolling ans, 5 he, left his carriage 
and joined him. 

Few people were astir in the park at the time. Not a police- 
man was in sight. Only a jaunting-car, followed at a little 
distance by a cab, moving slowly along an adjacent path parallel 
to their own, gave evidence that the park was*not deserted. 
Suddenly the ear stopt and two of its five oceupants alighted. 
They strolled leisurely across the turf separating the two paths, 
and then moved toward the Secretaries. One was a powerfully 
built man of thirty, with the torso of a Hercules. The other 
was a slim youth of nineteen. 

As Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke drew near, the Hercules 
stooped as tho to tie his shoe. As they came abreast he sprang 
upright and threw his mighty arm about the neck of the Under- 
Secretary. At ithe same time his right. hand came away from 
his belt and the beams of the setting sun linted upon a shining 
steel blade which.rose in the air, then sdf into the back of Mr. 
Burke. The victim sank to the ground Without a sound. 


In the meantime, however, Lord Cavendish had attempted - 


to come to the rescue of his companion. He had only a light 

ralking-stick for a weapon, but with this he fearlessly attempted 
to beat off the assailants. Naturally, his effort% were of no avail, 
and when the Under-Secretary was dispatched the heavier of the 
assassins turned upon the Secretary. The fight was soon over. 
The youth had: been using his own knife upon the unresisting 
form of Mr. Burke while his partner attac *ked Lord Cavendish. 
But the odds were seareely greater in one ease than in the otKer, 
and when the last. blood-red rim of the sun’sank beneath the 
horizon two linip bodies sprawled upon the gravel path. “The 
two assassins walked unhurriedly to their ear, climbed aboard, 
and the car and eab set off at a gallop. 

Many there were, who passed the two equipages that night, 
but in the ear they saw only five roisterers, shouting and laughing 
as tho on a lark, and in the cab four.othérs seemingly on a 
similar spree. Dusk had fallen when the two bodies were dis- 
covered, and life had long since passed from both. 


Only an excited cavalry captain who could give no coherent 


account of what he had seen and a lad playing in the park, who 


thought it was only a seuffle among rowdies, witnéssed the 
tragedy, and the best detectives assigned to the case could 
unearth no clues which would lead to the identification of the 
murderers. Several arrests were made, but the men were 
released for lack of evidence. Thé British Government had 








information that the men suspected of the crime had escaped to 
America and to France. Those countries were asked for extradi- 
tion; but both refused on the ground that the refugees were 
to be considered as political exiles rather than criminals. We 
read on: 


The months dragged by. Ireland was in a turmoil. Then 
eame an attempt to assassinate other government. officials. 
Pat Delaney was arrested for the assault and evidence was 
drawn-from him on which twenty-six men were taken up by the 
police one night in January, 1888, and charged with the murder 
of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke. Delaney had been one of 
the riders in the ear on the tragie night of their death. 

For a time the. caged ‘‘Invincibles” were cool and defiant. 
They displayed only a contemptuous interest in the proceedings 
against them as they sat in the dock of the Inns Quay police- 
court. But there was one point in which they did show a lively 
interest. As they were led into the dock each man _ hastily 
counted his companions each day, apprehensive lest one of 
them should have turned informer and be missing. 

For several mornings every man turned up, and then, one 
morning, the count fell one short. Soon the missing comrade, 
Bob Farrell, was led into the room by another entrance and up to 
the witness-stand. A few days later another was missing from 
the docks—Myles Kavanagh, driver of the jaunting-car—and he 
added his bit of evidence against his former comrades. 

But still there was not sufficient evidence for conviction until 


James Carey, a man who had been high in the Dublin governing i 


council of the ‘‘Invincibles’’ and who had played an important 
part in the murder, weakened and turned state’s evidence. By his 
act he sealed his own doom as effectively as could any court con- 
viction, for the vengeance of the ‘‘ Invincibles”’ was as sure as fate. 

Carey told of the plot to kill Mr. Burke, but said the death of 
Lord Cavendish was due to his own courage in coming to the 
defense of his companion. The task was assigned, Carey said, 
to four men—Joe Brady, a stonecutter, whose knife it was that 
executed the orders of the council; Tim Kelly, a coach-builder, 
the youth who accompanied the Hercules; Pat Delaney and 
Tom Caffrey. These were the occupants of the car driven 
by Kavanagh. They were armed. with surgeons’ amputating- 
knives. The men in the eab, Dan Curley, Michael Fagan, Joe 
Hanlon, and James Fitzharris (‘Skin the Goat’), were as- 
signed to come to the relief of the assassins if they were attacked, 
Zarey said. 

Carey himself was to give the signal for the attack, and had 
gone into the park on foot, accompanied by one Joseph Smith, 
the only man of the party who knew Mr. Burke by sight. Carey 
testified that he carried out his instructions when Smith pointed 
out the Under-Secretary ‘as he descended from his carriage. He 
then related the incidents of the tragedy as they have been 
deseribed. 

On the evidence of these three informers Brady, Dan Curley, 
Tim Kelly, Mike Fagan, and Tom Caffrey were sentenced to be 
hanged. The sentence of Pat Delaney, who had succeeded 
Carey as informer, was commuted to penal servitude for life. 
Dan Delaney, a brother of Pat, was sentenced to ten years in 
prison, as also were James MuHet, chairman of the 
Dublin; McCaffrey, O’Brien, and Moloney, members of the clan. 
Joseph Mullett, Joe Hanlon, and Fitzharris were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life; but within twenty years all life sentences 


“c 


Invincibles”’ in 


were revoked, and the men were set free. 


Brady was the first of the. quintet. sentenced to death to pay 
the penalty. Thousands of ‘‘Invincibles” and Fenians were 
gathered about the walls of the Kilmatham Jail on that 


. May ‘14 and every head was bared as the flag was run up an- 


nouncing. the shooting.of the bolt for the stanchest of the “ In- 
vincibleés,” thé one of all'those in the dock-who had displayed no 
sign of fear or weakness, and who had aftempted to seize the 
informer Carey by the throat as he walked to the witness-stand. 

Four days later Dan Curley stept to the,gallows. When his 
peasant father,” who’ was of the tnultitude+ otsitle the prison, 


“saw, the flag hoisted whigh meant, the end of lis,son. he fell to his 


knees in prayer. And all that great concourse of Irish patriots, 
thousands-of them, foffewed: his example, and #ih bowed heads 
awaited the lowering of the flag. Mike Fagan, Tom Caffrey, 
and Tim Kdlly followed,thgir comrades to the gallows in quick 
suceession.. But the blood-trail of the ‘‘Invincibles” had not yet 
came: t ani end. 3 

The Judas, Carey, denied entrance into all the British white 
colonies, finally was. spirited out of the country on board a, 
steamer bound for South Africa, accompanied by ‘nis family, : 
On the same vessel was a passenger from America, booked as' 
MeDonald, whose real namie*is said to have been @ Donnell,* 
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Put an end to the coal problem! 
with costly furnaces, piping, 


Heat without Coal 


Do away entirely 
dirt and annoyance. 


You can have clean, healthful heat, in limitless 
amount, when and where you want it, at lower cost. 


Gasteam’ Heating 


provides steam heat— conceded by 
experts to be the ideal system. 
The radiators—individual steam- 
heating plants —can be placed any- 
where. 


Of Proven Value 
GASTEAM heating has been used 


successfully for a number of years. 
Architects and engineers call it “‘the 
coming heat.’’ Half a century of 
manufacturing experience is 


behind it. 


Healthfulness 


Gas, in burning, gives off moisture. 
Houses heated by GASTEAM are 
free from the dryness that ruins fur- 
niture and causes so much illness. 


Economical 
The GASTEAM looks like any 


other radiator. Inside, however, 
is a complete steam-heating plant in 
miniature. An enclosed gas burner, 
automatically regulated, insures low 


GASTEAM 
heating is cheaper than other 
systems. 


gas consumption. 


Clean and Odorless 


No soot, ashes or smoke. No janitor 
to vanish just when needed most. 
And no coal to buy! 


Old Buildings or New 


Adaptable to residences, offices, 
factories, stores, schools, churches, 
theatres, etc. — new or old. 


Send for complete descriptive catalog 


James B. Clow & Sons 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street 


CHICAGO 


Sales offices in all principal cities 
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Before a machinery manufacturer equips his 
machine with a Lincoln Motor that machine is 
tested by Lincoln Engineers and a chart made 
of its power requirements. 


The chart shows how much power is needed 
under all conditions—shows whether the de- 
mand is a steady, hour after hour pull, an 
occasional surge of great power for a few seconds, 
or a gradually increasing loaa. 


With this data Lincoln Engineers can fit the 
motor to its job. Out of such charts have been 
developed the special types of Lincoln Motor 
which are standard for elevators, punches and 
shears, pumps and other different drives. 


Whatever the machine needs there is a 
Lincoln Motor to fit it and a Lincoln guaran- 
tee that it will render satisfactory service. 


When you buy machinery, buy the motor with 
the machine—and specify ‘‘a Lincoln Motor.” 


This Lincoln Motor **Link Up With Lincoln’ i 


operated under water 
at exhibitions and 
conventions for over 
3 years without dam- 
age to windings. 


This curve 
the number of horsee 
power (H. P .) required 
by this machine and 
the length of time for 
which it is required, 





- ” 





indicates 


tistaken from 
an actual test otf a 
muchine driven 
by a Lincoln 
Motor. 





Lincoln District Offices 


New York City 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 
Baltimore 

C ncinnati 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Columbus 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Minneapolis 


Also Sold By The Fairbanks Co. 


Lincoln Motors are the only 
motors sold by the 22 
branches of The Fairbanks 
Co. under their famous 
Fairbanks ‘‘OK.”’ 


Lincoln Engineers have 
charted the power require- 
ments of many machines in 
the following classes: 


Bakers’ Machinery 
Brick & Clay Machinery 
Cranes 

Crushers & Pulverizers 
Conveyors 

Elevators & Hoists 

Fans & Blowers 
Foundry Machinery 

Ice Machinery 

Machine Tools 

Paper Machinery 
Presses 

Pumps & Compressors 
Punches & Shears 
Textile Machinery 
Woodworking Machinery 





The Lincoln Electric Company 
General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, O. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto-Montreal 

















one of the ‘‘Invineibles.””, He made Carey’s acquaintance on the 
voyage, satisfied himself that he had found the man he sought, 
and, as Natal, their destination loomed in sight, drew his re- 
volver, revealed himself to Carey, and shot him dead. 

O’ Donnell knew his own life must pay the penalty. There was 
no escape from the deck of the ship. But he had earried the 
vengeance of the ‘‘ Invincibles’’ to the world’s far places. He had 
given a warning to any waverers that might again appear among 
the inner circle. He had avenged the deaths of the Kilmainham 
prisoners. 





, THE COMPLEX PERSONALITY OF 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


6¢ ONE OF THE CHIEF EXECUTIVES who have 

guided the country during my adult lifetime has 

presented so baffling a problem,’ declares Charles 
H. Grasty, veteran newspaper man and friend of the President, 
introducing an unusually authoritative discussion of Mr. Wilson’s 
personality in the current Atlantic Monthly (Boston). As utterly 
frank in conversation as ever Mr. Roosevelt was, and “habitu- 
ally much more tolerant of frankness in others,’”’ nevertheless, 
says the writer, the mental processes leading to the President’s 
actions, the extraordinarily capricious methods which he adopts 
in the selection of men, the remarkably definite political philos- 
ophy which marks his public acts, his practical idealism, and his 
lack of personal appeal of a certain sort combined to form a 
character that will give the political essayists of the future much 
to rack their brains about. 

Mr. Grasty admits in the beginning that he has himself 
constructed a general theory of Mr. Wilson, ‘in which all the 
inconsistencies of his character fit with sufficient neatness.”’ 
He adds the further admission that there may be too much of 
the deductive, and, too little of the inductive, in the process by 
which he arrived at his estimate. ‘‘But I have had opportuni- 
ties of observation which furnish some warrant, at least, for 
making an attempt to consider this great and significant per- 
sonality from every angle,’’ he says, and thus presents his 


credentials: 


When, at the beginning of 1910, I acquired control of the 
Baltimore Sun, I learned from one of my associates who was 
then a trustee of Princeton that President Wilson might soon 
be leaving that institution. It at once occurred to me that 
here might be found that searcest of all men, a great editor. 
I went to Princeton immediately and saw President Wilson. 
I found that I had entered the field for his services against the 
powerful competition of the Democratic party leaders of New 
Jersey. The matter was not yet settled, however, and I returned 
later to Princeton on the same errand. Mr. Wilson had made 
his choice. I recall the vivid impression he made upon me as 
he sat facing me in his library. All the while, in my mind’s eye, 
I was seeing him in the White House; and when I went home 
that night I said, ‘I have talked to-day with the man who will 
be the next Democratic President.’ He looked the part; and 
of course the Governorship of New Jersey was a spring-board for 
the nomination. 

I did not get him for editor, but a conviction formed in my 
mind to the effect that in the college president who had led a 
forlorn hope at Princeton, and who was now being groomed for 
the New Jersey Governorship, the Democrat<c party would find 
a great leader. I came into possession at this time of some 
‘copy’ he was writing for the State platforms in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, and was so much imprest by both the substance 
and the form of his declarations that I made use of them in 
shaping the editorial policy of my paper. 

The Sun thus became a supporter of Wilson immediately 
upon his entry into politics; and his original methods in New 
Jersey gave it much material to impart interest to the cam- 
paign of publicity which it made for him. Some one said, ‘‘ The 
Sun is poisoning the coffee-cup of Maryland for Wilson every 
morning.”’ 

In the spring of 1912 The Sun was largely instrumental in 
securing the Democratic Convention for Baltimore. Meanwhile, 
the paper, morning, evening, and Sunday, was sent to each 
Democratic delegate as he was elected, beginning as early as 
February. Thus the delegates came to Baltimore regular readers 
of the paper, and found the galleries of the convention hall filled 
with people who ‘‘wanted Wilson.” 

Far be it from me to claim that The Sun nominated Wilson. 
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Aside from what he himself did to accomplish the result, there 
were several fortunate circumstances, every one of them neces- 
sary links in the chain. The Sun’s support was one of them; 
without it, a stampede to Champ Clark after he had received 
a majority vote could probably not have been prevented. 


Mr. Grasty saw and heard from the President between 1913 
and 1917. This acquaintance was the foundation upon which 
the writer established a relationship as a correspondent after 
he came to Paris, and it was mainly there, he says, that he 
gained the impressions which emboldened him “to appear before 
the readers of The Atlantic in an attempt to give some idea of 
the man as a whole.” Nothing could better illustrate the proe- 
esses of that judgment which have baffled commentators, we 
are told, than the President’s trip to Paris, in defiance both of 
precedent and, in very large measure, of public opinion. Mr. 
Wilson decided, principally in consultation with himself, what 
he would do, and did it. From the common point of view, 
Mr. Grasty admits— 


Mr. Wilson has lived too much within himself. He does not 
submit himself to the corrective processes of association, which, 
not unreasonably, in view of his dilations on ‘‘Counsel,’’ puts 
him in for a lot of criticism. He does not eall to his side all 
the first-rate men who are available. Let us admit it frankly— 
he plays alone hand. But having duly criticized him for playing 
a lone hand, one must admit that he plays it mighty well. He is 
no blind indulger of self. No man studies self more keenly, or 
is quicker to profit by experience. I am convinced that his 
lone-hand style of play is the result of his having worked it all 
out in his own sagacious mind, and with the purpose of using 
himself in the way best to accomplish his objects. He realizes 
fully how much he loses by lack of assistance and by holding 
aloof from consultation. But when he reckons up gains against 
losses in the great game that he is playing, he believes that he 
comes out ahead by following the bent of his own temperament. 
He is willing, if necessary, to do the work of ten ordinary men— 
he delights in work when something big is at stake—but he is 
unwilling, and perhaps unfitted, to scramble with his peers for 
a decision, on the one hand, or, on the other, to bear with the 
stupidity, irrelevance, and confusion of commonplace counsel. 

This is far from saying that he repels advice. Quite the 
contrary is true. No one could be more open to suggestion 
when it comes from those near and friendly. He is absorptive 
rather than impervious. But he shies away from becoming en- 
tangled. He wants to keep himself absolutely free for the deei- 
sion. I faney that he has a horror of board meetings, as many 
another sensible man has, with their tendency to mental im- 
poverishment. For any but a rash executive, in need of con- 
stant restraint, the multiplicity of counsel in a board is apt to 
be a division of wisdom. The scheme has only a deterrent or 
negative virtue. 


Presbyterian and Scotch as he is and never rash in impulses, 
the dominating thing in the character of Mr. Wilson, according 
to the writer, is his adventuring spirit. It is this cross in him 
that makes his character hard to read. He has the courage 
of his vision, and he goes ahead. Watching him during that 
daily struggle at Paris, often at close quarters, writes Mr. Grasty: 


The chief new impression that I got of Mr. Wilson was his 
efficiency in action. In my picture of Wilson, the wirter, orator, 
and scholar had been in the foreground. The experience of the 
past eight years has developed a high efficiency in this man who 
lost his fight at Princeton. After seeing him at Paris, I would 
expect him to succeed, if, upon his retirement from the Presi- 
dency at sixty-four years of age, he took the highly improbable 
step of entering the field of industry. In a large executive posi- 
tion, like, say, the presidency of the Steel Corporation, I con- 
fidently believe that he would make an unprecedented success. 
The adventure and magnitude of it might appeal to him; for 
in dull or small things he is helpless. He is sagacious, but lacks 
cunning. He must be aroused, to show his great qualities. 

The things for which Mr. Wilson is complained of are mainly 
the defects of his great qualities. If a big matter is in hand, he 
is so concentrated upon it that he overlooks the little matter. 
He has the keenest and truest sense of what is real. Irrelevance 
cuts him to pieces. When he is at work on a thing that engages 
his interest, he is like a hound on the scent. Waste of time or 
any kind of lost motion is like poison to him. A member of th« 
‘Big Four” once said to me: ‘‘Wilson works. The rest of us 
play, comparatively speaking. We Europeans can’t keep up 
with a man who travels a straight path with such a swift stride, 
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never looking to the right or left. We can not put aside our 
habit of rambling a bit on the way.” ...... 

The statesmen of Europe had their tongues in their cheeks 
when Wilson arrived; but a real friendship, mainly attributable 
to the latter’s patience, courtesy, and humor, soon arose among 
them. When the President works with a small number of men 
at close quarters, his instinct is to establish friendly and intimate 
relations with them. Far from being a dogmatist, his fault per- 
haps lies in giving: up too much in an atmosphere of comradeship. 
And his passion for practical results probably works in the same 
direction. At Paris, in seeking a common ground upon which he 
and his colleagues could stand, it seemed to me that he was 
constantly watering down the idealism which he brought to 
Europe with him. It was not alone his desire to come to an 
agreement that influenced him. He deeply wished to serve his col- 
leagues in their respective home difficulties, by which, under their 
parliamentary systems, they were constantly bedeviled. ...... 

If and when the story of the Peace Conference, and especially 
of the Big Four, can be told, it will throw a new light on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s personality; and many people will find that they 
have been hating him for lack of the very qualities in which his 
personality abounds. 


Turning to the consideration of Mr. Wilson in his four main 
relationships, beginning with that of the family, Mr. Grasty 
credits the President with ‘‘an intense domestic instinct.’””’ A 
more real partnership than that which exists between him and 
Mrs. Wilson it would be difficult to find. As for the general 
home atmosphere: 


To every one within the household, including house visitors, 
the President is kindness itself. Once the threshold is crossed, 
one becomes the trusted friend. The conversation at meals and 
during the little rest time that follows is easy and delightful, and 
every one takes part freely. There is not a trace of Presidential 
arrogance in the President’s manner. He and Mrs. Wilson live 
in an atmosphere of unaffected simplicity. When they were in 
Paris they declined all invitations when possible. Nearly every 
evening the scene would be the same at the Place des Etats 
Unis. The President played solitaire for huge sums of stage 
money, carefully keeping books on winnings and losings, from 
night to night. Mrs. Wilson sat by, sewing or crocheting. 
Sometimes she would read aloud clippings of current newspaper 
ee ee 

The President and Mrs. Wilson are regular attcndants at a 
modest church in the suburbs of Washington. They go there 
because nobody pays attention to them; whereas at the big 
ehurches they are preached at and stared at inside, and a big 
crowd collects outside. Neither of them has any fondness for 
that kind of admiration. 


Of the President’s suffering during the Western trip in Sep- 
tember, which ended in his breakdown, Mr. Grasty writes: 

While he was traveling through the West, and speaking twice 
a day with a headache racking him, whenever he referred to it 
at all it was precisely as if he were speaking of any other inci- 
dent of the trip. There was no pulling of a long face. At 
Wichita, after an extremely bad night, he was up and ready 
to start. Grayson was none too early in taking a firm stand, 
The President is a stayer and he hates a quitter. He was never 
a minute late on the whole trip. He is a paragon of order and 
punctuality. 

Before the headache came upon him, he was very fond of 
going through the train and visiting the newspaper men. He 
made us all feel that he was of our tribe. 

Taking up the President’s relations with his Cabinet and 
other high government officials, Mr. Grasty discovers patience, 
geniality, kindness, and extraordinary loyalty, and also a certain 
reserve. Wilson resembles Washington in this respect, says the 
writer: no one slaps him on the back. 
criticism over his putting commonplace men into office and then 
sticking to them than over almost anything else in his Adminis- 
tration. The writer gives his theory, admitting that it is no 
more than a theory: 


There has been more 


In what he ean do well, and likes to do, Mr. Wilson is tireless: 
but he is very indolent about what he is not proficient in. He 
is not a judge of men; he has not the flair for it, and it is some- 
thing that is not a matter of analysis. The selection of men is 
a labor to the President, and is a thing that has been largely 
attended to by others for him. Once the business is fixt, he is 
not going to unfix it. And afterward there comes in that element 
of domestication to which I have referred. When the President 
sits around the table with men, and comradeship sets up, the 





harder the critics pound him and them, the more immovable he 
becomes. They may be poor things, but they are his own. 
I have never known a man who could put criticism on one side 
as serenely as Mr. Wilson can. He is implacable. ‘‘They say. 
What say they? Let them say.” ...... 

Here again he resembles his paternal prototypes, for the 
Presbyterian preacher must have quiet in the house at the 
sermon-making time. Mr. Wilson carried his method through 
the whole war. When General Pershing was appointed head of 
the A. E. F. he was there to stay, and knew it. The President 
would never have listened to any tattle. In every crisis he 
backed his man with granite fixity. No general in Europe was 
in Pershing’s strong position. Without this rock to stand on, 
Pershing could not have maintained himself against the storm 
of European opposition aroused by several of his big decisions. 


It is admitted by the President’s interpreter that those who 
believe most thoroughly in Mr. Wilson have been puzzled by his 
“seeming lack of magnanimity,” particularly in the cases of Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood and Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘In the baffling 
complex of this peculiar man”’ Mr. Grasty discovers other ex- 
planations. The ‘‘shabby treatment’’ accorded General Wood 
may have been grounded in the ‘‘needs and exigencies of the 
war,” while that final detail, the offer of an obscure post in the 
South or Hawaii is hypothetically credited to Secretary Baker. 
As for the case of Colonel Roosevelt: 


If the President had been an emotional man, he would have 
met Roosevelt with hands outstretched. But to my mind, his 
failure to respond is explainable on grounds other than lack of 
magnanimity. Personally I was a warm and sincere admirer of 
Mr. Roosevelt, and I believe that he rendered a very great ser- 
vice to his country both in office and out. But there were thou- 
sands of people who did not admire him, and the President was 
one of these. When the Colonel presented himself, the President 
put him and his possible value through a coldly intellectual proc- 
ess of assessment, and his conclusions were in accordance 
with his judgment of what would best promote the interests of 
the country in the war. Again he failed in the importance of 
the gesture. 


The same lack of what Mr. Grasty calls ‘“‘the grand-stand 
instinet”’ is seen as one of the basic facts of Mr. Wilson’s char- 
‘*He steers by intellect, and does not possess the emo- 
On his Western tour, 


acter. 
tional qualities to correct his reckoning.” 
for instance: 


He could not be persuaded to make oratorical use, except with 
the most severe restraint, of the deeds of valor of the Army and 
Navy, of which he was Commander-in-Chief. Thousands of 
women and men whose dead sleep in France sat in front of him 
with hearts begging for allusion in terms of sentiment and 
pathos. He left them unsatisfied, contenting himself with pow- 
erful appeals to reason. He may himself be conscious of his 
emotional limitations. Or he may have felt a sense of impro- 
priety in making a sort of political commerce of the memory of 
our noble dead; for he is a man of high dignity. 


Then we have a striking consideration of the President as a 
man with the great gift of appealing to mankind in the mass. 
This same Woodrow Wilson— 


The President who shuts his eyes, stretches out his hand, and 
touches the man nearest, who shall thereupon be a Cabinet 
Minister; who stumbles in his dealings with Congress, and who 
is generally helpless in the grind of office, rises to a great height 
as a statesman. His near sight is defective, but when he looks 
up and out, no man sees further or more clearly. He lacks the 
‘spirit of the herd,’”’ but no other man in public life is more in 
touch with the spirit of mankind. He frankly ‘“‘plays to man- 
kind.”” His enemies admit that he is the best judge of what 
they eall ‘‘mob-psychology.”’ 

Such broad sympathies are uncommon in a man of orderly 
mind and of fundamentally conservative instincts, and in the 
inevitable conflict of classes which impends in the world, Mr. 
Wilson is in a position to do humanity an inestimable service 
as interpreter and mediator between the warring elements. 
He has perspective, he is always looking far ahead. He can 
not see the trees for the woods. The little things by the way 
do not distract him, for they escape his attention. If his life 
and health are spared, a man of such vision in combination with 
such extraordinary practical qualities will go far, whether as 
President or as an unofficial leader. Happen what may, the 
fact stands that largely through his effort—which has been more 
than effort: it has been a striving, even an agonizing, to use the 
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When Quality Counts 


There is a striking similarity between roofing 
and friendship. A roof can be like a fair- 
weather friend—dependable only under favor- 
able circumstances. Or it can be like a friend 
in need—coming up to scratch when the most 
is asked of it. That’s when friendship counts 
ina man. It’s when quality counts in a roofing. 


Remember that Ru-ber-oid is a ready roofing 
that gives most when the most is asked of it. 
Its quality shows best, not in the store, where 
you buy it, but when it is out on a roof—where 
wind and sleet and snow test the true worth 
of a roofing. 


On many a roof Ru-ber-oid has proven “a friend 
in need” for over twenty years. It has stood the 
test of time and service. And that after all is the 
only test which will tell anything about durability. 


Yes, Ru-ber-oid does cost more than many 
other ready roofings. It is made to meet a 
standard of quality, not a standard of price. 
[t is worth every cent you pay for it and 
that’s the important point to you—if you 
want a high quality roofing. 


You'll find it worth while to read a booklet, 
“Roofing Facts Worth Knowing.” A copy will 
be sent you on request. 
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There is but one Ru-ber-o:c. The VY 
Standard Paint Company makes i. * 
RU-BER-OID t 











PRODUCTS 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing 
Ru-ber-oid Colored Roofings 
Ru-ber-oid Built-up Roofs 
Ru-ber-oid Floor Covering 

Ru-ber-oid Individual Shingles { 
Ru-ber-oid Insulating Papers 
Giant Brand 
Hercules Brand 
Ru-ber-oid Asphalt Saturated Felt 
Ru-ber-oid Waterproofing Felt 

Ru-ber-oid Waterproof Cloth ¢ 
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real equivalent of the Greek word of which the St. James version 
gives the milder rendering—the world has been faced toward 
peace and it will not turn back. Historically he will be a member 
of the group of three great Presidents—Washington the Father, 
Lincoln the Emancipator, Wilson the-Pacificator. 





THE “ANDRINA,” A GALLANT SHIP THAT 
REFUSED TO STAY SUNK 


AILING THE SEAS TO-DAY UNDER CANVAS, with 
four masts so lofty that she could not pass under Brooklyn 
Bridge during her recent voyage to-New York City, is a 

ship which many an ancient mariner, meeting her again on the 
seas, may well take fora ship’s ghost. Even tho the big sailer is 
anything but a ghost, it is true that she has but lately returned 


from a grave at sea. For more than twenty years she lay upon 






was exposed to the ravages of wind and storm and shifting 
tides. 

With the ever-increasing and more urgent demand for cargo 
ship tonnage caused by the world-war, Menendez & Co., called 
the wool kings of Patagonia, were hard prest to find transporta- 
tion for their product, and because of their need decided to 
attempt the salvage of the ship that lay on the reef near Punta 
Arenas. 

For four months, working in ten-day periods when the tide 
and the light of a new moon favored, two nine-hundred-ton 
steamers tugged and hauled until her hulk was floated, and then 
she was towed to Punta Arenas to be fitted for the journey so 
recently ended at Brooklyn. 

Because of her tall masts she could not pass under Brooklyn 
Bridge for cargo discharge, but berthed outside, after which she 
was drydocked at the Morse yards for a thorough inspection for 
the first time since she had been tossed on the reefs twenty 
years before. 

Her hull was found to be in a remarkable state of preservation, 
notwithstanding her long exposure to 
the elements. Before leaving Punta 
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Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 








BACK ON THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SEA. 
The white outlines of the spars may be due to snow, but they suggest the ghostly character that 
the old Andrina must have had, in the’eyes of old-time shipping men, when she arrived in New 
York Harbor after lying twenty years on a Patagonian reef. 


Arenas she had been passed upon by 
a deep-sea diver only, and upon his 
opinion as to her seaworthiness the 
Alejandrina, laden with cargo, started 
on her long journey to New York with 
a Norwegian skipper, German officers, 
and a Chilean crew. The question 
arises, in view of the great need for 
* cargo-carrying vessels, whether or not 
the sailing-ship with its small crew, 
no heavy fuel cost, and its other eco- 
nomical features may not become a 
most profitable substitute for the 
higher-cost steamships in cases where 
speed is not a necessary consideration. 





MORE ABOUT THE 
“REPUBLIC OF JONES” 
HAT OBSCURE “ REPUB- 
LIC OF JONES” 
bobbed up during the Civil 





which 


War, and whose brief story was told 
in these columns not long since, had, 
it appears, an even more checkered 





history than the investigator of the 





a Patagonian reef, given up both by her owners and the under- 
writers as a total loss, her great hull and wrecked spars left to be 
a plaything for the winds, waves, and drifting ice. But her 
builders builded better than they knew. She was made of 
stanch stuff, put together with old-time sincerity as well as good 
material, by the English ship-building firm of Mordaunt & 
Co., in Southampton, England. Two decades of’ battering 
on the reef damaged her so little that, when she was dragged 
off again, she was able to make a voyage of ninety-two days, 
nine thousand miles, from the most southerly port on the globe, 
to New York Harbor. There she discharged a wool cargo of some 
seven thousand bales valued at $1,500,000, gathered from the 
far-away ranches of Patagonia. This formidable 
pleted, she went into a dry dock in a Brooklyn yard for her first 
real overhauling since those long-past days before she met dis- 
aster on the southern extremity of the hemisphere. ‘‘The 
rejuvenated ship is as sound as the day she was launched and 
good for many a long voyage after her rest of twenty years on 
the reef,” says The Rudder (New York), and the New York 
Evening Sun, thus briefly sketches her adventurous career: 


task com- 


The urgent need of oceangoing ship tonnage is illustrated in 
the story of the Andrina, renamed the Alejandrina. For twenty 
years the Andrina lay on a reef in the Straits of Magellan, where 
she had been beached in a terrible storm. In seven feet of 


water and mud one part of her lay, while another section of her 
hull, untouched by water, was embedded in two feet of sand 
and mud. 

Built by Mordaunt & Co., in Southampton, England, the 
Andrina was a stanch four-masted sailing-ship of beautifully 
eurved outlines, but regarded as a total loss by her underwriters 
and her British owner. 


Unprotected during all the years, she 





New York from which we 


Newt Knight, who still resides a 


Sun, 
quoted, stands sponsor for. 
few miles from Laurel, Miss., we are told by the Laurel Daily 
Leader, was responsible for the formation, or at least for the re- 
ported formation, of fhis republic in 1864. The Leader, while it 
does not quote Mr. Knight, states that ‘‘it is not believed that 
Knight’s company ever embraced more than a hundred men, 
and a great many of these came from a neighboring county. 
They refused to participate in the war on the side of the Con- 
federacy, but were never connected. with the Union Army. 
Locally they were known as ; deserters,’ and it is said that they 
had a rendezvous in Leaf River swamp, where they defied all 
comers.”” This romantic band, we are told, ‘‘represented a 
small minority of the county’s population,” and ‘‘is responsible 
for the impression which prevails in some circles that Jones 
County actually seceded from the Confederacy at some period 
during the Civil War. However, there is no official record of 
such action, and citizens who reside in the community declare 
that it had no foundation in fact.””. The wholé matter of this 
small rebellion within a rebellion was repudiated by the action 
of the Confederate soldiers, says The Leader, 

Who, after their return from the war in 1865, succeeded in 
inducing the State legislature to change the name of the county, 
from Jones to Davis, contending that the name of Jones, because 
of the conduct of Knight and his followers, had ‘‘ become a badge 
of ignominy and a term of reproach.” 

The same Leader editorial takes exception to the assertion of 
the correspondent of the New York Sun that Jones County is 
‘‘somewhat secluded and sparsely populated.”” To quote this 
local authority: 


Jones County is no longer secluded. On the contrary, it is 
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When You Put Your Own Key 
in Your Own Front Door 


T new home you are building will re- 
flect your own personality—your foresight, 
your wise planning and your good taste. 


So, by all means, avoid the conventional in 
hardware. Use Sargent Hardware through- 
out your home. 


Sargent Hardware will make your home 
safe from the intruder. Its strength and se- 
curity cannot be tampered with. It discourages 
forceful entry. At the same time its beauty 
of design harmonizes with the highest of archi- 
tectural and decorative standards, and lends an 
air of refinement that mirrors your good taste. 


The Sargent designers have created many 
tasteful patterns. They are shown in the 
Sargent Book of Designs. Send for a copy and 
select with your architect the style that har- 
monizes with your home. 


HAT back stair door, cellar 
door, storm door, lavatory or 
closet door would never be ajar 
with a Sargent Door Closer on 
guard. In home or office. public 
or private institutions, Sargent 
Door Closers will 

their work faithfully 
and silently, and give 
quiet and dignity to 
their surroundings. 






A Sargent Cylinder Day 
and Night Latch is a good 
investment, affording security for any 
outside or inside door that may nol 
be fitted with a dependable lock. Va- 
rious styles and finishes, three keys to 
each lock. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
40 Water Street 









New Haven, Conn. 
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Long-Bell Lumber Products 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers, Oak, Oak Flooring, Gum; 
California White Pine Lumber, California White Pine Doors and 
Sash, Screen Doors, 3-ply Veneers, Creosoted Lumber 
Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks. 
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The Lumber Grader | 


IN lumber manufacturing 
plants it is the Grader who has 
the last word in determining 
quality. Every board and 
timber must pass before his 
eyes and the grade mark he 
puts upon them is based solely 
upon the established grading 
rules that govern him. Skill, 
intelligence and pains-taking 
care he must have but, most of 
all, he must have experience— 
for only practice makes perfect. 
In its thirty years of lumber 
making The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company has developed graders 
of good judgment and to them 
can be traced directly the chief 
reason for the uniform quality 
of Long-Bell lumber. That the 
consumer may be positively 
assured of obtaining lumber that 
has passed the inspection of 
these trained men it is branded 
with this trade marked name: 


[onG-ReLL 


THE MARK ON QUALITY 


Lumber 





The Ionc-ReLt, Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Ask Your Dealer For 
Long-Bell Brand 












‘traversed by three railroads, and the city of Laurel is just as 


accessible as Vicksburg, Jackson, or Meridian. According to 
figures contained in The World Almanac, Jones County polls more 
votes than any other county in the State except Lauderdale, and 
the city of Laurel has more capital invested in manufacturing 
than any other Mississippi municipality. 

And Jones County is not “‘sparsely populated.” The popula- 
tion of the county is estimated at more than forty thousand, and 
the city of Laurel will probably show a-population of above 
fifteen thousand in the census to be taken this year. The as- 
sessed valuation of Jones County property is about ten million 
dollars, and its actual value probably twice as much. An inter- 
urban electric railway connects Laurel and Ellisville, the two 
county-seats, and more than a half million dollars has been 
expended on roads within the past two or three years. In the 
city of Laurel we have factories employing more than three 
thousand men, electric cars, many miles of wood-block and 
asphalt streets, and practically every convenience to be found 
in any modern city. 

Mr. John A. Lusk, of Guntersville, Alabama, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that the small rebellion in Jones County was not 
the only incident of this character which happened in the South 
during the Civil War. As he writes, under date of January 7: 


By a search of the records you will find that Winston County, 
Alabama, a section of the State at that time entirely remote 
from railway or water transportation and almost a wilderness, 
being sparsely settled, seceded from the State of Alabama and 
declared its independence, and organized a form of government 
and issued currency. 





THE CHINESE COOLIE THINKS OUR 
MANNERS VILLAINOUS 


HE CASUAL TRAVELER IN CHINA who goes home 

and writes a book, handsomely bound and illustrated 

with snap-shots of temples, tea-shops, and such, seldom 
is in possession of the “right dope” as to the attitude of the 
natives, we are told by a writer who has recently made an 
investigation of the subject. The complexity of the ways of the 
Chinese, it seems, makes it impossible to form just or accurate 
concepts of their social life, public and private morals and class 
distinctions without a more thorough knowledge than may be 
obtained from superficial observation. In his article, which is 
entitled, ‘‘What the Chinese Coolie Thinks of the European,” 
and is published in The Far-Eastern Review (Tokyo), this writer, 
among other things, furnishes the information that, in spite of 
all occidental notions to the contrary, China is not a land of 
sharply defined class-distinctions. The so-called coolie, we 
learn, is not a hopeless outeast, nor is he considered of lower 
intelligence than the governing classes. He may not be able to 
read and write, but he is familiar with the Confucian classics 
and is well versed in the laws of etiquette and courtesy. It 
appears, further, that his opinion of the man from the West 
is far from flattering to the latter, the coolie’s main idea appar- 
ently being that the European is a barbarian with villainous 
manners, to be tolerated only because he is powerful and rich. 
As The Review puts the matter: 

Westerners are almost universally convinced that China is a 
land of classes and eastes and of closely drawn social distinctions; 
yet nothing could be more untrue or unjust. As a matter of fact, 
the word ‘‘coolie”’ is not Chinese, and, outside the narrow coast- 
belt of foreign influence, there is no Chinese word which de- 
seribes such a class. The poor are ‘“‘those who eat bitterness,” 
or ‘those deserving pity’’; laborers are described as laborers 
and have their dignity; farmers rank high in the social scale, 
and beggars have their individual merits. But no term serves 
to deseribe what the European calls the ‘‘coolie class,’’ and in 
Chinese thought it is non-existent. For in China no hereditary 
class survived the wreck of the feudal system in the third century 
B.c., but the members of the Imperial family and the descen- 
dants of Confucius. 

There is no country in which wealth is so much sought after 
and so carefully handled as in China, and yet none in which 
money plays so small a part in determining a man’s social 
status. There is no country, again, in which ancestors are so 
much reverenced as in China, and yet none in which man’s 
forefathers and their achievements have so little influence upon 
popular esteem. In each generation the individual is judged on 
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his merits, and, apart from moral excellence, merit in China 
means scholarship. 

The highest title in the land is no higher than that of “‘ teacher.” 
The son of the barrow-coolie who makes himself a master of 
Chinese erudition may converse on equal terms with ministers 
of state and dine with the lordly, tho his gown is faded and 
greasy and his poverty forces him to tell stories for a livelihood. 

Since the Chinese recognize in every man the right to the 
fruit of his labor and intelligence, they also recognize in every 
man the potentiality of great things, and, however low a man 
is in his fortune, he is still a man and is entitled to consideration 
and courtesy. Many a great statesman in China has a more 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge of his cartman’s life and 
affairs than the butler of a European household has of the coach- 
man’s life and aspirations. The Chinese carter knows that the 
statesman is a scholar who holds a high office because he has 
earned it, so he treats him with the respect which his attain- 
ments deserve; but the statesman-scholar never forgets that the 
carter is a man and is entitled to human consideration. 

The foreign visitor to Chinese official establishments will be 
amazed to hear the ‘‘Great Man” discussing politics with his 
servants, and perhaps carrying on a waggish conversation 
with the European’s own humble retainer. He marvels at the 
freedom with which his servant responds to the advances of the 
august person, and the grace and courtesy which he displays 
in his speech and actions. 


Sometimes the European will wonder why these social graces, 
displayed so lavishly by his servant on such occasions, have been 
conspicuous by their absence in the latter’s relations with his 
European employer. The explanation is, in effect, that the 
Chinaman feels such display would be wasted on the Westerner, 
and he is apparently averse to ‘‘casting his pearls before swine.” 
It is different when it comes to intercourse with his own people, 
however. His courteous manner then is in evidence, we are told, 
whether his dealings are with a representative of the higher 


classes or with one of the lowest. As we read: 


The foreigner goes abroad and buys a load of bricks. When 
the bricks come he may observe from some hiding-place how 
the lowly one who scrubs his floors and the grimy one who carries 
in the bricks address each other as ‘‘venerable”’’ persons, ask 
politely all manner of solicitous questions, settle down to a 
formal cup of tea, if both have time, and bow at parting, mur- 
muring pleasantries the while. 

It is searcely an exaggeration to say that there is more for- 
mality shown at a formal meeting of jinrikisha coolies than in a 
council of European ambassadors. Every coolie, whether or not 
he can read and write, knows the traditions ef right conduct 
and the benevolent and democratic injumetions of the Con- 
fucian classics. The poorest laborer from the meanest house- 
hold knows all the laws of etiquette, knows how he should address 
every member of society, and the precise form of courtesy with 
which he should be treated by every man, from the governor 
of his province down to his fellow laborers. “He knows how to 
conduct himself in any gathering in which he may find himself, 
and is as much at ease with his intellectual superiors as with 
his equals or inferiors. He is seldom embarrassed, seldom 
awkward, and never boorish in his relations with Chinese. 

The foreigner who has learned a little Chinese addresses his 
dignified majordomo as ‘‘you,” without any polite modifica- 
tions of the raw pronoun, and the Chinese addresses the for- 
eigner as: ‘‘you,”’ because he thinks him too much a boor to 
understand a more polite expression, tho he would probably 
start a conversation with the cook with ‘‘ you, my elder brother,” 
or ‘‘you the venerable one.”” These petty courtesies, with which 
the average Westerner will not be bothered, even when he knows 
them, are essentials of Chinese intercourse,.and the man who 
ignores them commands no more respect than if he were to run 
about naked and paint his skin. 


The writer then discusses the perturbation of the Chinese 
when he comes in contact with the European. The latter is 
incomprehensible to him. The Westerner goes blithely on his 
way, committing horrible breaches of etiquette and otherwise 
deporting himself in a manner that awakens the Celestial’s 


resentment and contempt. Further: 


It is not very flattering, but it is certainly true that whatever 
respect is shown a foreigner in the Orient is a tribute to his 
generosity or his heavy hand, until he has acquired such an 
intimate knowledge of the Chinese language and the Chinese 
mind that he is no longer a foreigner. The coolie has much less 
respect for the ‘‘man from the ocean” than the mandarin has 
because he has less appreciation of foreign achievements and 
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foreign culture. He judges us by our appearances and our 
conduct, and in the light of Chinese tradition and Chinese 
standards we are ignorant, brutal barbarians, inflicted for some 
strange reason upon the land. 

In the treaty ports, especially in Shanghai, where generations of 
Chinese have come in contact with generations of men from 
across the sea, there are better understanding and more apprecia- 
tion of the outsider’s merits apart from his bad manners. These 
same bad manners have even proved contagious, and the country- 
man who comes to Shanghai is horrified to hear seeming gentle- 
men address each other with all the crudeness of foreign savages. 
But the traveler in communities which have not come under 
European influence may have the doubtful satisfaction of 
knowing that unless he conform to the traditions of the land, 
the miserable persons whom he lightly classes as coolies consider 
themselves, and are considered by all, his social superiors. 
The coolie is a ‘‘man of Han,’’ who may become a prime minister, 
but the foreigner is a barbarian and for him there is no hope— 
he is beyond the pale. 





JUSTICE FOR THE POOR AS SOME NEW 
YORK JUSTICES SEE IT. 


66 E CHALLENGE THE ACCURACY of the state- 
WW ene that there is an ‘existing denial of justice to 
the poor’ in the courts of the city of New York.” 
Thus ten justices of the New York Municipal Courts indig- 
nantly reply to a widely quoted phrase in the bulletin, ‘‘ Justice 
and the Poor,” published by the Carnegie Foundation. The 
justices quote from the report the following generalizations: 
“‘The administration of American justice is not impartial; the 
rich and poor do not stand on an equality before the law; the 
traditional method of providing justice has operated to close 
the door of the courts to the poor, and has caused a gross denial 
of justice in all parts of the country to millions of persons.” 
To this summary they demur. 


Was it necessary for the author of the report to indulge in 
such wild statements to induce the Carnegie Foundation to 
favor a grant of funds to legal-aid societies? The words quoted 
except no court and no part of the country from the terrible 
indictment. So far as New York and the Municipal Court are 
eoncerned, the charge is untrue. His conclusions are refuted by 
statements contained in the report dealing with present-day 
conditions, tho frequently they are slurred over in contrast 
with narration of sensational episodes and quotations of the 
dim and distant past. 

The book containing the phrases that give such offense 
to the magistrates was prepared by’ Reginald Heber Smith, of 
the Boston bar, and was the subject of wide-spread comment. 

Emphatically pleading not guilty to the indictment, so far 
as it relates to the courts over which they preside, the ten justices 
point out that no one of the three defects to which the so-called 
existing ‘‘denial of justice to the poor”’ is attributable exists 
These three alleged defects are (1) Delay; (2) 
(3) Expense of counsel. In their 


in their courts. 
High court costs and fees; 
answer the justices say: 


1. Delay. There is no delay. A summons is returnable 
within five days from the date of its issuance. It is almost 
the invariable practise to dispose of small cases such as wage- 
eases, work, labor, and service cases, etce., without adjournment 
on the day on which the cases are placed on the calendar, which 
is within five and not more than eight days after the defendant 
has appeared, if the case is contested. If it is not contested 
there is no delay whatever in the entry of judgment after the 
defendant is in default for failure to answer after the five days 
have expired. Judgment is automatically entered by the clerk 
upon the plaintiff’s filling out a blank form of complaint and 
swearing to it before the clerk. 


In regard to cases involving sums of less than $50 it rarely 
happens that these are not disposed of in, at the most, two 
hours after they have been called in the calendar. It is common 
that cases are tried within two weeks of the beginning of the 
action. As to the second item, we read: 


2. Court Costs and Fees, 
Court are extremely small. 


The court costs in the Municipal 
The total court fees can not exceed 


2, and in a ease where the defendant interposes no defense and 








files no answer the only fee is $1. In an action brought to recover 
wages by an employee against his employer even that small fee 
is not required to be paid if the claim is for less than $50. Where 
a party is too poor to pay the court fees the clerk will prepare 
and take for the party his affidavit in which he asks leave to sue 
or defend as a poor person. These applications are invariably 
granted. Where a party is permitted to sue or defend as a poor 
person he pays absolutely no fees or costs of any kind. 


Rebutting the third specification in the indictment, the 
justices affirm: 


3. Expense of Counsel. It is entirely practicable for a party 
to conduct his case in the Municipal Court without an attorney. 
It happens daily in almost every one of the parts of the Municipal 
Court that both plaintiffs and defendants are in court presenting 
their claims without attorneys. Their rights are protected 
adequately by the judges of the court, who listen to the stories of 
the parties and their witnesses, if any, and examine the witnesses, 
bringing out all the important facts. 


A poor litigant can obtain and serve a summons without 
legal aid, and can obtain legal aid, where necessary, without 


cost. Further, the justices point out— 


As an illustration of the care which the judges exercise in 
passing upon the claims of parties who are not represented by 
attorneys, it is a matter of frequent occurrence where one 
party is represented by an attorney and the other not for the 
attorney to withdraw and intrust his client’s cause to the court, 
realizing that the rights of the parties will be fairly adjudicated 
by the court without regard to their wealth or poverty. 

As a further protection to the poor litigant, where a wage- 
earner secures a judgment under $100 for wages, ehe is entitled 
to enforce his judgment by causing the arrest, if necessary, 
of the defendant. This remedy is a most effective one to enforce 
a claim against the collection of the judgment, and is one of the 
very few instances in our law which still survives where a party 
may be arrested for debt. 

In an article in the New York Times, Henry W. Taft, the dis- 
tinguished legal authority and brother of the ex-President, 
points out that Mr. Smith’s report is by no means the sweeping 
indictment of the courts that many seem to have inferred, 
admitting, however, that the author ‘“‘is not free from some 
blame for this, for his generalizations have been frequently made 
for rhetorical effect and his special instances have sometimes 
been injudiciously selected.” 

Mr. Taft also quotes a letter from William McAdoo, chief 
city magistrate of New York, saying: 

This report has been used for purposes far from the intention 
of its author. Radical publications and speakers have given 
it a wide circulation. They emphasize their point of view that 
there is no justice for the poor in New York City. It is too 
bad that such an erroneous and false impression should have 
found lodgment in the public mind. 


Mr. Taft shows that the report, as a whole, is really valuable 
and constructive, reviewing conditions in the minor tribunals 
and indicating that in the last quarter century there has been 
a most encouraging progress toward equality in justice. He 
points out that the report describes the fundamental principles 
of our jurisprudence as being ‘“‘democratic to the core’’ con- 
ferring rights and imposing liabilities ‘“‘without respect to 
persons”; and that it says that tho the system of administra- 
yet it deserves ‘‘to be 


’ 


tion is not free from ‘‘grave defects,’ 
recognized as a remarkably satisfactory human achievement.” 

The discussion has served to provoke newspaper comment, 
whether in praise or otherwise, of local courts. Thus we find 
the Louisville Post, in an editorial upon the report of the New 
York justices, observing: 


If the facts are as given, and we see no reason to doubt them, 
we think the Municipal Justices in New York have successfully 
defended themselves and the court in which they sit. But 
it is otherwise in many parts of the country. Few people will 
deny that the Kentucky system, which leaves to city and county 
magistrates the jurisdiction in most cases involving the property 
rights of the poor, is very bad indeed. Not that we mean to in- 
dict all of the magistrates; some of them are satisfactory, while 
others are fair, and still others are unsatisfactory. But the 
system is bad. The magistrates receive their remuneration in 
‘“‘fees’’; the constable and other court officials depend on the 
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Building the road you travel 


The beaten path is inviting. 
To pioneer takes cold courage. 
Blaw-Knox Company is so en- 
dowed. 


For better, permanent and 
more economical construction 
Blaw-Knox Company contrib- 
uted Blaw steel forms for roads 
and streets. The costly, inac- 
curate and awkward wood- 
forms were supplanted with 
Blawforms. They have encour- 
aged and aided the building of 
countless roads and streets. 


But the use of Blaw steel 
forms did not stop there. Blaw- 
forms have been designed and 
used above and below ground 
to cut costs and time and to in- 
crease accuracy. For the con- 
struction of sewers, subways, 
bridges and skyscrapers, are 
just a few Blawform successes. 


For the comfort of steel work- 
ers and the protection of furnace 
equipment, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany devised Knox patented 
water-cooled appliances for 
high-temperature furnaces. 


For the transmission of high- 
tension lines, Blaw-Knox de- 
signed steel towers that would 
not, and could not, fail, despite 
the elements. 


Forexcavating and rehandling 
loose bulk materials, this com- 
pany conceived the principle of 
Blaw clamshell buckets. Then 
embodied this principle in the 
construction of Blaw buckets 
for every type of service. 


Blaw-Knox Company has 
brought together a service or- 
ganization so strong and so flex- 
ible that a job undertaken is a 
job accomplished. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Offices in Principal Cities 


These products are built and trade-marked by Blaw-Knox Company 


BLAW STEEL FORMS for all kinds of 
concrete construction, from sewers to 
subways, from sidewalks to skyscrapers. 


BLAW CLAMSHELL BUCKETS and 
Automatic Cableway Plants for digging 
and handling. 


TOWERS for sup porting high-tension 
transmission lines. 


Blaw Power 
Wheel Bucket 
on light trac- 
tion crane, dig- 
ging and re- 


Blaw Column Forms on 
the Sears- Roebuck 


KNOX PATENTED WATER-COOLED 
APPLIANCES for open-hearth, glass, 
copper, and sheet and pair furnaces. 

FABRICATED STEEL—Manufacturing 
plants, bridges, crane runways, trusses, 
etc. 

PLATE WORK — Riveted and welded 
steel plate products of every description. 


Blaw Steel Forms on Dixie 
Highway. 


















handling road Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
building ma- 
terial. | 





BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
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We have heard of cases where a fine 


same souree for revenues. 
of $1 carried with it a judgment in ‘‘costs” of $19; and in 
small civil eases the judgments for ‘“‘costs”’ are often out of all 
proportions to the gain sought by the litigant. 

The Carnegie Foundation believes that a somew hat similar 
system prevails “‘all over the country.”’ If it be true that a 
better system prevails in New York, all the States should study 
and copy the New York system. 





THE OUIJA BOARD, BOLSHEVIK OF THE 
SPIRIT WORLD 


HE LURE OF THE OUIJA BOARD has kept pace 

with the general interest in psychic phenomena which 

is very much with Us, just now, especially as represented 
by two visiting celebrities who have come to spread its message, 
Maurice Maeterlinck and Sir Oliver Lodge. Whatever may be 
said of the psychie revelations of the Belgian poet and English 
scientist, Madame. Ouija, as one friend has named the popular 
board with its moving indicator, is coming in for some hard 
knocks.. She is said to be ‘‘the Mother of Lies, 
with developing a ‘“‘brand new form of nervous prostration,” 
as well as with becoming ‘‘an alarming factor in college life, as 
the faculty of the University of Michigan declare.” Even Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who might be expected to be slightly prejudiced 
in her favor, is quoted against her. ‘‘The ouija board is too 
easy,” he says. ‘‘It is responsible for a great deal of rubbish.” 
“Tf Satan is the Father of Lies,” 
in the New York Times Magazine, 
travels with him neck and neck, Madame Ouija, 
Mother of Lies.” Mr. 
in a characteristic vein: 


” she is credited 


remarks Benjamin de Casseres, 
“*he has a running mate that 
who is the 


de Casseres continues the discussion, 


Where was Mama Ouija born, or in the heart or in the head? 
to do a slight paraphrase of the Bard of Avon—by no means the 
“late Mr. Shakespeare”’ any more, since Mama has got him by 
the goatee and boils his wisdom out over her board, more of 
which shall appear in this. 

Well, no matter where Mama Ouija was born—some say 
in that insane gully in the human brain that led Voltaire to 
declare that the Earth was the Matteawan of the sidereal system 
—she has planked her board right down on the lap of the earth 
to the delight of Homus Boobus. 

Everybody’s doing it. It is the new fairyland. It is the 
universal amusement. The Cabaret of Ghosts is running per- 
formances night and day. The spirits are crowding around us 
from the Five Points (and Hell’s Kitchen, too) of eternity, 
weaving in our ear Legends of the Lost Collar-button, Sagas 
of the Great Booze Era, Runes of Fourth Dimensional Col- 
lectors from Trans-Material Instalment-Houses, Epics of the 
Confiseated Egg, and so on. 

Babies used to have a layout when they bellowed their way 
into the world; now they are put on a ouija board and told to 
eome across with something. Telephones are rapidly falling 
into the discard; men, women, and children ring up Hyperspace 
and talk with their ancestors and their prenatal souls. Books 
are being written with the aid of ‘“‘controls”’; the stock market 
has abandoned the ticker for the ouija pointer; the weather 
forecaster has tossed his maps and wind-measures into the 
river and gets his predictions from the spirits. In fact, Madame 
Ouija has rocked the bases of civilization and science to their 
gizzard. She is the Bolshevik of the psychic realm, and her 
Soviet of Ghosts threatens to fire all our Ephesian noodles and 
lay in ashes the little Swiss republics of our certainties. 

But there are just a few of us foolish enough to keep sane in 
this wreck of matter and crash of reason. When a man dies 
he leaves behind him his clothes. He leaves behind him also 
some mental clothes. He doesn’t quite die—and more’s the 
pity! A sort of a shell—a_ habit-shell—still sticks around, 
fussing and maundering and poking his etherlike nose every- 
where. You may break, you may shatter, the vase if you will, 
but the scent of the rose will cling round the old armchair still. 
It’s something like that—these ghosts, ‘‘controls,’’ spirits, and 
highly magnetized memories. 

They have no brains; they are automatons, and follow the line 
of your wish or secret desire like a thirsty rum-hound on the 
trail of a Five-Star label. They bear the same relation to the 





immortal spark in man as do Tony Sarg’s marionettes to Eleo- 
nora Duse or John Barrymore. 

At the moment of Byron’s death at Missolonghi, Greece, he 
was seen on the streets of London and later was seen to register 








at the King’s reception. He had his alter ego working before 
death. Some work after death—ask Madame Ouija; she knows. 

*But the fact that these shell-game spirits lie is no more proof 
that- they do not exist than the assertion that the human race 
does not exist because we are all liars. So, brethren, let us watch 
our step here, for these brainless auras that we leave behind 
will spill the beans about us on grandson’ Ss Ouija board. The 
First Lady of the Land of Liars can’t help it. She’s only a 
reporter, and not a creator. 

It is the liars, as a matter of fact, that keep the world young and 
amusing. A good, genial liar has imagination. The face of 
Truth is always characterless. If you’ve found the truth, well, 
you are through; but a cheerful liar goeth all the day—man or 
ghost. I believe the greatest poet and most vital being this 
country has yet produced was that farmer out in Ohio who gave 
up $15 for a seat to see the coming of the end of the world. 
How much more such a man gets out of life than we scoffers 
and truthsayers! He will make a sublime ghost, and will 
probably take the laurel from the brow of Baron Munchausen. 

Treat ’em rough! That’s the slogan when you go over the 
astral top. Don’t slap spirits on the wrist. Don’t coax, 
wheedle, or otherwise mush around them. Threaten to clout 
"em over the ethereal conk if they don’t ‘‘come across.”’ Call 
them names, as I have. Accuse them of lying, forgery, trickery, 
and verbal counterfeiting. Bleed the lies out of their bloodless 
eareasses. Get the music of their vows by hurling Billingsgate 
at their pied brains. 

I believe I am the only ouija-board fan who can make a spwit 
bat out a home run all around the board when I want to, or 
eause him to fan out before he gets his eye cocked on my ques- 
tion. I have peddled my way all through the Habit Shell 
Dimension, and returned with a basketful of newly laid goose 
eggs, the like of which has never’ been seen before. I have a 
veritable Who’s Who of psychie liars. 

Ironing out my nerve, putting on a browbeating, imperious, 
barytone voice, I sang out for the spirit of Jesse James, and told 
him to speak the truth. 

‘Tt isn’t any more necessary here than there,’ 
across the board. 

** Jesse, do you repent of the life you led on earth?’ 

“Only an hour ago I held up a tallyho full of sightseers from 
another dimension and got a good load of radium stick-pins. 
Well, you see, it was this way—” and the pointer stopt. 

Was Jesse lying or bragging? 

“Proves the indestructibility of the inherent proclivities of 
the primordial individual Karma,’’ I muttered, switching on 
the spirit of Charles Darwin, the man who put the monkey on 
the facial map of man. 

The great Struggle-for-Lifer bounded on the board as fit as a 
fiddle at a booze house-party. The pointer poked its nose 
into every letter of the alphabet, for all the world like a baby 
monkey looking for peanuts. 

Now, Darwin was a great man, no matter what Corse Peyton 
rs, and I addrest his great habit-shell in a respectful manner. 

‘Do you still hold to the theory of evolution, Charles?” 

*‘T never said anything about evolution. I did write a book 
ealled ‘The Descent of Man.’ And from what I can see from 
over here he is still descending. Don’t bother me, anyhow; 
I’m just in an interesting billiard game with old Neanderthal 
Skull. Fact is, Ben, there’s nothing new over here; just one 
damn evolution after another.” 

‘‘What idiots these immortals be!’’ I wrote in my diary, 
as I ealled for that greatest of grape-fanciers, Omar Khayyam. 

This ancient barfly lumbered on to the board in a very sulky 
humor, I thought. 

“Come out of your booze den!”’ 
string of platitudinous abuse. 

“What luck, Omar?” I asked, 


’ 


eame back 





I ordered, handing him a 


my voice heavy with an arid 


grief. Why curse the dear old jug-muzzler? 
‘‘He who lives by water shall die in water,’’ came back 
mournfully. 


‘“You mean to say, old pal, that there’ll be a second Deluge 
without a Noah?” 

‘*You’ll find the poems in the editor’s coal-bin, 
evidently on Omar’s wire. 

‘**Get that dead Harry Kemp to lay off!” 

‘‘But you haven’t answered my question, 
lue k up there?” 

“All you want; but the quality of the stuff is not worth 
turning on the gas to get, if you’re thinking of such a thing. 
These bent-light cocktails—” 

“‘Chloroform him before he makes out his second will,’’ shot 
over as mild a mannered spirit as ever cut a Belgian’s throat 


” eut in a voice 


thundered Omar. 
” T said. ‘‘What 


or voted ‘‘Yes” on a child-labor, bill. 
No use. Omar had gone away, probably in the company of 


Poe and “‘Jack”’ Falstaff. 
After all others fail, consult Napoleon. 
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F the finish of your dining room table will 
not be harmed even by complete submer- 
gence in water—the “spills” of household 
accidents surely can not injure it. . 
Even boiling water will not damage the rich 
finish if the table is finished with Pitcairn 
Water Spar. 


The proof is in your dealer's window—a wooden panel 


Pitheeelse ce M ree te-(oeprtoltieemerha-teleBell-delabeclocleee-ticag 
PST CARS Veer eee month, and the elegant piano-like finish is tele) (Seetttelcen 
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Milwaukee, .Jewark, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT, WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


‘PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Distributing stocks in all leading cities of 
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Reducing the High Cost of Light 


HE cost per square foot of Daylight is a big element in 
the productive value of any structure. 

Walls were bui!t primarily for protection. But protection 
in too many cases has been obtained at the expense of Day- 
light and Ventilation. 

For example, brick and stone walls with wooden windows give 
partial protection, but restrict light and ventilation and, there- 
fore, decrease production. Walls of this type are consequently 


Above: Hubbard Steel Foundry, East Chicago, Ind. too expensive from the standpoint of efficient service. 
Northwestern Bridge and Iron Co., Engineers ~ rs r ' o.¢ ° 

Fenestra WindoWalls of shining glass and thin steel bars 
41,725 square feet of Fenestra sash insure maximum daylight, in broad areas insure protection from outside destructive forces 

ehile 2000 Ii J ; a aie . slave "ee pa ag 90 ‘ 
while 2000 lineal feet of Fenestra Operator, built as an integral and inside mishap. They flood your building with health- 
part of the sash, control the ventilation. Daylight, Fire Protec- ce: and a uci Davligl Thev ride v i 
giving and energy-producing Daylight. 1ey provide venti- 


tion and Weathering make Fenestra WindoW alls an essential to 


siodsis sndasiial constitu. lation in the volume and at the location required. They are 


the most economical of all wall materials; they make light 


Below: An actual photograph of «a foundry NOT daylighted 
i cost less and produce more. 


with Fenestra WindoWalls , 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 2100 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicag San Francisco Hartford Buffalo Newark Richmond Baltimore 





for sale by Canadian Metal Window Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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‘Do they lie over there, Napoleon?” I asked. 

‘Like a Congressman:before election!’’ came back the answer 
from the man who will some day use the Kaiser’s skull for a 
snuff-box. 

‘““By the way,” he spelled, ‘‘what became of my brandy- 
wagon that got lost at Borodino? And there is a brand-new 
pack of playing-cards hidden in one of the caves at St. Helena. 
I wish you would—”’ 

“No, this is.the spirit of Jenny,.papa. You're forgiven, but 
the snow you druv me into that night brought on the sneezing 
that ended in neumony.” 

Vhat’s the use? They had better hand the telephone-lines 
oveér there back to their rightful owners; the service is almost 
earthlike. It gives one the Eternal Repetition creeps: 

It is not Sir Oliver Lodge, Conan Doyle, or Maurice Maeter- 
linck who will be of service to mankind; but its greatest bene- 
factor will be a new Alexander Bell of the ouija board who will 
put in competent operators and get up a phone book, with 
numbers and all, of these loose-lying spirits. 

Good-night, Madame Ouija. There are more mysteries right 
on this earth than was ever dreamed of in your solid mahogany 
philosophy. 

But if the whole of the human race has gone insane, then to 
be sane is a form of insanity among the insane, and the insane 
are— Qh, but what’s the good? The Luskers will be after me. 


Somewhat more serious-minded is the New York Tribune’s 
discussion of the ouija board, provoked by its recent record 
in the University of Michigan. According to The Tribune: 


That it has succeeded the Bible and the prayer-book in 
fraternity houses and students’ rooms may be all too true. The 
story of the two young women who were so undone by ouija 
as to be obliged to quit college and place themselves under nerve 
specialists, sounds believable enough. But why pick on college 
students, we wonder. If ouija is cutting into the lives of the 
matriculated it is doing equal execution in far older and more 
experienced quarters. No little group of serious thinkers of any 
age or any clime but has its board to-day and its mediums and 
its tipping tables and its Maeterlinckian contacts with all the 
otherest kinds of pale blue philosophy. 

And why not? If ever ouija was to have an hour of triumph 
this is surely it. The background is complete. The conviction 
of a teetering world, moved by unseen forces to cavort in the 
most unaccountable fashion, is upon us all. No grand piano 
waltzing up a flight of stairs beneath the finger-tips of a select 
coterie of expert table-tippers of Greenwich Village could be half 
as extraordinary as that entirely scientific and respectable 
rocket to the moon, now building at Clark College. That 
radical visionary, esteemed as a voice of authority only by 
children, Mother Goose, turns out to have been a conservative 
prophet by the light of Professor Einstein’s modification of the 
law of gravitation which treats the cow and the moon, we 
gather, as two soaring objects, mutually toying with each 
other’s four dimensions. 

As nearly as we (from our post without the walls of vision) 
can sense the general situation, it is exactly as if the world 
were a ouija board and Mr. Maurice Maeterlinek, with half- 
shut eyes, had his delicate finger-tips resting on its surface 
and was spelling out the most marvelous and amazing things. 
Only the other day, for instancee—it was duly announced by a 
silk manufacturer that a certain shade of blue had been officially 
selected as ‘‘Blue Bird” blue; and the same was declared to 
express, on the world of Mr. Maeterlinck himself, nothing 
less than ‘‘the warmth of the sunlit ocean, the vibration of the 
Alpine sky, and the restfulness of the distant mountains.” If 
this does not sound like the utterance of ouija we should like to 
know what does. 

But we do not wish to overestimate Mr. Maeterlinck’s re- 
sponsibility for the current teeterings of the universe. We merely 
suggest his commanding and mysterious figure as typical of 
much that is strange and breathless and perfectly upsetting— 
and yet not without its lighter side, at that. 





‘‘Having created a national industry which bids fair to rival 
that in chewing-gum, the ouija board is now developing a new 
form of nervous prostration,’’ comments the New York Times, 
and continues in the same antiouija vein: 


From various seats of learning comes the report that the green 
tables of the undergraduate no longer clink with colored chins, 
having become the center of an even more breathless suspense 
as ‘spirit’? messages are spelled out. At Ann Arbor the faculty 
foresees a swelling of the ‘‘home” and ‘“‘warned”’ lists unless 
studies are quickly resumed with a view to the approaching 
examinations. One professor dolefully proclaims that ‘‘the 
lure of the ouija is becoming a serious national menace.” Local 
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medical authorities, meanwhile, report an increase of nervous 
diseases and prostrations. A 

Mediumistie performances of all sorts are a strain upon the 
nervous forces, and the strain increases in proportion as the 
results are vivid and interesting. The most powerful mediums 
are often hysterics;: and if they are not so at the outset, they 
eventually become so. When their sacrifices are made under 
skilled and responsible investigators they are doubtless justifi- 
able. Phenomena of the most extraordinary nature have been 
recorded by Sir William Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge in En- 
gland; by Flammarion in France; by Schiaparrelli and Lom- 
broso in Italy; by Reichenbach in Austria. Their results have 
been studied and checked by a host of less celebrated’ in- 
vestigators. Few who have read far in this new ‘“‘science” will 
doubt that the subconscious mind has many marvelous facul- 
ties, not the least of which is that of splitting up into numer- 
ous ‘personalities’? which display ‘‘absolute’’ memory, a high 
degree of inventive ability, telepathy, mind-reading, and original- 
ity in musie and poetry. But scientific investigation is one thing 
and amateur dabbling is quite another. The human mind is 
not a mechanism which sensible folk will wish to take apart 
to see the wheels go round. 

The difficulty of establishing definite results is almost incon- 
ceivably great. Some years ago two trance mediums, one in 
Geneva and the other in New York, developed “spirits” pur- 
porting to be from the planet Mars. Each spdke a strange 
language having a vocabulary of several hundred words, and 
both spoke fluently with never a variation. The languages 
were different, to be sure, and the descriptions of life on the 
planet varied widely. But the same might have been the case 
in Mars with two spirits from the earth. One fact, however, 
proved sadly disillusioning. The ‘‘Martian” tongue of the 
French medium followed the French syntax; that of the Amer- 
ican medium followed the English syntax. The conclusion 
seems warranted that both ‘‘subeonscious personalities” were 
clever imposters. 

Few investigators have even been more persistent and open- 
minded than Frank Podmore, of the Soeiety for Psychical Re- 
search. Toward the end of his life he wrote that he was still 
in doubt as to whether the manifestations he had studied sprang 
from a rudimentary faculty which was destined to develop new 
powers of the spirit or from a merely vestigial faculty inherited 
from our remote ancestors—who, not yet having developed the 
orderly, conscious mind, existed by means of powers analogous 
to the instincts of the animals. 





AUSTRALIA’S GENEROSITY TO HER 
RETURNED SOLDIERS 


HO, IN THE MAIN, her scheme of repatriation is 
similar to that of the United States, Australia goes a step 
375,000 returned soldiers, 
She pays them while they 


further in caring for her 
sailors, nurses, and war-workers. 
are awaiting jobs, advances money in some instances to aid them 
in business, and gives to blinded men homes valued at $3,500, 
a sum which, because of the difference in the cost of living in 
the two countries, represents about double the value it would 
here. The work of repatriation is in charge of a special depart- 
ment, headed by a minister, who is assisted by a commission of 
seven. Each of the states has a subsidiary commission. There 
are vocational schools for the disabled, schools for the blind, 
and hospitals for those still suffering from injury, as in this 
Apprentices are guaranteed adult minimum wages 
living wages are 


country. 
the moment they resume their indentures; 
guaranteed to men so disabled that they can not return to normal 
efficiency, widows ard children are entitled to gifts of house- 
hold goods to enable them to reestablish their homes, and may 
have money advanced for the purchase of business plants and 
stocks to enable them to augment their means of livelihood. 
Mark Sheldon, Commissioner for Australia in the United 
States, writing in The Home Sector (New York), tells us that— 


The soldier who is lucky enough to com home hale and 
hearty, with a desire to take his coat off and pitch in and add 
to the wealth of the Commonwealth, asks for nothing but a 
job. Here the Government steps in and sees that he gets it. 

If he has to wait for a while, the board assists him by loans 
which will assure him an income of from $10.25 to $15.50 a week 
until he has procured work. In considering these amounts, it 
must be remembered that the cost of living in Australia is 
virtually oaly half what it is in the United States. It is inter- 
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Air Control Increases Paper 
Mill’s Output 


The Sturtevant Vapor Absorption 
System is today conceded to be the 
ideal way to remove vapor from 
paper machines. 

Excessive vapor in the machine 
room of a paper mill is like heat in 
an artificial ice plant. Sturtevant 
apparatus, by forcing a supply of 
dry, warm air directly on the spot 
where the vapor starts, and by 
directing the movements of the air 
in the machine room, completely 
does away with this troublesome 
condition. 

The treasurer of a large card- 
board mill writes: 


“We have found that the Sturte- 
vant Drying System has enabled us 
to increase the output of our ma- 
chines from 15% to 20%, besides 
improving the board by permitting 
us to dry it with less heat. This 
has overcome our troubles caused 
by blisters, etc. 

“We feel that it is one of the best 
investments we have made in a 
long time, and are pleased to give 

the system our 
hearty endorse- 
ment.” 

Paper is only 
one of the many 
things that re- 
quirecontrolled 
conditions of 

temperatureand 
humidity. 





Pure Air Is as Necessary as 
Pure Food 


Your employees are not always 
to blame for slowing up. It may 
be that you are at fault. For, if 
you do not furnish them with 





a sufficient supply of clean, pure air, 
you need not expect their best 
efforts. 

Most buildings where a number 
of men work together need a system 
of ventilation. Only under the 
most favorable atmospheric condi- 
tions will the air come in through 
cracks and joints, or through open 
doors and windows to provide the 
necessary renewal of air. The 
modern tendency is toward the 
most effective and positive Blower 
systems. 


The vice-president of a large trust 
company in New York statesthat by 
proper ventilation he has increased 
the efficiency of his clerical force. 

In industries where the manu- 
facturing processes contaminate the 
air, good ventilation is even more 
necessary, and the results of good 
ventilation on the workman’s effi- 
ciency are even more surprising. 


Are you a maker of things? 





The Voic 


Have you work to be dof 


Are you seeking better ways to do your work? 


Then go out. 


It says: 


Listen to the wind. 


Watch what it dof 


“Every day of your life I have been showing yy 


how I could do your work, and have been waiting vainly| 


you to call to me. 
things hundreds of miles. 


I convey twigs and chaff and even hea 
I draw all the water from lea 


and from fruit and from all the trees that ever fell. I my 
and I freeze. I suck up all the dirt and dust from the roe 


way and leave it as clean as a ballroom floor. 


I bring me 


ture from the sea, and, to men who permit me, I bring pu 


health-giving air for them to ‘breathe. 


When I blow up 


Sturtevant Puts Air to Work for the Followin{ 


Airplanes and parts 

Agricultural implements 

Aluminum ware 

Ammunition 

Artificial limbs 

Asbestos products 

Automobiles 

Babbitt metal and solder 

Bags 

Belting, leather 

Billiard tables and materials 

Boots and shoes 

Boxes, wood, paper 

Brass, bronze, copper products 

Brooms 

Cardboard 

Carpets, rugs 

Carriage and wagon materials 

Coffee and spice, roasting, 
grinding 

Coffins, burial cases 

Coke 

Condensed milk, milk products 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cordage and twine 

Carriages and wagons 

Cars, general shop construction 

Cash registers, calculating ma- 
chines 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Cotton goods 

Crucibles 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Drug grinding 


EUGENE N. FOSS, Président 


Atlanta, Ga. . d 306 Walton Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. . 555 John Hancock Bldg. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 101 Bedford Ave.. Nye Park 
Chicago, Il. . . 5380S. Clinton St. 


Cincinnati,Ohio 604 Provident Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio . 
Dallas, Texas 

Detroit, Mich. , 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Electrical machinery, apparatus 

Electroplating 

Emery and other abrasive wheels 

Enameling 

Felt goods 

Fertilizers 

Files 

Firearms 

Fire extinguishers, chemical 

Foundry supplies 

Fuel, manufactured 

Galvanizing 

Gas and electric fixtures 

Gas, illuminating and heating 

Glass 

Glucose and starch 

Glue 

Gold and silver, leaf and foil 

Gold and silver, reducing, 
refining 

Graphite, ground, refined 

Hardware 

Hardware saddlery 

Hats, fur-felt 

Ice, manufactured 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

Iron and steel, steel works 

Iron, bolts, nuts, washers, 
rivets 

Iron, forgings, inc. wire nails 

Japanning 

Jewelery 

Jute goods 2 g 

Lamps and reflectors Phonogim graph 


B. F. STURTE 


or one of the following 24 Brat 


Hartford, 6 
Kansas Citf] 
Minneapolis 
New York, 


ylogre 


. 330 Guardian Bldg. 
4004 Rawlins St. 
406 Marquette Bldg. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: Reliance Equipment Co., Ltd., 914 Somerset Block 
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a fire I increase the heat from its fuel. 


summon me?”’ 


Why do you not 


» The work air does when controlled and directed by our 


Sapparatus is so varied that we can merely suggest it. 


But 


when a manufacturer turns an open mind to the question, 
“Is there part of my work that air can do?”’ he enters upon 
tanew world of economies and efficiencies. 


Read over the list of industries below in which air appa- 


there. 


Perhaps 


you will find your business 


‘will send you a bulletin which explains how our apparatus 
Scan profitably do your work. 


is of Businesses—Is Your Business in This List? 


urried, 


i picture 
er products 


work 


h, ground 


= | 


cles and parts 
mts and ma- 


s and com- 


Toasting, 
elling 


vlographic 
4 
graphophones 


Photographic apparatus 

Pipes, tobacco 

Plated ware 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Printing and publishing 

Printing materials 

Pulp goods 

Pumps 

Refrigerators 

Rice, cleaning, polishing 

Roofing materials 

Rubber goods 

Saddlery and harness 

Safes and vaults 

Salt 

Sand and emery paper, cloth 

Saws 

Scales and balances 

Screws 

Sewing machines, attachments 

Shipbuilding 

Showcases 

Signs and advertising novelties 

Silversmithing and silverware 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Smelting and refining 

Soap 

Soda water apparatus 

Sporting and athletic goods 

Springs, steel, car, carriage 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Steam fittings, steam and hot 
water heating apparatus 

Steam packing 

Stoves and furnaces 





Structural iron work 

Sugar, refining 

Sulphuric, nitric, mixed acids 

Surgical appliances 

Tin plate and terneplate 

Tobacco, chewing, smoking, 
snuft 

Tools 

Toys and games 

Trunks and valises 

Turpentine and rosin 

Type founding 

Typewriters and supplies 

Umbrellas and canes 

Varnishes 

Wall paper 

Wall plaster 

Washing machines, clothes 
wringers 

Watch cases 

Watches 

Wheelbarrows 

Whips 

Windmills 

Window shades and fixtures 

‘Wire 

Wireworks, inc. wire rope 
and cable 

Wood distillation 

Wood, turned, carved 

Wooden goods 

Wool pulling 

Wool scouring 

Wool, shoddy 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Whalebone cutting 
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The Lumber-Drying System 
That Made Possible the 
Large Airplane Output 
The wood that enters govern- 


ment airplanes must be flawless. 
During the war, the government 





experienced difficulty in getting a 
supply of properly seasoned wood, 
sufficient to keep pace with the 


rapid output of other airplane 
parts. At least, such was the 
situation until the merits of the 
Sturtevant High Humidity Kiln 


Drying System became recognized. 


With Sturtevant apparatus lum- 
ber is seasoned as well in a few 
weeks as it formerly took years to 
Warm, moist air coaxes the 

from the the 


do. 
center of 


water 





wood first, drying the whole thor- 
oughly, quickly, evenly—with a new 
minimum of warp and crack. 

This is a new Sturtevant system. 
It is destined to influence the whole 
lumber situation. 


Many large manufacturers have 
already increased their profits and 
made certain of their lumber supply 
by the installation of this drying 
system. 
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Intense Heat That is Never 
Felt 


Sturtevant apparatus helps to 
make more pleasant working condi- 
tions in many industries. 

In a certain large factory girls in 
a long line sit close together and 
weld pieces of metal over Bunsen 
burners. 

Every one of these girls is spared 
the intense heat of the Bunsen flame 
and the fumes of the burning metals; 
for Sturtevant apparatus controls 
the flame’s heat and sucks the part 
that is not used into the outer 
atmosphere. 

To make the ventilating system 
more efficient, Sturtevant Blowers 
force a supply of fresh, cool air into 
the room at the feet of each girl. 





Without proper ventilation, even 
strong men could not engage in this 
work without soon feeling the harm- 
ful effects of insufficient oxygen and 
the escaping gases of burning metals. 
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Painting after House by Murphy & Dana, Architects 


Th ABIDING CHARM 


of the‘ House of BRICK 


O the builders of permanent homes, Face 

Brick offers a potent appeal. Durable as 
stone or granite. Affording safety from the 
fear and fact of fire, and comfort through 
all seasons. Beautiful when completed, and 
mellowing with age—color blendings and 
harmonies beyond the scope of other materials. 
Not cheapest in first cost but, viewing the 








“THE STORY OF BRICK” 


An artistic booklet with attractive home as a permanent investment, the most 
payriye y eal — ee 

tion for who intend to build. : di : 

The Ropance of Bch, Exava economical of building materials. Send at once 
ance oO Dp , Cor tiv 6 . ” ° osha 
ee For ae Combos for “The Story of Brick’—the supply is limited. 


ing of a Home, are a few of the 
subjects treated. Your copy is 


<< eens American Face Brick Association 
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esting to note that the Premier introduced a bill in the New 
South Wales Parliament to aid reemployment of service men by 
compelling former employers to take them back, and providing 
that they should be given preference in general employment. 
The most far-reaching effort made by the Commonwealth 
to give the able-bodied service man a square deal is the provision 
for settling him upon the land. This is no half-handed measure, 
no mere opening up of government lands with permission for 
“squatting.” It is a plan to enable every man with the desire 
and ability to make a success out of agriculture to get to the land. 


To the: states was given the task of settling the ex-service 
meén on the land, as the states own the public land and have 
established land and agricultural departments to promote 
settlement and stimulate production. The Commonwealth 
Government undertook to do its share by advancing a sum of 
approximately $2,500 for each soldier who beeame a settler. 
Before being given a farm each applicant must demonstrate 
his aptitude for the life, tho it is not necessary to have previous 


experience. Other methods of assistance are in use: 


For those who pass the test the states maintain training- 
farms where courses are given to all applicants. The Common- 
wealth again bears part of the expense of this process, sub- 
sidizing the state farms dollar for dollar, and paying sustenance 
to the men during training. Men who do not show ability to 
solve the problems of agriculture are trained for some other trade. 

If the graduate of this course has to wait before a block of 
land is ready for him, he is paid sustenance until he is placed 
on a farm, and his family and property, within reasonable limits, 
are transported at government expense. The state continues 
to support him. 

What this is costing is rather hard to estimate. Figures of 
Commonwealth expenditures are available, showing an ex- 
penditure of $11,563,415 between April 8, 1918, and the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1919. Of this sum $1,531,685 was 
expended for administration, $3,341,410 for buildings and equip- 
ment, $567,325 for contingencies, and $6,122,995 was distributed 
directly. During this period 130,140 applications for assistance 
were received and assistance granted in 112,227 cases. 





THE OIL METHOD OF GETTING RICH 
OR “BROKE” 


66 F YOU HAVE NOT YET BEEN INVITED to invest 
I in oil securities, be patient,’’ advises Charles Moreau 
Harger, who has a somewhat intimate acquaintance 

with the vast new midcontinental oil-fields of America. The 
development of the oil industry in this region has been such, he 
tells us, that its ramifications ‘‘reach from the remotest farm 
and hamlet to the highest sky-scraper on Wall Street.’”” Hence 
it follows that everybody will be given a chanee to take part in 
what the writer describes as ‘‘an adventure teeming with visions, 
thrills, and high finance.” A perusal of Mr. Harger’s account, 
however, leads to the conclusion that when an opportunity to 
“invest” in the great enterprise does come, it would do no 
harm to give the matter, say, at least a half hour’s careful con- 
sideration. True, there are dazzling tales of sudden riches 
acquired in the oil-fields, outdazzling anything ever told of the 
‘*Forty-niners.’”’ However, even leaving out of consideration 
the fakers engaged in the oil-game, when one reflects that, in the 
language of a prominent oil man quoted by the writer, ‘“‘no one 
can tell with certainty what is hundreds of feet underground,” 
even in the richest oil-region on earth, it appears that there is 
practically no more assurance that a man will ‘‘strike it rich” 
in oil investments than in any other speculative enterprise. 
*“‘“One company last year, at a cost of half a million dollars, 
drilled forty wells, only three of which were good producers,” 
Mr. Harger informs us. And it seems that this was not a 
‘‘wildeat”” company either, but one of the big producing organ- 
izations which possess every facility to insure success in their 
pursuit of the precious fluid, and annually set aside several 
hundred thousand dollars solely for prospecting operations. The 
average person who invests his savings in oil does not usually 
have a chance to do business with a concern of that kind. He is 
more likely to invest with a company of ‘ promoters.” 


What we 
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infer is a typical example of how such an organization operates 
is set out by Mr. Harger in Scribner’s Magazine (New York): 


At the beginning is the spying out of the land. Three men 
in a Ford ear, carrying spades, pickaxes;. tripods, and. levels, 
come quietly into town, putting up at the second best hotel. 
For days and weeks they travel over the country measuring, 
digging, taking note of slopes, valleys, hills, and the outcropping 
ledges of rocks. Then as quietly they depart. 

A little later come three other men—alert, well drest—who 
put up at the best hotel. They hire motor-cars and drive over a 
portion of the country, stopping at every farm in a selected 
section. 

“‘We want to lease your farm for oil,”’ is their introduction. 
“Tf we ean get, say, 10,000 to 25,000 acres leased, we will put 
down a well inside of a year, and you will know whether or not 
there is oil here.” 

“What you paying for leases?’’ comes back the question. 

It is explained that one dollar will be paid for a lease on the 
farm for one year,. the farmer to get one-eighth of all the oil 
produced on his land, delivered free to the pipe-line. . . . The 
farmer signs; so do his neighbors, and suddenly the county 
wakes to the first ebullition of an oil boom. 

The promoter now hies himself to the East. He informs 
brokers that he has a good ‘‘wildeat prospect.’’ He probably 
sells two-thirds of his leases on 25,000 acres for $3 an acre. He 
ean dig his well, which will cost $30,000 or $40,000, and still 
have some money left, even if it turns out to be a dry hole. The 
broker then disposes of the leases at a good profit to people 
anxious to get “in the oil-game.” If indications of oil are 
strengthened as the well-drilling progresses, a promoter will 
probably offer the farmers who own the land a few thousand 
dollars for a fourth interest in their royalties. This fraction, 
which then represents a thirty-second of the total production, if 
any, is capitalized for $100,000 and sold to investors in “‘units”’ 
of $100 each. These ‘‘units,’’ and with them a doubtful chance to 
a tiny share in the problematical profits, are purchased by all 
classes, says Mr. Harger, ‘‘from the banker to the laborer; from 


the widow to the salesgirl and the school-teacher.” It is ad- 
mitted that they take long chances. Many wells prove dry, 
and others produce so little that no profit accrues. It seems 


that the only persons who operate under a sort of ‘heads I win, 
tails you lose” proposition are the promoters, who, it is said, 
But what happens if the men who made the first 
We 


always win. 
survey guessed right, and a ‘‘gusher”’ is actually struck? 
are enlightened thus: 


The well when it is down 2,600 feet suddenly becomes a 
fountain of oil, sending forth three thousand barrels a day worth 
$2.25 to $2.70 a barrel! Then is the thrill of a lifetime! The 
value of the leases held by a single company, or by smaller in- 
vestors down east, soars; units of royalties near by, marketed 
at $20 each, go up to $100 and more; royalties on all the sur- 
rounding farms jump to tens of thousands cash; other wells 
are started as rapidly as machinery can be secured. Other 
promoters have by this time secured leases for twenty miles 
around, paying perhaps $50 or $1,000 an acre and they repeat 
the history of the Fragrant Hill well with greater ease. 


Wild tho the exaggerations of the promoters may be, we learn 
that in some cases they are outdone by the reality. A few 
examples are furnished: 


One well in the midcontinent field has produced an average 
of 1,000 barrels a day for fourteen months, a total product of 
over $1,000,000 on an. initial investment of $25,000. Nor need 
one tell more than a half truth about the Trapshooters’ com- 
pany and still be able to dumbfound the credulous prospect. 
Originally it consisted of a dozen members of a gun club, who 
invested $250 each. The first well was 200 barrels a day; 
the second started at 14,000 barrels a day. Soon they had so 
much money they could give all their time to the gun club. One 
$100 share sold for $41,000. Over $6,000,000 has been paid 
on their royalties to Indian wards—Osages, Cherokees, Creeks 
—in the past three years, and the humblest member of the tribe 
is a king of finance. What the promoter does not tell is the 
history of hundreds, if not thousands, of oil companies based on 
nothing more than a lease on a piece of land without the faintest 
prospect for oil and where no serious effort ever was made to find 
any. The ignorance of the average investor of the whole oil 
business has made it easy to ‘induce investment in absolutely 
worthless securities. 
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Large photograph: Goodyear Cord Tire after nearly a year of hard truck- ht 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O, 
ing service for Indiana Oxygen Company, Indianapolis. Insert : Goodycar- 
Cord-equipped truck of this company unloading cylinders in foundry yard 
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Haul on Pneumatics 
—Save lIrucks, Loads, Roads 


“WE make more deliveries and cover more ground on Goodyear Cord Tires 
than we ever could on solid tires—repairs are far less and our driver 
works better on them. We find Goodyear Cords tough and altogether econom- 
ical,”—W. L. Brant, Sec’y and Treas., Indiana Oxygen Co., Indianapolis 































Crates ENTS like this one strikingly illustrate how perfected 
pneumatic truck tires are increasing the range and value of 
motor transportation. 


In removing the limitations imposed by solid tires, the pneumatics 
have set free the full abilities of motor trucks to serve with utmost 
result. 


Due to the Goodyear Cord construction, originated by Goodyear 
thirteen years ago, the pneumatic truck tire has been made entirely 
practical and brought to its present high efficiency. 


For it is this construction which underlies every element of advan- 
tage in the advanced pneumatic truck tire; its traction, cushioning, 
toughness, nimbleness and all-around economy. 


Today Goodyear’s pioneering work is expressed not only by the 
production of Goodyear Cord Tires for trucks, Tubes, Rims 
and Repair Materials, but also by its contribution to the develop- 
ment of proper engine pumps, wheels, air gauges and vulcanizing 
equipment. 


This work is expressed also in the telling demonstrations of pneu- 
inatic truck tires by Goodyear’s Akron-to-Boston Express, Akron- 
to-Cleveland Freight Line, Goodyear Heights Bus Service and 
allied activities in different fields. 





Conclusive cost data detailing the economy of pneumatic truck 
tires, as compared with solid tires, can be obtained by writing to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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A Lifetime Supply of 
Piping-Hot Water 


Having a Humphrey Automatic Hot Water Heater in your 
house is like owning a giant tank containing a life’s supply of 
piping-hot water—it solves hot water problems for once and all. 

This wonderful device heats fresh water automatically. You 
merely turn the hot water faucet. This automatically lights the 
big gas burners in the Humphrey downstairs. Fresh water—not 
stale tank water—is heated briskly on the run—and delivered 
from the faucet piping-hot. As long as the faucet is open this 
delightful fresh hot water flows. The supply is inexhaustible. 

There’s no waiting—no work—not even a match to light. Day 
or night—winter or summer—year in and year out—this highly 
perfected instrument performs its service. 

Expensive? No! Humphrey-heated water is the cheapest hot 
water in the world. You burn gas only while the water is run- 
ning. When you turn off the faucet you shut off the gas and 
your expense stops. 10 gallons of Humphrey hot water costs 
you only about 1 cent. A big luxurious bath costs only about 
2 cents. 


There are definite reasons why you should select the Humphrey 
—the heater in the distinctive green jacket. Any Humphrey 
user can tell you what they are. Or ask any plumber, gas appli- 
ance store, gas company or nearby branch. 


In the meantime, write for a copy of our interesting booklet, 


“Humphrey Hot Water Service.” It’s FREE! Address Dept. A. 
HUMPHREY COMPANY, 


Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AUTOMATIG GAS WATER HEATER 
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TEA, WOMEN, MEN, AND CONDITIONS 
IN PARAGUAY 

HAT tea with a ‘“‘kick’’ may be im- 

ported from the small inland South- 
American Republic of Paraguay should 
thrill all thirsty souls in these unfeeling 
United States, and, when the fact becomes 
generally known, there is little doubt that 
every grocery will lay in a bountiful stock 
of the pepful article. Yerba mate is the 
name under which this life-saver is known 
in its own country, and it has been known 
here for some time as “‘ Paraguay tea.’’ It 
was recently described in our science de- 
partment. According to Henry Hulme 
Sevier, who furnishes an account in the 
New York Times Magazine of his experi- 
ences in the southern republic, it is the real 
thing. ‘‘It will certainly buck one up,” 
he says, and we are told that a large pro- 
portion of the people of Central South 
America are addicted to it. Apart from 
its production of yerba mate, Mr. Sevier 
found Paraguay an interesting country in 
many other ways. Of its population of 
something less than 800,000, about 100,000 
are wild Indians, he says, while of the rest, 
an overwhelming majority are still classed 
as illiterate, altho we learn that the coun- 
try is awake to its possibilities and making 
rapid advancement, especially along com- 


mercial lines. We read: 


Paraguay’s struggle for commercial exis- 
tence began something less than two gen- 
erations ago, when it was compelled to 
abandon its favorite national pastime of 
waging war because of exhaustion of human 
material necessary to carry it on. 

From the start its great handicap has 
been Paraguayan money. It is but one of 
the Latin-American countries whose finances 
are on a basis of inconvertible paper of 
fluctuating value, but it has suffered by 
reason of financial instability more than 
any of the others. It has no coinage of 
gold or silver, and all the internal com- 
merce of the country is conducted in de- 
preciated paper currency issued in denomi- 
nations of 50 centavos and upward. The 
rates of exchange are based on the price of 
Argentine paper currency, and change from 
day to day according to the demand. Mer- 
chandise which costs to-day, we will say, 
3,500 pesos, may be purchased in a month 
for 3,000 pesos, or, on the other hand, may 
cost 4,000 pesos. This uncertainty has 
always kept business on a highly specula- 
tive basis. 

The women of Paraguay outnumber the 
men, ten to one, we are told. This is the 
result of the time when the country’s “‘fa- 
vorite national pastime was war,” which 
killed off the males to such an extent that 
when they finally concluded to quit serap- 
ping there were twenty-five women for 
every man. In this connection, Mr. Sevier 
furnishes the following glimpse of the 
history of Paraguay: 


Paraguay, with its 171,814 square miles, 
is considerably larger than the State of 
California. 


Its population is something 











less than 800,000. Of the latter 100,000 
are wild Indians and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the remaining 700,000 are still 
classed as illiterate. The women outnum- 
ber the men ten to one, which really indi- 
cates a considerable gain for the male sex, 
because fifty years ago the score was said 
to be twenty-five to one in favor of the 
women. 

It was in 1870 that the nation gave up 
fighting as an exclusive occupation. It 
lacked the man-power to carry it on. 
Through several sanguinary campaigns 
Paraguay had devotedly followed the for- 
tunes of the bloodthirsty Lopez—a brilliant 
soldier but a merciless tyrant—fighting 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, in turn 
and in combination. Admittedly the best 
soldiers in South America, they could not 
stand up indefinitely against theoverwhelm- 
ing odds presented by the alliance of her 
three powerful neighbors. After a succes- 
sion of defeats, in which the Brazilian Navy 
operating a thousand miles from the open 
sea played a part; with their ancient capi- 
tal, Asuncion, in possession of the enemy, 
the remnant of General Lopez’s army fell 
back into the forests of the hinterland and 
scattered through its jungles. 

Historians tell us that five-sixths of Para- 
guay’s population perished in her wars. Of 
the surviving one-sixth a small fraction re- 
turned from the wilderness after the de- 
parture of the invaders, once more to set 
up a government of their own and to main- 
tain in the land a semblance of law and 
order. They were mostly ranking officers 
of Lopez’s vanquished army, and their 
fortitude, perseverance, and industry proved 
equal, in a measure, to the task before 
them. Paraguay is to-day a free and inde- 
pendent nation, admittedly far behind in 
development and enterprise, but it is to 
the everlasting credit of those soldiers and 
their sons that no serious effort has ever 
been made by more powerful and ambitious 
neighbors to invade and subject their 
country. 

Asuncion is the capital of Paraguay. 
It has a population of 80,000, and is the 
It is 
described as the center of the commercial, 
financial, and political of the 
country, and like every other city in a 
state of transition from antiquity to mod- 
ernity, we are told that it presents an in- 
teresting combination of the new and prac- 
tical, the impractical, and the picturesque. 
Says Mr. Sevier: 


only Paraguayan city of importance. 


interests 


Asuncion’s evolution from a stockaded 
outpost to a modern national capital has 
occupied the better part of four centuries, 
and it is yet far from being complete. In 
some sections of the city the surroundings 
are so wretched, the manner of living is so 
unsanitary and primitive, that an impres- 
sion of retrogression rather than progress 
in the human condition unavoidable. 
The enormous municipal market, where 
something of everything that is made or 
grown in Paraguay is offered for sale, and 
where three-fourths of the city’s inhabi- 
tants purchase their every-day require- 
ments, is a malodorous and noisome spec- 
tacle. The produce is dumped out upon 
none too clean floors and displayed with 
little discrimination and less attractiveness. 

Asuncion has an electric-light plant and 
an electric street-railway, privately owned 
and operated, but as yet no telephone 
system. Main Street is no Great White 
Way, but in general appearance it is not 
unlike Main Street in some of our own 
growing and thriving cities of 80,000. 


1s 
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Several of the big-stores have commodious, 
well-ordered salesrooms with surprizingly 
eemplete stocks. The smaller shops are 
rather provincial, claiming the interest of 
the stranger chiefly because of the articles 
of native workmanship and the curios they 
offer. The hand-manufacture of silver or- 
naments, crudely original, and lace-making 
are among the active industries of the 
country. 

Asuncion’s nearest approach to a sky- 
scraper is an office building four stories 
high. The President’s Palace, a long, 
stately edifice with two wings forming a 
semicourt, so arranged that every cool 
summer breeze that blows is circulated 
through its spacious corridors, is an excel- 
lent example of architectural adaptation. 
A number of other government buildings, 
including the General Post-office, the Na- 
tional Library, the Museum, and the Ar- 
senal, possess architectural merit. The 
railroad station, altho its only important 
arrival and departure is the weekly Inter- 
national Express from and to Buenos Aires, 
is a tremendous and ornate affair. Its 
driveway has a much wider clearance than 
has the Pennsylvania Station in New York, 
and its gateway is certainly more elaborate. 
It faces, with a massive, dignified colon- 
nade, the city’s main plaza, the scene of 
numerous stirring combats and historical 
incidents of a violent past. 

The residence section of the wealthy 
elass of Asuncion is clean and attractive. 
Its buildings give evidence of good taste 
and refinement, if not of luxury. Archi- 
tecturally, the Spanish influence dominates, 
but there is a flavor of the South American 
which makes for picturesque effectiveness. 
Very little lumber is used in the construc- 
tion of buildings in this part of the world. 
The material is mostly concrete or adobe. 
The exteriors of the residences are usually 
white, but occasionally they are tinted to 
a shade of delicate pink. The white houses 
have roofs of red tiling; the pink ones are 
generally crowned with roofs of a pale blue. 
Slightly substantial iron grilles, a heritage 
of old Spain, ornament the windows and 
doorways; the floors are laid with tiling 
of many colors and fantastic designs. 
Every home, of any pretension at all, has 
its quaint patio studded with luxuriant 
tropical plants. Tall palms droop their 
branches languidly over high garden walls 
of pink or light-blue stucco, meeting the 
boughs of fruit-laden orange trees that 
border the sidewalks. 


An interesting description is given of the 
trip by rail through Argentina by which 
Mr. The ap- 
pearance of the country reminded him of 


Sevier reached Paraguay. 
certain sections of our own country, but 
many other things, such as strange animals 
and birds, also reminded him that he was 
far from home. As we read: 

From the windows of the comfortable 
observation car the passenger from other 
lands is a'tracted by sights and objects 
that are amusing and entertaining. The 
broad, far-reaching pampas are remindful 
of the prairies of Texas and Kansas. 
Barbed-wire fences inclose the railroad’s 
generous right of way, but the cattle that 
graze peacefully in the distance are not like 
the cattle one usually sees on the open 
ranges of our Western States. These look 
as tho they might all have been prize- 
winners at some recent live-stock show. 
They are sleek and fat and obviously highly 
bred. Offering variety to the pastoral 
landscape, at frequent intervals long- 
throated, solemn-looking ostriches, entirely 
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HEBF 


—the food product of a thousand 
uses. It enriches your food and 
cuts the cost of cooking’ 


Use 
Hebe for 


Creamed Chicken 
Oyster and Clam Stews 
Frizzled Beef 
Creamed Fish 
Dishes ala Newburg 
Creamed Sweetbreads 
and a hundred 


others. 


Consult your Cook-Book. 
Serve Hebe with 


coffee and tea 
and use it 
to make cocoa. 














Cream your Meats and 
Sea-Foods with Hebe 


Add to their richness. Make them more nutritious. Bring out their 
finest flavor. Meats or fish creamed with HEBE are increased 
in food value at trifling cost. And everybody will like them. 


HEBE is splendid not only for creaming meats and vegetables, 
and for cream soups, but for making bread, biscuits, doughnuts, 
puddings and desserts, omelets and griddle-cakes. 


HEBE is economical. It will reduce your cooking costs, and at the 
same time it will help you to vary and enrich your menu. 


The goodness of HEBE is in its perfect balance 
of ingredients—simply pure skimmed milk 
evaporated to double strength enriched with 
cocoanut fat. In the hermetically sealed can it 
retains the purity and wholesomeness guarded 
so carefully in the process of manufacture. 


Order a can of HEBE from your grocer today. 
Learn at once its convenience, goodness and 
economy. Be sure to write for a copy of the 
HEBE Book of Recipes—mailed free. Address 
the Home Economy Department, 2112 Con- 
sumers Building, Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


CHICAGO SEATTLE 
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naked save for an absurd bunch of bustle- 
feathers, are observed stalking majestically 
through the tall grass. Now and then a 
bunch of foolish-faced llamas—the pack- 
mules of the southern country, which are 
neither mule nor goat nor giraffe, but pos- 
sess some of the bodily features of all three 
—started by the rumble of the train, trot 
off toward the brush. 

The herd-riders, who appear from out of 
the chaparral occasionally, or are seen gal- 
loping along the dusty roads behind bunches 
of steers, are reminiscent of our Western 
cowboys only in the graceful, negligent way 
they sit their horses. They are known as 
gauchos down in South America, and in- 
stead of the big white stetson, the short 
eanvas jacket leather ‘‘chaps’’ and high- 
heeled boots affected by the North Ameri- 
ean ‘‘puncher,” the gaucho wears a low- 
crowned, flat-brimmed sombrero and an all- 
enveloping poncho, or blanket, that hangs 
from his neck to the tips of his low-topped, 
fancy-colored boots. When not in the sad- 
dle, the gaucho throws one end of the 
poncho back across the left shoulder, in 
much the same manner that the Spanish 
senorita drapes her delicate lace mantilla. 
His trousers are tight-fitting and long- 
waisted, like the toreador’s. The saddle of 
this rough-rider of the pampas is a dinky 
affair, as insignificant as the English coun- 
try gentleman’s, and apparently too light 
for strenuous struggles with the heavy Ar- 
gentine steer. It is innocent of pommel 
and has no back support, but the gaucho 
prefers it to what he scornfully terms a 
Texas ‘“‘rocking-chair,’’ and the Texas cow- 
boy has nothing on him when it comes to 
expert roping and daring horsemanship. 

The last lap of the up-trip to Asuncion is 
reached when the International Express ar- 
rives at the Argentine frontier town of 
Posadas. Here the entire train, with the 
exception of the locomotive, is shunted on 
to a specially constructed ferry-boat which 
carries it across the broad Rio Alto Parana 
and deposits it in the Paraguayan village 
of embarkation. The journey thence to 
Asuncion, 232 miles, is over the first rail- 
road constructed in South America. 


Americans are inclined to think of their 
own Mississippi as the greatest river in the 
world, but oceasionally one traveling in dis- 
tant parts of the earth has his attention 
called to the fact that there are other 
streams as well. Mr. Sevier seems to have 
been much imprest by the mighty Rio de la 
Plata. He says: 


The traveler usually goes back to Buenos 
Aires by boat, especially if the up-trip has 
been made by rail. Down stream the time 
is only three days, as against five days 
when bucking the current. The aceommo- 
dations do not suffer by comparison with 
those of the river and lake-boats of the 
United States, and there is much to be seen 
that is educational and enlightening. 

The Rio Paraguay becomes the Rio Pa- 
rana after it has been joined by the waters 
of the Alto Parana, about two hundred 
miles below Asuncion. Then, after the 
confluence of the Rio Uruguay, a short dis- 
tanee above Buenos Aires, it is called the 
Rio de Ja Plata. Few rivers can match 
these three in majesty. At Rosario the 
Parana is twenty miles wide, and would 
give the impression of the broad sea were 
it not for the cluster of poplar-clad islands 
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that intercept the view. It is estimated 
that the Parana, during the floods, rolls 
down into the Rio de la Plata, 1,650,000 
cubie feet of water per second, a much 
greater volume than the Mississippi dis- 
charges at any time, and probably equal to 
the best efforts of the mighty Amazon itself. 

Asuncion is 1,200 miles from the sea, 
but thanks to this magnificent system of 
waterways, it can claim to be a deep-water 
port almost all the year. The Rio Para- 
guay broadens out to the proportions of a 
small bay in front of the city. Scores of 
all manner of floating craft are always at 
anchor in the harbor, and in appearance, at 
least, it is the ‘‘port”’ it claims to be. For 
300 miles or more above Asuncion the river 
is navigable for sizable boats, and the traffic 
is considerable, due to the increasing num- 
ber of quebracho logging camps, and the 
cattle ranches that are being opened up to 
feed the packing-houses farther down the 
stream. 





THE NEW AND LIVELY JOB OF 
AIR - REPORTING 

NEW craft has come into being, that 

of the air-reporter. At present the 
craft, comprises but a handful of volunteers 
from the ranks of the camera men employed 
by the film news-weeklies. “It is a new 
eraft,’’ Charles Gatchell, writing in The 
Picture-Play Magazine, tells us, ‘‘ because it 
has been only within the last few months 
that it has ceased to be merely an occa- 
sional novelty, and has become almost a 
weekly part of the work of covering great 
out-door events.’”” The camera man who 
hopes to hold the interest of a picture- 


loving public surfeited with the wonders - 


of the modern screen must always be striv- 
ing for the sensational. He describes 
a parachute-drop from an aeroplane at 
Washington: 


The leap was to be made by Sergeant 
‘Billy ’’ Moon, who, in making experiments 
with aeroplane parachutes, had made some 
forty-two such descents on the other side 
during the war. 

Two camera men were to record his drop. 
In the front cockpit of the bomber from 
which he was to leap was stationed H. D. 
Blauvelt, veteran celluloid sharpshooter, 
who, with his camera, has followed strange 
trails in search of pictorial novelties over 
half the globe. ‘‘Bee,’’ to use his nick- 
name, was to record the picture of the lad 
as he edged his way out along the wing and 
swung off, while in a smaller, more agile 
plane, Tommy Baltzell, the ‘‘upside-down 
camera man,” as they call him on Bolling 
Field, was to be spiraled round and round, 
following the sergeant on his descent. Be- 
side the pilot of the bomber, and just be- 
hind “‘ Bee,’’ was stationed E. Cohen, editor 
of the Pathé News, who was to direct per- 
sonally the taking of the pictures. When 
all was ready, and the great engines had 
begun their deafening warming-up explo- 
sions, the sergeant crawled up into the rear 
cockpit and sat there, calmly awaiting the 
moment for performing the ‘‘death-defying 
feat,”’ which, to him, was but part of the 
day’s work, while 1 wedged in beside him. 
There was nothing for me to do. It oc- 
curred to me that I was like the young 
man at the funeral who “‘just went along 
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FREE—A Six-Dish Package of 


Two-Minute Oat Food 


Already 3-Hour Cooked 


Simply Stir It in 
Boiling Water 
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Breakfast 


In Two Minutes 
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With Hot, Flavory Oats, Super-Cooked 


Now grocers have what millions of mothers have wanted. It is Two-Minute 
Oat Food, ready-cooked and super-cooked—a hot, flavory oat dish to serve in 
atrice. We cook it three hours by live steam under pressure at higher than 
boiling heat. Every granule is thus fitted to digest. 


hen we evaporate the oats. 
flavor and the freshness. 


In this dry, condensed form we preserve the 


Put the Water Back 


Stir one-half cup in two cups boiling water. Within two minutes the oats 
absorb the water. Then you have five big dishes, hot and delicious, and as 


s 


fresh as it left our cookers. 


The form and flavor are entirely new. The product and the process are pat- 
ented. So this new-type oat dish is exclusive to The Quaker Oats Company. 


Consider What It Means 


Two-Minute Oat Food means a super-cooked oat dish which you can serve 
in atrice. It means the best cooked oat food ever served, with every granule 
fitted to digest. It means the food of foods at your instant call. No oatless 
breakfasts for the children, just for lack of time. 

And it means a new, delightful flavor, due to high-heat cooking. You have 


never tasted any oat dish like it. 


Get it today from your grocer—price, 15 cents. It is something too good 
to miss, Or mail this coupon for a trial package. 
Think how often you have wanted an oat dish ready-cooked. Now that we 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


have it, try it. 


Six Dishes to Try 


If you wish to taste it 
before buying 


Mail the Coupon 


3288 









6-Dish Package Free 








The Quaker Oats Company 
1732 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail me a 6-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food free. 
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The Choice of 


Industrys 
Captains 


One familiar with the many uses of 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY Fire Brick and 
other Refractories realizes their vast im- 
portance — realizes they are playing a 
vital part in practically all of our indus- 
trial activities. They play so important 
a part, in fact, that they have been called 
**The Foundation of Industry.”’ 


Not only are Laclede-Christy Refractor- 
ies used extensively in all industries, but 
they are the choice of foremost firms in 
each particular industry. 


The success of LACLEDE-CHRISTY 
Refractories is due to their 75 years of 
serviceability. They stand up. Their 
quality is always wniform, too — three 
large plants and a powerful, efficient 
organization see to this. If you use Fire 
Brick, Fire Clay, Fire Clay Tile, or 
Sewer Pipe and other Vitrified Clay 
Products, it will pay you to write us. 


Distributors in over a hundred cities 
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for the ride.”” One thinks of so many things 
to collide with the parachute. Certainly it 
was a bit of skilful maneuvering, as the 
picture showed, and I have described the 
incident because since these pictures were 
recently shown in the news reel, I am sure 
that a good many of my readers will re- 
member having seen it. 

Once down on the ground again, our gen- 
eralissimo hurried over to headquarters to 
eall up New York. For at no time was he 
long away from a telephone. Having cam- 
era men on assignments scattered all over 
the world, whose work he is constantly di- 
recting, is no small task. That morning 
he had sent two cables to Europe, besides 
several telegrams to staff men in different 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Then we were told that Lieutenant Patrick 
Logan, the stunt man extraordinary, was 
ready to perform some spectacular flying, 
which Tommy was to record on celluloid. 

Watching the taking of these stunt pic- 
tures taught me one interesting thing in 
connection with motion-pictures of aero- 
plane-flying. I had seen, some months be- 
fore, some wonderful pictures of that kind, 
and at the time I had felt that I was being 
cheated of the real effect of watching aero- 
plane-flying. The planes seem so small, 
and appeared to be maneuvering so slowly 
that I could not credit the camera with hav- 
ing given me a true representation. But 
on watching this exhibition at first hand I 
realized that I was getting the same effect 
as is given by the film reproduction. And 
I mention this for whatever satisfaction it 
may afford those who have been able to 
witness such a performance only through 
motion-pictures. 

For half an hour the two planes played 
about, a mile or more above us, Lieutenant 
Logan going through all the evolutions: 
the loop, the nose-dive, the tail-spin, the 
falling-leaf, and the other stunts, the names 
of which have become so familiar. And all 
that time Tommy’s pilot was going through 
nearly as many evolutions in order that the 
other plane might be kept within the range 
of Tommy’s camera. 

Tommy was rather reticent about com- 
menting on his experiences in being tossed 
about up among the clouds. As a veteran 
of this new craft it had all become rather 
commonplace to him. 

Was he ever scared? Well, no-0-0-0-0-0. 

‘You see, you’ve got too much to do 
just minding your camera to bother about 
getting scared,’’ he explained, after some 
moments of deep thought. ‘‘You just 
leave all that to the other fellow.” 

‘*But how does it seem—doesn’t it give 
you some awful throbs in the pit of your 
stomach?”’ 

‘*We-e-e-l-l, yes, maybe, at first; not 
any more. I guess I’m sort of used to it. 
But I don’t reckon any one could work a 
camera very well while he was being stunted 
if he wasn’t used to it,’’ he finally admitted. 

‘*You really don’t know which side up 
you are, do you, while the shake-up’s going 
on?” I asked, continuing my probe. 

Tommy thought again. © 

‘*N-o-0-0-0-0, I reckon you don’t,” he 
finally decided. After a few more moments 
of deep cogitation he suddenly looked up. 

*‘T’'ll tell you how it is,”’ he said in a tone 
of one who has at last solved a difficult 
problem. ‘‘Everything’s sort of whirling 
all around and you don’t try specially to 
figure out your bearings, ’cause there’s no 
use. Well, all at once you come out of 














some sort of a flip-flop, and the earth and 
sky have quit chasing each other around 
and you feel as if you’re sittin’ pretty again. 
Naturally you look down and you think 
it’s funny you can’t see land—only blue 
sky. Then you look up, and right up above 
you there’s the earth. And for a minute 
you wonder what the earth’s doing up there 
where it oughtn’t to be. Then about that 
time your feet seem to sort of rise up from 
the floor and you have to push to put ’em 
down again. And then you know you're 
upside down. That's all I know about it. 
You get. used to it, tho.” 

Mr. Gatchell experienced some of the 
‘‘milder”’ sensations of flying when the pic- 
ture called ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Air Service” was 
taken directly over the Capitol. He de- 
scribes them: 

Both of our air-reporters worked on this 
assignment, and it was my lot to fly again 
with ‘‘Bee.” Once more I found myself 
perched in the rear cockpit of a bomber. 
But this time it was a Martin, and the 
Martin, tho a huge machine, is capable of 
more dexterous handling than a Handley- 
Page. 

We were flying around and around over 
the city, a couple of hundred feet above the 
flock of planes that were playing about be- 
neath us, when, glancing up toward the for- 
ward cockpits, I saw Cohen lean over the 
side and then turn and nudge the pilot, giv- 
ing him some directions by gesture. The 
pilot responded by a quick turn of the 
steering- wheel, which on that type of 
plane resembles the steering-wheel of an 
automobile. 

Then the horizon suddenly began to tip 
up. 

Up, up, up it tipped until we were banked 
at about 60 degrees, as one of the photo- 
graphs shows. At the same time the earth, 
which shows very little motion when you 
are riding on a level, started to spin round 
and round, faster and faster, and as the 
tipping and spinning increased, the earth 
and sky commenced chasing each other 
around in a dizzy helter-skelter. There 
were moments in which I would catch my 
breath, thinking that we were turning com- 
pletely over. Then we would seem to be 
righting again, and at last these curious 
sensations subsided and we were flying level 
once more. I learned afterward that we 
had been spiraling down in a maneuver that 
was to bring us near the planes below us. 
During the maneuver a “‘still’’ camera man 
who was riding with me caught a snap of 
the men in the front cockpits at a moment 
when ‘‘Bee”’ turned to see how we were 
standing it. But when we repeated the har- 
rowing evolution a few minutes later he 
kept his eamera going, and the result was a 
strange bit of photography, which, when | 
saw it on the sereen later on, took me back 
and gave me a thrill all over again. I can’t 
say that I like being spiraled in a bomber. 
I kept thinking, ‘‘If we ever go into a side- 
slip, how will this big freight ear ever right 
herself?”’ It was really quite a relief when 
we landed. 

Whether that was a hazardous bit of 
maneuvering or not I can not say. I do 
not suppose that our pilot had any idea 
other than that we would get down all right, 
but after we landed, and I had crawled out 
through the door in the bottom of the 
fuselage, I heard a mechanician who had 
been watching the flight from the ground 
call up to ‘‘Bee”’ as he was unfastening his 
camera: ‘‘Say, did you guys know just how 
close you were to passing through the 
pearly gates on that trip?” 

Captain Felix Steinle, however, who had 
had charge of the flying part of the under- 
taking, shrugged his shoulders and said that 
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almost anything could be done with a 
Martin. But as we walked off the field, 
and he informed the ambulance crew that 
they were through for the day, he added: 
“Well, I’m glad we got through without 
an accident. We've been pretty lucky.” 





ARMY CHAPLAINS WANT A SEPARATE 


ORGANIZATION 
“TT was morale that won the war,” 
according to Charles Stelzle, who 
is the author of a recently published 


pamphlet on the need of a chaplain’s corps 
in the new American Army, “and the 
finest morale has its foundations in 
religion. The American Army won largely 
because it was engaged in a great crusade 
—a fight for democracy, a fight for the 
very men against whom it was fighting.”’ 
The chaplains of the Army were largely 
responsible for the creation of this kind 
of morale, Mr. Stelzle believes. There 
were more than two thousand chaplains, 
and it was their task to weld together the 
regiments they served by serving every 
man as an individual. 

The chaplain was looked upon as a sort 
of ‘Shandy’ man, and many tasks that 
were outside his field of experience were 
But he performed all with 
unfailing cheerfulness. Mr. Stelzle argues 
that the Army chaplain, if he would be 


set him. 


successful, must be a superspecialist, for 
he has to do with the spiritual side of the 
soldier. He urges that a separate corps 
should be established, presenting the fol- 
lowing arguments: 


The War Department does not permit 
a veterinarian to direct an engineering 
squad, nor does it allow an infantry officer 
to tell the doctor what to prescribe. 

Why should a line officer continue to 
direct the work of a chaplain? 

In the medical corps, the dentists are set 
to filling teeth and not to loading cannon. 

Why should chaplains be appointed to 
operate post-exchanges—a matter re- 
quiring business training—instead of being 
left free to do their work as religious 
leaders? 

The task of the chaplain is as delicate a 
piece of work as is being done in the 
Army in any of its departments, because 
it deals principally with human nature— 
with the souls of men. 

During the war the morale of the men 
was fairly well sustained because they were 
engaged in almost superhuman tasks—but 
when the war ended, there was a distinet 
slump in this respect because the men no 
longer had the inspiration and enthusiasm 
which came from the performing of heroic 
tasks. 

No government ever took such pains to 
see that the physical and moral welfare 
of its soldiers and sailors was safeguarded 
as did our own in the world-war. 

It welcomed the aid of the great outside 
welfare and religious organizations in 
cheering and comforting its men. 

For the future, however, the War De- 
partment seems to have adopted a new 
policy. Apparently all welfare work is to 
be distinctly an army affair. 

Obviously this will mean that the chap- 
lains will have even more responsibility. 


A bill, known as the Capper bill, for the 


establishment of a chaplains’ corps, is 
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ADDING 


“ Getting the total” is a great 
figure need of business, consum- 
ing annually millions—if not 
billions—of dollars’ worth of 
time. Whatever the total—cash 
sales, charge sales, bank de- 
posits, ledger-columns, payrolls— 
there is a Burroughs Machine 
built for the job—including a 
long line of machines known 
primarily as Adding and Listing 
Machines. 


The ABC. 





BOOK~ 
KEEPING 


Another group of figure opera- 
tions is that in which many 
figure facts are recorded on the 
same sheet—as a ledger page, 
statement, stock record, control 
sheet, etc. Here again for any 
business, for any department, 
for any bookkeeping need there 
is a Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machine, which prints the items 
and computes and prints the 
balance. 





CALCU-~ 
LATING 


« 
Any Burroughs Machine can be 
used for multiplication and 
division as well as addition and 
subtraction; but the Burroughs 
Calculator is the one speediest 
and most convenient machine 
for all those figure operations 
requiring no listing of items— 
such as checking an invoice, etc. 
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OF BUSINESS 


in which American business 
men have invested ?75,000,000 
in the last five years 


This confidence of business in the Burroughs product is based 
in part on the mechanical excellence of that product. In part, 
also, it is based on the world-wide service which goes with that 
product—which follows it in every daily operation and assures its 


continued efficiency. 


But these two factors are not alone sufficient to account for an 
investment on the part of American business men of $75,000,000 


in Burroughs equipment during the past five years. 


The real 


reason lies in the fact that Burroughs serves a vital and ever 


present business need. 


It is today an accepted fact that 
accurate accounting is in very truth 
the “A B C of Business ’’—the 
corner stone of credit, of adminis- 
tration, of satisfactory profits. 


The relation of Burroughs to this 
great need of the business world is 
fundamental. William Seward Bur- 
roughs was not simply the inventor 
of the Adding Machine; he was the 
founder of a business institution to 
serve business, by mastering every 
figure operation in all business trans- 
actions and finding the most con- 
venient, speedy and economical way 
of reducing every one of those opera- 
tions to automatic accuracy. 


This covers the needs of the biggest 
as well as the smallest business. It 
embraces all three great groups of 
figure operations: Adding, Book- 
keeping and Calculating. The re- 
tailer’s sales slip, the bank’s ledger, 
the merchant’s statement and the 
jobber’s invoice are alike provided for. 


Adding —Bookkeeping—Calculating ¢& 


uUrrou 


It is a fundamental Burroughs 
service and obligation to business to 
devise newer and better machinery, 
to help the user keep that machinery 
in effective operation, and to engineer 
it properly into the peculiar needs of 
each business. 


No lesser ideal could give this 
result—to devise, recommend, and 
install the one machine best suited 
to a single business requirement, needs 
the broadest experience with all busi- 
ness operations, and with all figuring 
machine principles. 


With that background every new 
idea is tested in the cold light of 
practical experience. It must prove 
that it will work and stand up to 
the job before it can join the ever- 
increasing company of Burroughs 
machines. It is precisely because 
Burroughs has been dealing with all 
figure problems for thirty years, that 
its judgment in regard to any one 
specific problem is reliable. 






Machines 


S 
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—the complete. line of 
building materials made 
from Asphalt, Asbestos, 
Magnesia and felt. 


URING the 46 years that Carey 

Asphalt Asbestos Roofings have 

been making a success Carey 
scientists have developed scores of other 
superior building materials from the three 
wonderful minerals for which Carey Com- 
pany is headquarters. 


From Asphalt—Nature’s best water- 
proofing mineral—they have developed 
Carey Built-up Roofings, Roll Roofings, 
Asfaltslate Shingles, Elastite Paving Joint, 
Ezola Floor Covering, Damp-proofing 
Compound, Water-proof Wallboard, Roof- 
ing Paints and Pitch. 


From Asbestos—the fire-proof, fibrous 
rock—they have developed fire-prevention 
and insulating materials, Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Asbestos Fabrics, Papers, 
Boards, Roofings and Roof Coating. 


From Magnesia—they have developed 
Carey 85% Magnesia Pipe and Boiler 
MAGNESIA Coverings and Cements. 

The Philip Carey Company, through 
dealers and through the distributors 
listed, can supply you with the BEST 


of everything that builders need—and 
that can be made from— 


pASPHALy 
ASBESTOS 
MAGNES\> 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 





501-521 Wayne Avenue Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Di ecsccckewde R. O. Campbell Coal Co. Montreal...... Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co., Ltd. 










Baltimore. ....The Philip Carey Co. i TEPER PTEE T. L. Herbert & Sons 
Birmingham Toung & Vann Supply Co. New Orleans. ....... Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Boston. . ...The Philip Carey Co. New Orleans...... Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 
Buffalo. ... ; .The Carey Co. New Were... ....- .Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
Charlotte....... . Charlotte Supply Co. New York (Export). nde trangia «tie The Kelric Co. 
ML co 000 20 caeee James Supply Co. New Worl: :... 6 fiz .The Philip Carey Co. 
ra The Philip Carey Co. Omaha..... . -National Supply Co. 






RS Ae ee The Breese Bros. Co. Philadelphia. . American Insulation Co. 
CS errr R. E. Kramig & Co. Pittsburgh.......... American Insulation Co. 
rere ere The .Carey Co.  Pitteburgh.............. The Philip Carey Co. 
RS A. oe waiapie Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. Portland, Oregon. . Pacific Asbestos & Supply Co. 
NG éo-os weords'Sete Pittsburgh Plate GlassCo. St. Louis............ The Philip Carey Co. 
EEF oe ee? H. W. Moore &Co. Salt Lake City....... _.. Galigher Mach'ry Co. 
ee ~ S The Carey Co. San Antonio..... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
|, a ET oe” The Kelmah Co. San Francisco. “Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
See ete Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Seattle................... Savage, Scofield Co. 
Jacksonville. .........+ Cameron & Barkley Co. Spokane...................- Nott-Atwater Co. 
Memes CY. « ocmnc opt ee ee eeey CO. TRACOM. .... ccrcccccivonss Savage, Scofield Co. 
Knoxville. ..... W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. Tampa............... Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Little Rock. .Fisher Cement & Roofing Co. Toledo.................200005 The Carey Co. 
Los Angeles. Same b 0+ Ae Warren & Bailey Co. Toronto................ The Philip Carey Co. 
ENO. « dédiudcc ost e so kl B. Tyler Co. Vancouver... « Taylor Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Mempbhis.......... Fisher Lime & Cement Co. Washington............: Asbestos Covering Co. 
NN SE Ss eS W. S. Nott Co. Winnipeg. . Building Products & Coal Co., Ltd 
ey ee Cameron & Barkley Co. Wheeling..............+. The Philip Carey Co. 
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now in Congress. It has the indersement 
of the leading national religious bodies. 
We are told that— 


The corps will provide what is needed so 
much among the chaplains—organization. 

This is just plain business sense —to 
say nothing about efficiency. If the 
bill becomes a law, each chaplain will have 
the benefit of centralized control and 
coordination. 

In the selection of the chaplains, per- 
sonality must count very largely, and 
those who will be authorized to select 
chaplains understand what are the essen- 
tials for suecess more than a regimental offi- 
eer or a civil-service examiner possibly can. 

Of course the rules laid down for the 
selection of chaplains will be rigid and ex- 
plicit and the examinations will be stand- 
ardized and based upon sound principles. 

The chaplains of the corps will be called 
together for the discussion of the best 
methods of work. 

There will be developed among them an 
esprit de corps which has never before 
existed among the chaplains in the Army. 

A chaplains’ corps would provide proper 
assignment of chaplains with regard to 
the predominant religion of the regiment 
and other units. 

If this were the case, it would not happen 
that a Protestant chaplain would be as- 
signed to a regiment with only a handful of 
Protestants, or a Jewish chaplain to a unit 
in which there were practically none of his 
faith. Under the old system, situations 
such as these could easily occur. 

A chaplains’ corps would provide for the 
proper training of men entering the service 
in a school having the indorsement of 
leaders of religious life in America. 

A chaplains’ corps would bring about 
the development of the chaplains’ service 
so as to prevent overlapping and working 
at cross-purposes and would see to it that 
there were no neglected areas—that every 
man in the Army had the benefit of the 
chaplains’ service. 

In the Canadian and in the British 
service, with a smaller permanent chaplain 
personnel than now authorized by law for 
our Army, the Chaplain-General has the 
rank of major-general. There were, during 
the war, in the British service, one chaplain- 
general with the rank of major-general; 
one assistant chaplain-general with the 
rank of major-general; one principal chap- 
lain-general with the rank of major-general, 
and six principal chaplains with the rank of 
brigadier-general. 

If the United States Army is to develop 
and hold the type of men needed for the 
chaplaincy in the new army, it will be 
necessary to establish suitable grades. 

According to the bill now before Con- 
gress, chaplains shall have rank, pay, and 
allowances as follows: ‘‘ Five per cent. shall 
have the rank, pay, and allowances of 
colonel; 10 per cent., the rank, pay, and 
allowances of lieutenant-colonel; 15 per 
eent., the rank, pay, and allowances of 
major; 45 per cent., the rank, pay, and 
allowances of captain; and 25 per cent., the 
rank, pay, and allowances of first-lieutenant. 





Intellectual Stratagem.—‘ Aren’t you 
preparing some big speeches? ’ 

“No,” answered Senator Sorghum. “I 
am going to keep silence for a while and 
give my constituents the impression that 
I am thinking hard.’"—Washington Star. 





































THE FRENCH IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 43) 
fifty-six pulpwood organizations in Canada 
in 1917, twenty-five were in the province 
of Quebee, which produces one-half of the 
total of 2,000,000 cords. 
Lumber evt by provinces, 1917: 


Ontario ................. $25,000,000 
British Columbia ........ 22,000,000 
QUBOS ... sew ce iatinks e045 17,000,000 


Timber-lands owned by provinces: 


re eae 9,863,000 acres 
Oe... Se eee 
New Brunswick ....... 2,708,000 “ 
British Columbia ..... 1,549,000 


The French-Canadian is an expert river- 
driver. 

In manufacturing they have not made 
a great deal of progress, altho they have 
done well in dairy production, such as the 
making of butter and cheese. The cotton 
industry of Canada is also located largely 
in the French districts, and most of the 
employees are French-Canadians. The 
directors of the cotton industry and of 
other large industries in the province of 
Quebee are for the most part English- 
speaking Canadians, altho the French- 
Canadian does well in finance and whole- 
saling. Some of the finest financiers of 
Montreal have been French-Canadians. In 
politics and law they have had many stars. 
Indeed, some of the most celebrated 
English-speaking orators in Canada have 
been men whose mother-tongue was French, 
Their colleges adhere more closely to the 
old classical education than do the English- 
Canadian colleges. The French-Canadian, 
says a sympathetic and competent Can- 
adian authority, is an industrious and pro- 
duetive citizen. He, perhaps, lacks the 
desire and the ability to take part in the 
great industrial undertakings, but he has 
other qualities which more than make up 
or that lack. 





CLEAN COAL—We have only to ex- 
amine the reports of the Geological Survey 
to see why coal comes to us with varying 
percentages of ash and other impurities. 
Says Power Plant Engineering (Chicago): 


‘Here we will find veins of excellent 
coal streaked with layers, ranging in thick- 
ness from the fraction of an inch to several 
inches, of bone, slate, shale, or sulfur com- 
pounds. These impurities result in ash 
or clinker in the boiler furnace and when 
the percentage of sulfur is excessive it 
causes rapid corrosion of all metals coming 
in contact with the gases of combustion. 
While the engineer has always recognized 
the value of clean coal for his furnaces, 
it was not until the coal shortage of two 
years ago that he appreciated the condi- 
tion in which the coal.comes to the mouth 
of the mine. At that time, many ear- 
loads of coal were rejected because of the 
great percentage of slate and stone which 
it contained. While the average per- 
centage of unavoidable ash in bituminous 
coal mined throughout the country is in 
the neighborhood of ten, many complaints 
were investigated where the amount of 
ash was above 30 per cent. These con- 
ditions brought about a more thorough 
study of coal-washing and cleansing proc- 
esses and to-day the largest and best- 
equipped mines are prepared to deliver 
cleaner and better coal than ever before. 
The concentrating table method of purifi- 
cation is among the latest developments 
in the field of coal-mining, altho it has 
been used extensively in metal mining.” 
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“Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 


—THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Where but in a home of your own will you 
find opportunity for whole-souled, free, joy- 
ous family life? Where else can your children 
grow up amid the surroundings that develop 
character and love of family? Nowhere! So 
then, own your own home and own it now, 


Arkansas 
Soft Pine 


puts that home within your reach at mini- 
mum cost. It is the ideal economic building 
material. As interior trim it is perfect for 


stains or white enamel. Our book tells why 


and shows eighteen fascinating home designs 
that will delight your eye. Write. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


221 Boyle Building 
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Little Rock, Arkansas an: 
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ARRANGEMENT OF DRIVES, 


JSEFFERSON,W/S 





FORT ATKINSON CANN/NG CO. Ct 








An Idea, Our Good Name—and the G.T.M. 


They had never used a Goodyear Belt. Their 
experience with the belting they had in their parent 
plant had been generally satisfactory. But the Fort 
Atkinson Canning Company did know Goodyear 
reputation for quality—knew it by the willing testi- 
mony and the demonstrated experience of other 
concerns the country over who were reporting 
notable successes with Goodyear Belts on every 
kind and condition of drive. 


And the plant analysis idea proposed by the G.T.M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man—struck them as the 
logical way to insure the right belt for every duty. 
They had opportunity to test the principle of it 
thoroughly in a study of their new plant's belting 
requirements. They had the G.T.M. make the study. 

So they specified 100% Goodyear equipment — 
transmission belts, conveyor belts, steam hose, water 
hose—for their new cannery at Jefferson, Wis., all on 
the basis of the G. T. M.'s plant analysis, and their 
confidence in Goodyear products. 

The Jefferson plant is an efficient linking of 
different transmissions and conveyors. No one type 
belt, however well adapted to one form of duty, 
could be depended on to fulfill with equal capacity 
all these varied demands. An expert analysis that 
insured the full effectiveness of every drive in rela- 
tion to the entire unit appealed to the superintendent 
as the only right solution of the power problem. 


BELTING - PACKING 
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Note the belts specified to their particular uses: for 
the light drives, where the conditions are small pul- 
leys run at high speed and uniform load, Goodyear 
Glides; for general transmission and moderately 
heavy duty, Goodyear Klingtite has been used. 
Width, plies and type are specified to the service 
required. The very natures of the Goodyear Belts 
employed meet the peculiarities of the situation. For 
instance, the belt on the canning conveyor, due to 
its particular construction of cover, fabric and friction,. 
insures against the action of acids encountered in the 
raw material it carries. 


The unfailing performance of these Goodyear Belts 
substantiates the plant analysis method of applying 
belts to the specific service. Their freedom from 
belt troubles—no slipping, no stretching to an ap- 
preciable amount, which usually causes an interrup- 
tion in production in order to “cut out” and take up 
the slack—is their own best service assurance. 


Both Goodyear analysis and Goodyear belts are 
at your service. The G.T.M.’s expert study of 
a single drive or a complete plant installation is 
without obligation on your part. For further infor- 
mation about the Goodyear plan of plant analysis 
and the G.T.M., write to the Mechanical Goods 
Dept. of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


HOSE: VALVES 
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EXPLOSIVE DYES 


HE manufacture of dyes is not by 

any means devoid of danger. The 
workman employed in a dye-plant may 
be burned by acids or alkalies, or poisoned 
or blinded by fumes. But the greatest 
hazard of the dyestuff industry is risk 
from explosion. Dr. I. C. Cone, of the 
National Anilin and Chemical Company, 
Buffalo, writing in Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering (New York, January 
7), tells us that his own plant from this 
cause alone suffered three fatalities in 1918. 
These occurred in one instance where a 
quantity of explosive dye ignited and 
killed three men. Records of the industry, 
during the last two or three years especially, 
have been full, he of reports of 
Practically every dye- 


says, 
similar accidents. 
stuff company in the country has had more 
This is a 
hazard which chemists and safety men 


or less experience of the kind. 


must inform themselves about and guard 


against more carefully. He goes on: 


“The greatest risks of explosions about 
dyestuff - plants are three in number: 
Explosions of dyes and intermediates, ex- 
plosions of pressure-kettles, and explosions 
of vapors mixed with air. 

“The type of explosion which has caused 
our greatest loss is the explosion of dyes 
themselves. We have been prone to forget 
that dyes are organic compounds, some of 
them closely related to explosives. We 
have not accustomed ourselves to consider 
each new dye as a possible explosive, but 
have gone ahead, powdering and grinding 
our products in blissful ignorance until an 
accident has called ‘our attention to the 
danger. A dye widely used for khaki 
shades on wool during the war was known 
as chrome yellow. This was made in very 
large quantities, dried, ground, packed, and 
shipped. It is doubtful if a single pro- 
ducer of this dye tested this material for 
its explosive properties before he began to 
produce it on a commercial seale, yet, as 
I ean quickly demonstrate to you, by 
igniting a small portion of the dye its 
quick-burning properties render it more 
dangerous than many of our violent ex- 
plosives.’ It is further doubtful if a single 
producer of this dye escaped the penalties 
of his failure to test the product. One 
large producer informed me that the total 
profits from his company’s manufacture of 
this dye had been lost through disastrous 
fires and accidents. The same thing is 
true of another widely used chrome dye, 
which is frequently known as metachrome 
brown. This product has been the cause of 
at least three disastrous explosions in differ- 
ent companies to my own knowledge. 
With these experiences in mind we shall 
be very remiss in our duties if we do not 
examine every new dye for its explosive 
properties. .... ee 

“Even after the dye is given a clean 
bill of health by the chemist because of its 
composition, it would not be remiss to have 
the dye tested before drying and powder- 
ing. This is a service which the dye- 
producers owe to their consumers as well 
as to their employees, for many dyes are 
mixed in mills and exposed to conditions 
which might produce explosions.” 








With this particular danger eliminated, 
the next explosion risk which the chemical 
industry faces is that due to processes 
carried on under high pressure. Chemistry 
at high pressure, we are told, has only 
begun its development in this country. 
Processes normally considered impossible 
are gradually being carried out under 
conditions of high pressure and with the 
growth of American chemical industry, 
reactions of this type will be more and more 
largely introduced into our manufacturing 


plants. To quote further: 

‘*As they are introduced, the explosion 
hazard will become greater and greater, 
and the safety men must cooperate closely 
with the technical engineers to see that 
every possible precaution is taken against 
disastrous results to our workmen and to 
our plants. It has been rumored that 
the very important intermediate, parani- 
tranilin, has been made commercially by 
only one process in this country because 
another process, which offers many ad- 
vantages, has a great explosion risk con- 
nected with it owing to very high pressure. 
If the American dyestuff industry is to be 
permanently successful, it must not permit 
itself to be restrained because of high- 
pressure explosion risks. The control of 
this risk is primarily, of course, a technical 
engineering problem, but after the engi- 
neering layout is complete the safety man 
will find his opportunity to provide such ap- 
plianees and such conditions as will give 
minimum destruction to life and property 
in case the engineering equipment ever fails. 

“The risks of explosion due to the igni- 
tion of mixtures and combustible vapors 
with air are already thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the technical and safety men. I 
only wish to eall attention to the funda- 
mental principles which must be followed 
in safety precautions to avoid explosions 
of this kind. While every effort to keep 
flames away from inflammable mixtures is 
commendable, these precautions alone 
will never entirely prevent ignition of 
explosive mixtures. Every effort must be 
concentrated on preventing the formation 
of such mixtures. Many disastrous ex- 
plosions have occurred where every pre- 
caution has been taken to avoid the 
presence of all sources of fire. It is never 
possible to do away entirely with the 
chance formation of either frictional or 
electrical sparks. These are apt to be 
formed at most unexpected times, and at 
these times, if an explosive mixture of air 
and vapor is present, an unexplained dis- 
aster results. One of the most disastrous 
explosions I have ever witnessed, in which 
a large and well-equipped plant was com- 
pletely destroyed, was due to a chance 
frictional spark. 

“As an illustration of the extreme 
difficulty of preventing ignition by chance 
sparks I will cite a case of my own obser- 
vation where a large amount of toluene 
was stored in a glass enameled steel tank. 
It never occurred to the operators that a 
glass enameled steel tank is an _ ideal 
electrical condenser. The contents of the 
tank were not grounded in any way. A 
leak of toluene from the bottom valve 
soaked the floor under the tank; the work- 
man, in attempting to repair this leak, 
made connection between the contents of 
the tank and the floor through a wire in 
his hand; the toluene on the floor immedi- 
ately became ignited. Quick-witted work- 
men threw a few shovels of snow, which 
happened to be convenient, over the burn- 
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ing toluene and. succeeded in smothering 
the flame before it ignited the tank. 

“For handling problems of this kind the 
safety engineer must have a very clear 
appreciation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of both physics and chemistry, and 
must further work in close touch with the 
technical men of his own organization. 
By such close cooperation and careful 
study of each accident that occurs it will 
be gradually possible to eliminate the 
explosion risks of our industry.” 





TYPEWRITTEN MAGAZINES 

HE use of typewriting in getting .out 

this magazine during the printers’ 
strike has occasioned wide comment and 
discussion, and has induced M. W. Me- 
Conkey to look up in the records of the 
United States Patent Office similar devices 
that have been patented in the past. It is 
interesting to note, Mr. McConkey tells 
us, in The Journal of the Patent Office 
Society (Washington), that the plan is 
a reversion to the original idea from 
which modern type-casting machinery, 
such as the linotype, has 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, it appears, was first 
interested in type-casting by being em- 


developed. 


ployed by a customer who wished to do 
away with typesetting, by typewriting a 
print to be reproduced by lithography. 
Mergenthaler worked along this line for 
a while, then changing to machines which 
would impress type in a plastic matrix 
for casting stereotype plates. Both these 
processes being found impracticable, in 
1883 he conceived the idea of casting the 
type line by line. We read: 

“In view of the many suggestions now 
being put forth for improvements on the 
achievement of Tue Literary Dicrst 
by ‘justifying’ the lines (making the 
margins come out even), attention might 
also be called to a patent granted March 19, 
1878, to C. T. Moore for a method of 
justifying. typewriting. Mr. Moore pro- 
posed to type the matter to be justified 
on a long continuous strip of paper. From 
this the words were to be cut out. and 
pasted on a backing sheet, in such manner 
as to provide even margins at both ends 
of the lines. This sheet was to be used 
as a transfer-sheet, the printing to be 
transferred to a lithographic stone and 
reproduced by well-known lithographic 
methods. ..... 4 

“Among the ‘phototypographs’ (ma- 
chines which produce a printed surface by 
photographing character by character 
or line by line) are found several patents 
showing attempts at justification of the 
lines: A patent granted December 18, 
1877, to Drummond attained this object 
by printing; on rubber strips, which were 
stretched in a frame so that the lines of 
printing on them were justified, whereupon 
the whole was photographed. Patent to 
Wetmore, granted May 30, 1905, attained 
this object by shortening the longer lines 
the desired amount, by tilting them with 
reference to the lens of a camera, the titled 
line appearing, when photographed, shorter 
by the desired amount.” 


Other mechanical methods attack the 
problem from different angles: copying over 
the unjustified matter, at the same time 
manually spacing the, words enough to 
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PAINT :-VARNISH-ROOFING & RELATED-BUILDING - PRODUCTS 











There are special Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes 
for every need. All are sold on the Certain-teed 
Sair-price policy which means savings for you. You 
pay only.a fair price based on the cost of producing 
each particular kind and shade, rather than to pay 
the same price for all colors, which is the way paints 
are usually sold. 
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HE price of roofing to the user, generally 

speaking, is lower today than it was years ago. 
In no case has the price to the ultimate buyer 
increased proportionately with the increased cost 
of labor and materials. 


Prices to the consumer have been held down, in 
the face of rising costs, because Certain-teed 
standardized methods have materially lowered the 
cost of distribution. 


The extensive system of Certain-teed warehouses 
and hundreds of distributing centers save much 
in freight and handling charges. 


Even more is saved by the Certain-teed policy of 
doing away with the special selling monopolies 
that for many years increased costs and stifled 
competition in the paint and roofing industries. 


All these Certain-teed savings have been system- 
atically reflected in Certain-teed price reductions 
to the consumer. 


The result is a very moderate cost for a decidedly 
superior product. 


Certain-teed Proaucts Corporation 


General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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*‘Defies Time and 
the Elements ”’ 


GAASE 
pREDNAL 


Topping 


affords protection at 


When purchasing 
your new car or re- 
topping, give heed to 
its top. Specify Chase 
Drednaut and have 


no regrets. 


Though costly, Dred- 
naut is not an ex- 
travagance, owing to 
the sterling qualities 
of durability and 
permanent rich ap- 
pearance. 


L.C.CHASE & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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make up the shortage in the line; saving 


up the line in what may be called a ‘me- 
chanical memory,’ which afterward con- 
trols key-striking mechanism to produce 
the matter in justified lines; and setting 
up lines of-.type, justifying by wedge- 
spacers or otherwise, and then printing, 
line by line. To quote the writer further: 


“The most interesting of these mechani- 
eal devices are the ones which have a key- 
operating mechanism which is set from a 
keyboard for a whole line, and then operate 
the key-striking and carriage-spacing mech- 
anism in such manner as to produce a line 
of the standard length—what might almost 
be said to be a mechanical memory. In 
June, 1889, Isaac Risley filed an applica- 
tion which . . . used a perforated paper 
strip as the controlling member for the 
key-operating mechanism. As the opera- 
tor struck the keys of the machine, a type- 
written copy of the matter was produced 
in the usual way, for use as a proof, while 
at the same time holes were punched in a 
paper ribbon, like the roll of a player- 
piano, to cover the letters to be printed, 
the spaces between the words, and also the 
width .of each character. This machine 
printed the type of variable widths, like 
printer’s type (the ‘i’ and the ‘l’ being 
narrower than the ‘m,’ instead of the same 
width as in typewriter type), and these 
variable widths were added together by the 
machine to obtain the shortage of the line, 
which was divided equally among the 
spaces between the words. The paper 
ribbon passed further and operated the key- 
striking and carriage-spacing mechanism, 
the keys being struck successively, as on a 
typewriter, but impressing the characters 
in a sheet of plastic matrix material which 
was used as a mold to produce a stereotype 
plate. Patent granted May 30, 1899, to 
Isaac Risley and V. F. Lake, for an im- 
provement on this device, utilized for the 
controlling member a wheel, in which were 
frictionally held a number of pins, corre- 
sponding to the characters and _ their 
widths, and the spaces between words, 
in the same way as the holes in the paper 
ribbon. The operator worked continu- 
ously, after setting the machine, as the 
latter automatically closed the lines, justi- 
fied them, and arranged the matter in a 
justified column. A number of other 
patents along this line . . . Make up a 
highly ingenious group of machines which 
do not seem to have been successful com- 
mercially. One great difficulty with these 
machines seems to have been that they 
proposed to impress characters in a plastic 
matrix, for use in casting a stereotype plate, 
and great difficulty was found in pre- 
venting the impression of each character 
from marring the impressions already 
made. Perhaps as typewriting-machines, 
to produce justified typewriting for future 
issues of THe Literary Dicest, they 
might be found more practical. 

“The machines which are intended to 
print justified matter line by line are very 
largely modifications of the various well- 
known forms of type-casting apparatus, 
such as the linotype, to permit the machine 
to print the line of characters instead of 
easting a line of type from them... . 
No reason is apparent why such machines 
should not be entirely successful, and for 
the purpose of producing copy to be re- 
produced by photochemical methods they 





! ought to do better work than the usual 


typewriting-machines, since they are 
adapted to make very black characters, 
using printer’s ink instead of a ribbon. 
‘“‘Whether the photochemical methods 
will supplant type-casting to any extent 
is a question which will interest all who 
have to do with printing. As an emergency 
measure, they havealready proved practical, 
but considerations of speed, ease of com- 
position of the pages, cost, and quality of 
product would seem to argue against their 
general adoption at present. THe Lirer- 
ary Dicest reports that plates for printing 
ean be made in nine hours; this would 
seem to bar the process entirely from the 
newspaper field, where speed is such a 
prime requirement. As to composition, 
it is apparent that it is much simpler and 
easier to arrange pages from the type-bars 
produced by type-casting machinery than 
the scissors-and-paste method of ar- 
ranging typewritten matter on a card- 
board backing ready to be photographed. 
Typists for the new processes will probably 
cost nearly if not quite as much as lino- 
type operators, and the subsequent proc- 
esses of preparing printing-plates from 
the type-metal product are much simpler, 
and for the present, at least, cheaper, than 
the corresponding photochemical processes 
necessary with the typewritten product. 
Nevertheless, the field offers possibilities; 
the great difficulty experienced heretofore 
in attempting to make stereotype matrices 
by such methods is obviated by the use of 
the camera; and no insuperable diffi- 
eulties are seen in looking forward to the 
final success of the methods as an auxiliary 
to type-casting—altho it is not believed 
that they will supplant the older method.” 





FUEL-WASTE AND CONSERVATION 

H°’ can we talk of conserving fuel 

when at least half of the total 
available heat in our fuels is allowed to go 
to waste? Much of this waste takes place, 
we are told by an editorial writer in The 
Electrical Review (Chicago, January 3), in 
the transformation of heat to electrical 
energy, and vice versa. Instead of selling 
electricity for heating purposes, the author 
says, its producers should sell the heat 
directly, avoiding the waste of the double 
transformation, and incidentally abating 
smoke and increasing their own profits. 
Until this is done he refuses to believe that 
anything like real conservation is possible 
at central stations. Conservation, he 
asserts, is at best a relative term, especially 
when applied to fuel. Central stations are 
helping to conserve fuel in one sense, per- 
haps, because they are able to manufacture 
electricity more efficiently than isolated 
plants. Upon a heat-unit basis, however, 
their operation is not effi¢iert, and fuel- 
conservation in this connection becomes 
a very relative, even an ironical, expression. 
He goes on: 


“To permit production of kilowatt-hours 
with a lower consumption of heat-units, 
central stations are going to higher steam- 
pressures and are operating at vacua within 
a fraction of an inch of absolute. And the 
need for higher thermodynamic efficiency is 
bringing about many; changes and refine- 
ments. Meanwhile the method of pro- 
ducing kilowatt-hours continues in the 
same old way. 
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Poetry of motion 


Sedan . your expectations high before you ride in it, be- 
. . cause this surprising new Winton Six is no ordinar 
Victoria on Y 
car. Neither is it a car with a trick motor that demon- 


Lown Car strates well and then loses the knack. 


Limousine Its amazing performances are real and inbred. They 


are the fruit of twelve years of devotion to the one task ot 


perfecting the famous Winton six-cylinder motor. 


Year by year that motor has improved. Today it is 
superb, as if touched by magic. How smoothly it does its 
great work, and what a beautiful car its power enlivens 


with the poetry of motion. 
Charm—that’s it. The Winton Six has it abundantly. 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 















Winton Oil Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are manu- 
factured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your needs. 
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Of Stone”>* : 
is in HERCULES 
Insulators 


Every part is ‘‘over-size.’? The 
stone porcelain insulator eliminates 
breakage, while the <‘flexatite’’ as- 
sembly holds perfect alignment and 
prevents compression leakage. 
Equip your motor complete. Spark 
plug size chart shows correct size 
for every engine. Sent on request. 
Eclipse Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 











Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Double Loads; Efficient Loading 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 


in Use 
DIVISION No. 1 
Light Four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with rye cars 
or light trucks, 1,250 
Ibs., % ton and I ton. 
DIVISION No.2 
Heavy - duty Four- 
wheeled Trailmo- 
biles for use with 
tracks; 14 tons, non- 
reversible: 2 tons; 34¢ 
tons; and 5 tons, re- 
versible, and non- 
reversible. 
DIVISION No. 3 
mi-Trailmobiles ; 2'2 





tons: 4 tons; 6 tons; and 
10 tons. 








double or more than double the rated capacity of their 

power unit. They have in addition all the advantages 

of the detachable truck body, for one semi-trailer can 
be loaded while the truck is away with another. 


Coupling mechanism is the vital part of any trailer and the 
couplings of the Trailmobile-semi have many exclusive 
advantages. Itis not necessary to spot the tractor-truck 
accurately in order to make the connection, and it can couple 
up by backing in from the side as well as from the front. 


| SERS of Trailmobile semi-trailers profit by carrying 


Drivers prefer the semi-trailer to any other vehicle that is 
capable of carrying the same loads. It will turn in its own 
length and is more easily manipulated in congested places, 
about loading platforms, in narrow partially blocked alleys. 
Gears shift easier; it is easier to steer. Yet an increased 
tonnage is hauled. 


Write for literature 


The Trailmobile Company 
517-537 E. Fifth St., 


Lit, | 4 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Good roads are preserved 
by reducing the load 
carried on each wheel 
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“The conversion of energy from chemi- 
eal energy to electrical energy is highest 
when allowing the full expansion or heat 
extraction from the steam. This means 
maintenance of high vacuum. Unfor- 
tunately, high vacuum means that a large 
portion of the heat is lost to energy trans- 
fer from thermal to electrical energy, and 
this heat is usually lost to usefulness in that 
it is allowed to pass into the river or to the 
sewer unutilized. About half the total 
available heat is lost in this way. Under 
such conditions—operating conditions rep- 
resenting the acme of present-day central- 
station operation—what does the term 
‘fuel conservation’ mean? 

“If instead of going into the sewer or 
the river the heai-units that can not now 
be changed from thermal to electrical 
energy could be utilized, the total amount 
of heat utilized immediately becomes many 
times greater, more efficient, based on ratio 
of heat available to heat used. When this 
condition obtains, fuel conservation becomes 
more of a fact and less of a fiction, surely! 

**So long as half and more of the total 
heat is allowed to go to waste, central 
stations can not claim to be conserving 
fuel. Fuel will only be conserved, and the 
statement is relative only in any case, 
when there is very much less discrepancy 
between the heat produced and the heat 
used. In producing the kilowatt-hour, the 
large loss or waste occurs in converting the 
energy from one form to another, heat 
energy to electrical energy. By supplying 
heat as heat, as well as in selling electricity, 
kilowatt-hours, the central stations eould 
make fuel conservation a fact, increase their 
revenue, abate smoke, and do untold good 
for themselves and the people in other 
ways. ee 
“The question of distriet-heating is not 
a new one, of course. It is an old one. 
But it is a matter that has assumed a new 
aspect, and a very important aspect, of 
late. Conditions have changed radically 
during the last couple of years, and these 
circumstances that combined to the dis- 
advantage of district-heating ten years and 
more ago are now combined to its immense 
advantage. 

**District-heating should be a business, 
not a hobby. It is a solution to special 
problems; not a panacea to all central- 
station problems. For district - heating 
to pay, district-heating must first of all 
be. feasible. It must, secondly, be scien- 
tifiecally carried on, which means proper 
construction and operating methods must 
be adopted, and equitable rates for service 
must be charged. In the past, too, many, 
and sometimes all, of these requirements 
for success were lacking and failure 
resulted. 

‘**Existing conditions place an entirely 
new complexion upon  district-heating. 
The saying that the looker-on sees most 
of the game is often true and one can not 
help but feel that in striving to obtain a 
low water-rate—minimum pounds of coal 
or steam or water per kilowatt-hour—the 
central-station fraternity have rather for- 
gotten that there is need in the world for 
heat as well as electricity. Only by sup- 
plying both can the central stations make 
fuel conservation an accomplished fact; 
and only by so doing will they be able to 
come up to the sacred responsibility that 
is theirs. And there is no time like the 
present.” 
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EYE-STRAIN AT THE MOVIES 


HE London County Council is pre- 

paring to take action in this matter, we 
learn from an editorial note in The Lancet 
(London). The Illuminating Engineering 
Society have been asked for advice, and 
that body propose to appoint a committee 
of investigation which may include mem- 
bers of the Council of British Ophthalmolo- 
gists and of the Physiological Society, be- 
sides representatives of the cinematograph 
industry. The subject is not new, the 
writer reminds us. In 1917 Dr. J. Kerr 
read a communication before the Ilumi- 
nating Engineering Society dealing with the 
effect upon the eyes of varying degrees of 
brightness and contrast, and made recom- 
mendations for the improvement of per- 
formances from this point of view. The 
matter, he goes on to say, is one of con- 
siderable urgency, and it behooves medical 
men especially to have clear ideas on the 
subject. We read: 


“There is no evidence that organic 
injury to the visual apparatus can be 
directly produced by these displays—at 
any rate, when the eyes are healthy. On 
the other hand, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that they frequently induce a 
high degree of nervous fatigue. This 
fatigue probably arises mainly from the 
following causes: 

“1. Glare—By glare is meant the un- 
comfortable sensation caused by a brightly 
illuminated surface when the eyes are in a 
state of dark adaptation. It is con- 
tributed to largely by the excessive dark- 
ness of the auditorium, which produces an 
excessive contrast with a highly illuminated 
sereen. Especially trying are some of the 
program slides shown between the films, in 
which the contrast between the bright 
lettering and the dark background is far 
too abrupt. In this connection the lighting 
arrangements, not only of the auditorium 
but of the passages, require attention. 

“2. Flicker—This is the unpleasant 
sensation caused by the changes in the 
moving films when these are not sufficiently 
rapid to produce the effect of continuous 
motion. The result is the necessity for 
continual rapid readjustment of the whole 
visual mechanism on the part of the 
spectator. In this respect much depends 
upon the quality of the film. Old or 
damaged films are especially injurious, 
causing flashes of light, which are extremely 
trying. 

“3. A third cause of fatigue results from 
the heavy demands made upon the lateral 
muscles of the eye and the nervous mechan- 
ism by which these are coordinated when 
any swiftly moving object is fixt by a 
stationary observer, or when an observer 
who is himself swiftly moving, as in an 
express-train, fixes a comparatively near 
object from the carriage window. In 
either case, the nearer the object to the 
observer and the swifter the motion, the 
more work is thrown upon the lateral eye 
muscles. In many films—those represent- 
ing processions, for instance—the motion 
is unnaturally accelerated to prevent bore- 
dom on the part of the spectator. The 
spectator, however, if he is sitting at all 
near the front, becomes unpleasantly 
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PSFSOtO makes boiler 


an automatic washer 


“Downstairs it is merrily doirg my big family wash. Handkerchiefs 
sheer underthings. Washing them 
cleaner, sweeter, whiter and quicker than high-priced machinery— 
while upstairs, I do the breakfast things and straighten up.” 


Put it in your boiler—then ordinary soap and _— clothes—pass, and pass, and PASS, loosening— 
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conscious of the effort thrown upon his 
eye muscles. 

“Tt is especially in children that the bad 
effects of cinema-fatigue from all these 
causes are apt to show themselves. De- 
fective ventilation, when it exists, is an 
additional and potent cause, and in some 
halls the irritating effect of an atmosphere 
thick with tobacco-smoke upon the con- 
junctiva is an additional drawback. The 
displays are generally far too long, and 
even for adults it is more trying to con- 
centrate the attention on any object when 
the retina is in a state of dark adaptation 
than when it is adapted for light. In all 
these respects there is great need for a 
proper standard for cinema displays to be 
laid down by public authority. It is to be 
hoped that the matter will not be lost sight 
of by the London County Council until this 
has been done, and that their example 
will be generally followed.” 





CURVED SCREENS FOR THE MOVIES 
ONCAVE screens for the exhibition of 
moving pictures, invented recently in 
France, are said to give much more satis- 
than the flat 
A reporter of The Evening Sun 


factory results ordinary 
screen. 
(New York) gives the following account of 
a private test of the new screen before a 
group of about one hundred scientists, 


motion-picture experts, and newspaper 


men. The concave surface is said to 
eliminate the eye-strain and distortion, 
especially for those that sit near the picture 
theater 


or at the extreme sides of the 


auditorium. We read: 

“The projection was made at the Rivoli 
Theater and was under the supervision of 
the inventor, Prof. J. Louis Pech, head of 
the department of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Montpelier, France, and a physi- 
cist of note. 

**Seenes from‘ Everywoman’ were flashed 
by the same projection machine that is 
used on the flat screen and at the same rate 
of speed and with the same lighting effects. 
The screen has no chemical secrets. It is 
merely a matter of construction. Professor 
Pech says it takes into account the shape 
of the image of the eye. 

“The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the concave screen marked a worth- 
while advance in the motion-picture in- 
dustry. Prof. John J. Furia, head of the 
department of physics of New York 
University, watched the projection into the 
screen from every angle and was satisfied 
that the invention would be of great benefit. 

“Dr. Furia, who is also president of the 
Industrial Research and Engineering <As- 
sociation and has done considerable re- 
search and experimenting in natural color 
and stereoscopic motion-pictures, said after 
the exhibition: 

“<This new sereen has a curvature such 
that every point on it is equidistant from 
the projection-machine. In the flat sereen 
no two parts are equidistant from the 
projection-machine and therefore distor- 
tion is produced. 

““*The curvature principle is the only 
scientific principle upon which a screen 
should be built, because of the fact that the 
image given by the projection-machine is 
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not flat, but has a curvature similar to that 
in the curved screen. 

***The results from the new screen may 
be summarized as follows: 

***There is correct focus at corners of the 
sereen which is not secured by the flat 
sereen. 


“There is elimination of curvature 
distortion. These two improvements are 


especially noticeable from points of the 
theater close-up and off to the sides. The 
distortion gives fatigue to the eye and 
elimination of distortion and improper 
focus, which is accomplished by the new 
screen, prevents this. 

“**Tt is claimed by Professor. Pech that 
approaching -figures in the center of his 
sereen appear slightly stereoscopic, whereas 
in the flat screen we do not get this. Inci- 
dentally that is probably. the chief cause 
of fatigue in the flat screen. In my opinion 
while the fatigue is eliminated, the stereo- 
scopic effect (the so-called third dimension 
in pictures) is so. slight compared to that 
obtained from artistic lighting that it is 
hardly worth taking into consideration. 
The shorter the throw from the projection- 
machine to the sereen the greater, is the 
superiority of this new contrivance over 
the old flat screen, so that small theaters 
probably would profit more than the 
larger.’”’ 





REFRIGERATION BY JOLTING 
A. REVOLUTION the 
freight-cars and other vehicles carry- 


in eooling of 


ing perishable commodities has come 
about by the recent introduction of a 


new system of cooling by automatic cireu- 
lation of brine throughout the carrier. In 
an article contributed to The Scientific 
American (New York), Robert H. Moulton 
tells us that the value of the system has 
been so well demonstrated by tests that 
one of the large Chicago packing-houses 
has adopted it as their standard system of 
transit refrigeration. In the new plan, the 
principle of the thermos-bottle has been 
applied to the automatic brine-circulation 

vital 
Writes 


system by heavily insulating its 


parts from the rest of the vehicle. 
Mr. Moulton: 


‘Briefly, the system consists of a tank, 
or two tanks connected by a series of pipes 
running along the top of the car, the pipes 
only being exposed. In each tank, which 
is filled with a mixture of ice and salt to 
form brine, is a partition running length- 
wise of the car. In one of these partitions 
are four check-valves opening to the right, 
and in the other four similar valves open- 
ing to the left. The result is that when the 
car in transit is swayed or jolted over to 
one side, the brine sloshes through to that 
side; when it is jolted the other way, the 
valves on the first side close while those on 
the opposite side open and the brine is 
forced through the pipes on that side. 
Thus there is constant circulation of the 
brine so long as the ear is in motion and 
this circulation absorbs the heat-units from 
both the car and the load. From 3,000 to 
4,000 pounds of erusht ice and salt are re- 
quired to charge an ordinary ear, the 
proportion of the two materials depending 
upon the temperature desired in the 
vehicle, which, in turn, depends upon 
the nature of the load being carried and 
the outside temperature. When the car 
is not in motion, and is held for short 
periods, the power of the expanding brine 
is utilized for its circulation. As the heat 





units are absorbed the temperature of the 
brine exposed in the pipes is raised and 
causes expansion. Consequently the cir- 
culation is constant whether the car is in 
motion or not. For example, a car of 
frozen beef from Chicago to New York, 
June 25 to 29, stood fifty-three hours after 
arrival, with no change in the temperature 
at the top of the ear and a rise of only one 
degree on the floor. 

‘**The construction of the automatic brine 
circulation system is such that it is not 
limited to refrigerator-cars, but may be 
applied to any moving vehicle such as 
trucks, boats, etc. Already. the system 
has been installed by a Chicago ice-cream 
manufacturing. concern in a number of 
their large electric delivery-trucks. In 
these trucks there is but one tank with 
pipes, through which the brine circulates 
and then returns to the tank. The sway- 
ing and jolting of the trucks have the same 
effect of circulating the brine as in the 
ease of railroad-cars. 

‘“Not the least remarkable feature of 
refrigerator-cars equipped with this sys- 
tem is the fact that they may be changed 
from refrigerator- to heater-cars, or vice 
versa, without in any way exposing the 
lading. The two tanks are connected by 
pipes running down the end walls. and 
along the floor, under the floor-racks. 
When it is desired to heat the car, the 
overhead pipes are shut off. Water and 
salt are put into the tanks and the solu- 
tion heated by steam from a locomotive 
or any available steam line to such degree 
as the character of the load and outside 
temperature conditions may require. The 
swaying of the moving car then circulates 
the warm brine through the pipes under 
the load in the same manner that the cold 
brine circulates through the upper pipes.”’ 





FIRES CAUSED BY CARELESS USE 

OF ELECTRIC PRESSING -IRONS 

HE careless use of electric pressing- 

irons used in private apartments, ho- 
tels, tailor-shops, and other places is causing 
many fires and costing underwriting com- 
panies a great deal of money, according to 
J. C. Forsyth, chief inspector of the Elec- 
trical Department of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. He states that in 
1919 there were thirty-two electric pressing- 
iron fires, involving a loss of $151,368, of 
which amount $110,868 is directly charge- 
able to electric irons in use without the 
knowledge of the Board’s Electrical Depart- 
ment. The pressing-irons responsible for 
the damage indicted are of standard makes 
and not larger than the five-pound type. 
The Chief Inspector’s report, giving a list 
of losses over $2,000 for 1919, appears in 
The Eastern Underwriter (New York): 

“1. Used in loft building, total of five 
irons, all supplied with indicating switches, 
separable plug, and pilot lights. The elec- 
trician had finished this installation the day 
of the fire and it was not turned over to the 
ironers. Electrician did not file applica- 
tion covering the above work until after the 
fire. One iron was left directly on bench 
and no attention was paid to the pilot lamp. 
Loss, $2,840. 

**2. Used in men’s-furnishing store and 
iron secured current supply from existing 
drop-light. Iron was used to press neck- 
ties. Iron was left on bench and two 
sprinkler heads operated. Loss, $3,598. 
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‘Its life starts today ~ it is 
USL DRY- CHARGED r 





really old? Why be taxed for wasted battery-life 
—wasted before service to you begins? 


W reat penalize yourself with a “new” battery that is 


All storage batteries are high-strung and ambitious. 
Unless restrained by the new method they are no sooner 
born than they begin to chafe inwardly—to wear away their 
vital elements in an eagerness to do something. And this 
wearing away, slow but sure, proceeds, through the months 
“on the shelf” at your dealer's or at battery stations. 


That's the old method of distribution to the public. 
Regardless of the maker's best intent, the newest possible 
battery you buy the old way, may actually start to work for 
you with an eighth—possibly a half or more— of its life done 
for. Yet you pay for this lost life—this wasted serviceability. 


Not so with USL Dry-Charged Batteries. The USL 
unique and exclusive Dry-Charged, distribution-method frees 
batteries from all before-sale deterioration. 


The USL Battery does not leave the factory half finished 
to avoid “wet-shipping.” Everything needed to make the 
battery ready to work is accomplished at the factory, because 
only there can it be done with sure results. 


Then, the USL Battery is at once drained of electrolyte, 
thoroughly washed, and effectually air-sealed to protect it 


from self-attrition and shipped to your Service Station. 
While in this condition it is resting, doing no work—using 
up none of its full measure of battery-life. 


When you need a new battery, your USL Service 
Station restores the electrolyte, gives the battery a few hours’ 
freshening charge and hands you a new new battery with a 
full measure of vital energy and life. 


Twenty-five hundred USL Service Stations and dealers 
make this direct-to-owner-delivery of new new batteries pos- 
sible, both for regular equipment on new cars and for re- 
placements on old cars. 


Thus batteries are saved from before-service wear and 
owners freed from the money tax for prior-to-purchase loss of 


battery-life. That's the exclusive USL DRY-CHARGED 


principle. 


(1) USL Batteries are USL Dry-Charged. 

(2) USL Batteries have exclusive machine-pusted 
plates. 

(3) USL Batteries are sold on a guaranteed adjust- 
ment-plan. 


Only three of a number cf reasons why automobile owners 


should have a USL. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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FREE Our 50-cent Battery Book that answers every battery question. 
It’s a book you can’t afford to be without if you own or drive 
an automobile. It’s free if you mention the make and model of your car. 
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is label, No. 72 A, is 
one-fourth actual size 


F Siiieeis Labels 
and Seals Stick 


Use more labels in your business. 

ere are countless needs for them. 
But be sure you use Fenton Labels. 
They stick where you stick them. All 
of their sticking surface fakes hold. 
This stick-ability is one of the things 
that makes Fenton Labels famous. 


Variety Quality Adhesiveness 
Full Value Quick Delivery 


Fenton quality means the best paper—the bes: 
printing and color work with the best sticking 
surface. Fenton Label designs are number- 
less. Fenton service insures prompt delivery. 
Fenton business policy includes the smallest 
orlargestorder. Fenton value means the best 
labels at the lowest price consistentwithquality. 


FENTON SEALS 


They have the lasting stick-ability of Fenton 
Labels. Printed on the toughest paper. A 
thousand shapes—unlimited variety—special 
designs to order. 

Try Fenton labels and seals. Send us an 
order. See prices above. Prices on larger 
quantities on request. Write for catalog. 


FENTON LABEL CO., Inc. 


506-512 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Liquid and semi- | 
g liquid products 

| of all kinds are packaged quickly 
and economically with Kiefer Auto- 
matic Equipment. 

Complete outfits for filtering,pump- 
ing, bottling and packaging Pro- 
prietary Medicines, Pharmaceutical 
Preparations, Extracts, Perfumes, 
Jelly, Jams, Mustard, Salad Dress- 
ing, Syrups, Lard, Lard Substitutes, 
Paints, Varnishes, Ointments, Cold 
Cream, Oils, Condensed Milk, Soups, 
etc., are supplied. 


We can show you the quickest, least ex- 
pensive ways of bottling and packaging the 
above products. Machines that suit your 
product, containers, capacity, and plant 
conditions, and which give you the desired 
output at lowest cost, are furnished. 

Our engineers with years of experience 
work with you in planning and installing 
the most economical and productive equip- 
ment and system. 

We make filling machines, filters of all 
kinds for every purpose, jar and bottle 
rinsers, belt and roller conveyors, bronze 
rotary and centrifugal pumps, etc. 

Write for Catalog D. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
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house. Woman of house left iron on dresser. 
Stand not in evidence. Current supply 
from existing fixture socket. Loss, $5,300. 

“4. Used inaloft-building, current supply 
from existing outlet and by lamp-cord tied 
to pipes. Position of stand could not be 
determined. Two  sprinkler-heads_ oper- 
ated. Loss, $5,800. 

**5. Used in a loft-building and has the 
distinction of occurring during working 
hours. Two irons, each supplied with in- 
dicating switches, separable plugs, and pilot 
lights. Appearance indicates that iron on 
a stand had been shoved along bench until 
it was in contact with inflammable dress- 
goods. Loss, $10,000. 

“6. Usedin bedroom of apartment-house. 
In service all night long, as an effort was 
made by tenant to locate a strange odor 
when tenant went to bed. Following morn- 
ing upon opening door of bedroom a small 
flame was noticed on the ironing-board, and 
the person finding this left all doors open to 
the street and the flame followed to street- 
hallway. Loss, $3,457. 

“7. Used in a loft-building. Several 
sprinkler-heads operated. Eight irons pro- 
vided with indicating switches, separable 
plugs, and pilot-lights. Iron clearly not on 
stand. Loss, $30,000. 

**8. Used in a loft-building. Four irons, 
each provided with indicating switch, sep- 
arable plugs and pilot-lights. Four sprin- 
kler-heads operated. Position of iron could 
not be determined. Loss, $40,500. 

“9. Used inadressmaking establishment. 
Current supply from existing socket, and 
position of iron could not be determined. 
Loss, $5,960.” 





THE BIGGEST OF TELESCOPES — At 
the last meeting of the American Astro- 
nomical Society Professor Hale reported 
some preliminary results of comparative 
tests of the new 100-inch 
Mt. Wilson and the 60-inch 
the same observatory. Says The Scientific 


reflector at 


reflector at 


American (New York): 


“‘The superiority of the new instrument 
is well shown by the experience of Dr. 
Merrill in spectographie studies of stars 
of Class Md., of which about two 
hundred brighter than the ninth magni- 
tude at maximum are known in the lati- 
tudes accessible to the Mt. Wilson in- 
struments. For most of these stars ex- 
posures of five hours or more are required 
with the 60-inch to yield a measurable 
absorption spectrum. In fact, so few can be 
effectively observed for both dark and 
bright lines that it would hardly be ad- 
visable to enter upon an extensive study 
of these objects with the smaller telescope. 
The greater light-gathering power of the 
100-inch, says Professor Hale, makes such 
a study perfectly feasible. Good photo- 
graphs of the absorption spectra of some 
of them have been obtained with ex- 
posures of two hours or less. Dr. Shapley, 
in studying star clusters with the 100-inch, 
finds a gain of about one magnitude. 
Photographs of the moon have not yet been 
made under ideal conditions with the new 
telescope, but Professor Hale states that 
the extraordinary minute structure of lunar 
details that he has observed visually 
with this instrument indicate that it is 
exceptionally well ‘adapted for lunar 
photography.” 








HOW THE MOSQUITO KNOCKED OUT 
GREECE AND ROME 
HE decadence of Greek civilization 
and the fall of the Roman Empire 
not the Macedonian 
the irruption of barbaric 
hordes, but by the mosquito. This is the 
conclusion drawn by authorities who have 


were caused, by 


conquest or 


subjected both cases to scrupulous investi- 
gation, and there appears to be no escape 
from it, according to an editorial writer on 
the staff of Modern Medicine 
Particular reference is made to a recent 


(Chicago). 


memoir by W. H. S. Jones, entitled 
*“Malaria, a Neglected Factor in the 
History of Greece and Rome.” The 


Macedonian conquest would have been in- 
adequate, we are told, to destroy Greek 
civilization, and the irruption of the bar- 
barians into the Roman Empire would not 
have occurred if the ground had not been 
prepared; in each case, by a sapping of the 
resistance of the people by generations of 
malarial infection. We read: 

‘*For an examination of the data relating 
to the source of the original infection and 
to the gradual spreading of malaria, our 
readers are referred to the fascinating work 
named. Our task is to draw practical 
lessons of present application. The most 
obvious of these lessons has already been 
learned in part; that is, that it behooves 
us to arrest the progress of the identical 
enemy which caused the downfall of Rome, 
and to oust him from his strongholds. We 
must undo, in short, a part of the work of 
destruction and restore prosperity to great 
areas of fertile country depopulated by 
the alliance of anopheles and plasmodium. 

‘*The lesson has been most thoroughly 
taken to heart in tropical and subtropical 
regions, where Caucasians from non- 
malarial countries have come into contact 
with the destructive and degenerative 
effect of malarial infection. Next in order 
are such districts as the lower Mississippi 
Valley, where the exigencies of increased 
production and the growing recognition of 
the economic losses entailed by neglect of 
malaria have combined with the general 
awakening of the public conscience in 
health matters to set in motion, first ex- 
perimentation with, and then wide applica- 
tion of measures for malaria control. 

“The demonstrated efficiency of these 
measures and the economic gains resulting 
from their application render certain their 
generalization at an early date throughout 
the malarial districts of this country. 

‘‘The tropical and subtropical countries 
and the United States may, therefore, be 
safely considered as well on their way to 
freedom from malaria, with more or less 
speed; but the countries referred to in the 
commencement of this article, regions 
formerly the home of the brilliant Greek 
and the solid Roman civilizations, are 
equally capable of regeneration. In Italy 
this work has already been seriously com- 
menced, while in Greece proper much has 
been done. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the swamps of Macedonia, due largely 
to deforestation, will be taken in hand. 

‘In Asia Minor great valleys lie in the 
grip of paludism. There is here an oppor- 
tunity for a great work, at once philan- 
thropie and profitable. Nor is the task a 
difficult one. Much of the country has 
now a sufficient population for cultivation 
on Ameriean principles, that is, looking to 
increase of productivity per man rather 
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Insist on buying renewable fuses which bear the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Make sure that the renewal links are stamped with the inspection 
symbol ‘*Und. Lab. Inspected.”’ 

This is your protection—no matter what voltage or amperage—from 0 to 600 
amperes in both 250 and 600 volts—be sure they carry these marks of distinction: 


“ECONOMY” 


REC, VU. S. PAT. OFF 
RENEWABLE 


*/200 amps. 250 voLTs 


UND.LAB. INSPECT 


ECONOMY. FUSE “ MFC. co 


CHICACO. U.S. 





It is an unnecessary expense to use an inner cartridge renewal unit in which the fusible strip of metal 
is surrounded with powdered filler. In that type of fuse a fiber casing, two metal caps and the pow- 
dered filler are discarded as waste every time a fuse of this type is removed. The Economy “*Drop 
Out’’ Renewal Link, stamped with the ““Approval’’ symbol, instantly restores a blown Economy Fuse 
to its original capacity. Nothing is replaced but the link—nothing discarded but the fuse metal. 

Economy Renewable Fuses cut annual operating and maintenance costs 80“ as compared with the use of one- 
time fuses. Economy “‘Drop Out’’ Renewal Links are inexpensive—a small supply always on hand makes 
possible greater efficiency and saves time and money wherever electrical circuits are used for power or ight. 





It is easier than ever to renew an Economy Fuse. Unlock the winged washer, re place the blown link, re-assemble 
the parts and press home the wings of the washer, securely locking the renewed fuse. 


Economy Fuses—APPROVED IN ALL CAPACITIES, ferrule and knife blade types, are stocked and sold by the 


leading electrical jobbers and dealers of the United States and Canada. Insist on Economy Renewable Fuses. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in Canada, at Montreal 
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than per acre. This population is at pres- 
ent obliged to live in villages, in sites 
selected for their elevation, and, therefore, 
far from the best land, because during the 
malarial season it is impracticable 
spend the night in the low fertile valleys. 
Moreover, the improvement of conditions 
would attract desirable peasants from other 
less productive but now healthier regions. 
No better contribution could be made to 
the vexed questions of the Near East than 
the amelioration of the cultivable area of 
Asia Minor.” 





FOOD FROM MICRO-AGRICULTURE 


ILL the agriculture of the future 

be concerned, in its production of 
foods, with the microorganisms rather 
than with the plants of garden or field? 
A suggestion that this may be the case 
appears in a paper read before the Society 
of Chemieal Industry in London by A. 
Chaston Chapman. From an abstract in 
The Lancet (London, November 29) we 
learn that recently discovered micro- 
organisms have the power to build up fats 
and protein from the salts of ammonium 
in a few hours, thus developing food- 
products from inorganic material in far 
less time than it takes ordinary vegetation 
to do it. If some process of the kind can be 
earried on in a large way, we have the pos- 
sibility of growing food rapidly and with- 
out any direct use of Mother Earth. This 
is, of course, not chemical synthesis; it isa 
vegetative process as truly as that of the 
garden, but under conditions that open up 


a vast field. for speculation. Of Mr. 
Chapman’s paper The Lancet says: 
“So important, he thought, were the 


developments in this field that he pleaded 
for the formation of a national Institute 
of Industrial Microbiology. When we 
consider, he said, the wonderful synthetic 
processes accomplished by the leaves of 
plants under the stimulus of light, the 
formation of starch or of. protein in the 
growing plant, the conversion of carbo- 
hydrates into fat in the animal organism 
or by some of the microscopic fungi, or 
any of the numerous instances of enzyme 
action; and when we compare the ease and 
completeness with which these complex 
transformations are effected at ordinary 
temperatures with the clumsy and often 
wasteful syntheses of the organic labora- 
tory, we must realize how far. we are still 
from understanding Nature’s methods, and 
how much we have to learn before we can 
hope to imitate them. He quoted the 
following remarkable instance, among 
many, of the powers of synthesis possest 
by microorganisms. 

“‘One of the professors of the Institut fiir 
Girungsgewerbe in Berlin received in 1916 
from a pupil stationed on the Eastern 
front a small specimen of a growth found 
on the stumps of certain trees in the dis- 
trict. After considerable investigation it 
was found that the growth contained an 
organism which exhibited some very inter- 
esting features. Thus, not only did it 
produce under certain conditions consider- 
able proportions of fat, but it also had the 
property of building up crude protein from 


to, 








ammonium salts (without any form of 
organic nitrogen) in the presence of phos- 
phorie acid and traces of compounds of 
potassium and magnesium. Since, as 
Mr. Chapman points out, ammonium salts 
could be obtained readily from the air, 
and inasmuch as the carbohydrates re- 
sulting from the acid hydrolysis of wood 
could be used as a source of carbon it was 
clear that this organism rendered it possi- 
ble in the short space of thirty-six hours 
to build up fat and protein from such com- 
paratively cheap raw materials as am- 
monium phosphate and the acid con- 
version products of sawdust. 

“Tt is some years ago now that the late 
Sir William Crookes urged the importance 
of manufacturing fertilizers from the air 
by the formation of nitric acid and the 
subsequent production of nitrate. That 
has been accomplished on a commercial 
scale, and a further step has been the 
synthetic formation of ammonia. If now 
our méthods of cultivation, by the em- 
ployment of microorganisms, prove feasi- 
ble, the practise of agriculture may well 
lie in new directions, with the application 
of microbiological methods taking a prom- 
inent place. It is to be hoped, however, 
that such methods will not detract from the 
esthetic qualities of food, which are of 
well-known physiological importance.” 





DIAMONDS BY DIVING-BELL 

EEP in the Vaal River, in South 

Africa, are diamonds. To get them, 
we are told by the writer of an article in 
The Engineering and Mining Journal 
(New York), a device on the diving-bell 
principle is to be employed, having a 
tubular shaft and an air-lock. Giving as its 
authority The South-African Mining and 
Engineering Journal, the paper named 
above tells us that the device is the in- 
vention of Fabian M. Cox, and* that it 
consists of two pontoons, rigidly connected 
by decks, between which a roomy caisson 
or diving-bell is sunk to the river-bed. A 
tubular shaft joins the caisson to a chamber 
above the water-level, and the whole is air- 
locked. To keep the caisson submerged, it 
is weighted with iron ballast, and the cham- 
ber above the water-level has a concentric 
tank filled with water, whieh can be ad- 
justed to carry the necessary weight. We 
read: 

‘*Comprest air is forced into the interior 
of the upper, or air-lock, chamber, the shaft 
and the bell, or caisson, and the river 
water being thus forced out below, it is 
possible to carry on digging and loading 
operations conveniently. The gravel is 
hoisted up the shaft and delivered into a 
chute which holds about a ton. When 
filled, it is discharged by a mechanism 
of double doors, which prevents the escape 
of comprest air from the interior of the 
various caisson compartments. Safety is 
provided by means of the free communica- 
tion of the bell with the upper or air-lock 
chamber through the shaft and ladderway 
and by an easily opened manhole above. 

“The following notes are taken from the 
provisional patent specification: The pres- 
ent invention has reference to caissons or 
diving-bells of the air-lock type, and in this 
instance is designed for the recovery of 
gold or precious stones from deep waters. 
The invention consists of providing a 
diving-bell having a tubular shaft and air- 
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Your Cigars—Do 
They Cost You Too 
Much? 


We can save you 5 cents on every smoke. 

You will smoke a two-for-a-quarter cigar. 

You have merely to write us to send you a 
box of cigars postpaid. 

We can save you this 
money—it amounts to a 
tidy sum in course of a 
year—because we are cigar- 
makers, selling to you direct 
cutting out jobbing and 
retail costs and profits. 

Our El Nelsor Cigar is 
434 inches long precisely. 
Its filler is all long Havana 
and Porto Rico tobacco 
blended with care. Its 
wrapper is genuine Sumatra 
leaf, 

Our customers—over 
20,000, secured during our 
17 years in this business— 
consider our El Nelsor the 
equal of any _ two-for-a- 
quarter cigar to be had in 
the stores. 

Itisa cigar good enough 
for us to wait and let you 
decide that it is a good 
cigar. 

You write us. We send you 
a box of 50 postpaid. * You 
smoke ten. If in 10 days’ 
time, the box doésn’t seem 
worth sending us the price, 
$3.75, you return the 4o 
cigars unsmoked. That 
ends any obligation on your 
part. 

Our cigars are thade not 
only to sell, but ‘to “stay 
sold. 

In ordering, ‘please use " 
your letterhead or give ref- 
erence, and tell us whether 
you prefer, mild, .medium . 








or strong cigars. That’s 
rather important: 

We hand - make . many Shivers’ 
other brands of cigars that El Nelsor 
you can order for ‘ trial EXACT 

SIZE 
first. anes 
Send for our catalog SHAPE 











HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


|DO-TFALL TRACTOR} 


PLOWS 

















**DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS PLOW ON THE LEVEL 
AND ARE LEVEL WHEN PLOWING 


With the “DO-IT-ALL” tractor when one wheel is in the 
furrow the tractor is still level owing to adjustable bull 
wheels. It means that with this big improvement you 
can plow a straight furrow. It gives you better plowing 
and also gives you more power, as you get traction on 
both bull wheels on their entire fac In addition to this 
it increases the life of the tractor as each bull wheel does 
its share of carry ing — load. It is not all carried on one 
bull wheel. The “DO-IT-ALL” weighs 900 pounds. It 
is 24 inches wide; it pulls a 10 inch plow. It has 6 H.P 
on the belt; saws wood, pumps water; runs a 48 inch hay 
mower, a riding lawn mower, etc. There is a big money 
making opportunity for live wire dealers who have an 
organization to sell tractors. To the farmer it means a 
new world; it means doing the work in one-te “nth the time 
and very much be tter; it means doing away with horses 
on the farm, for the ““DO-IT-ALL” is what its name im- 
plies—a tractor that does everything on the farm. There 
is 25 years’ engine manufacturing experience and 3 years’ 
tractor experience behind this tractor and it is protected 

basic patents. Ask for Catalog “7.” t does not 
~ F you under obligation. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS ENGINE CO. 
202 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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U-All-No Mints are distinctively the ultra- 
itetemertolehmee)olcceu leet (omavoam een comertier 
tily pure and temptingly wholesome. They 
have a smooth, creamy, snowy consistency 
—are fashioned into tiny sugary loaves and 
elatletcohmiehveccemudldemeattietce mittee 


U-AILNo Mintsare neither over-rich nor over 
flavored—the ideal exeseberese’ iveje fedotitebncel 


Packaged in air-tight tins—several sizes. Twen- 
ty, twenty-five, fifty and seventy-five cents. 
Everywhere. 

Manufacturing Company of America 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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lock with means of quick vertical adjust- 
ment through the agency of solid and liquid 
ballast and_ suitable guiding frame, and 
means of elevating minerals by (a) sub- 
merged pump, or (b) suitable hoist. 

“The following is a description of ap- 
paratus constructed according to this 
invention, and in this instance it is pre- 
sumed to be for purposes of diamond 
recovery: A metal cylinder or bell, having 
a dome roof which is surmounted with a 
tubular shaft in sections to suit the depth 
of water to be worked, is terminated by an 
air-lock chamber surrounded by a water- 
ballast tank. The dome roof of the bell is 
provided with means of securing and at will 
releasing a quantity of solid ballast. The 
tubular shaft is furnished with external 
runners, which engage in rollers or guides 
attached to the deck of a pontoon or raft, 
which earries an engine, air compressor, 
and centrifugal pump, and possibly a plant 
for the treatment of the gravel or material 
recovered. The air-lock chamber is pro- 
vided with the usual manhole door and 
equalizing valve, together with an air-lock 
chute for discharging gravel, a special door 
closing the entrance to the tubular shaft, 
which latter is furnished with ladder-rungs 
and runners for skipway, operated by a 
hoist fixt in the air-lock. The base of the 
shaft where it enters the bell is fitted 
with an air-tight door, which may be used 
when it is necessary to lengthen the shaft. 
The bell is provided with collapsible seats 
attached to the wall for the accommodation 
of workers during lifting operations, and 
with a centrifugal pump or hydroejector 
having a fiexible suction, by means of 
which the loosened gravel is deposited in the 
kibble or skip hoisted to the air-lock or 
elevated direct above water level to the 
deck of the pontoon. 

“Sufficient solid ballast, partly to sub- 
merge the bell, is placed on the dome roof; 
water ballast is then pumped into the 
tank surrounding the air-lock in order to 
sink it and hold it securely on the river-bed 
or sea-bottom, and the gravel is elevated 
to the surface by pump or ejector direct, or 
hoisted to the air-lock and thence dis- 
charged through the air-lock chute pro- 
jecting through the water-ballast tank.” 





GOVERNMENT PROTECTION AGAINST 
WOOD - ALCOHOL 
J OOD-ALCOHOL is “alcohol” only 
in a chemical sense, being a member 
of the alcohol series of which various 
carbohydrates, including ordinary bees- 
wax, are members. Nobody would think 
of making a drink out of beeswax, but if 
the word ‘“‘aleohol”’ was part of its popular 
name there is no telling what people might 
do. Wood-aleohol is a poison, not alone 
in the sense in which we are assured that 
ordinary alcohol is ‘‘ poisonous,” but in the 
more active meaning attached to strychnin, 
arsenic, and earbolic acid. Says Charles 
Baskerville, chairman of the Committee on 
Occupational Diseases of the American 
Chemical Society, writing in Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering (New York, 
December 17): 
‘‘Unserupulous persons have been selling 
mixtures containing wood-alecohol, as such, 
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or ethyl-aleohol denatured with wood- 
alcohol, as beverages. Cooperation of the 
chemical profession is sought to minimize 
this infraction of the law. 

“During the penumbra of prohibition the 
word alcohol has exercised a weird and un- 
fortunate influence, oftentimes through 
failure to appreciate the significance of 
such qualifying words as ‘wood,’ ‘methyl,’ 
and ‘denatured.’ Numerous eases of blind- 
ness and even death have resulted through 
ignorance or the infamy referred to. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has as 
a result issued the following notice to col- 
lectors of internal revenue and revenue 
agents: 

‘*Reports recently received in the 
Bureau establish that completely denatured 
alcohol is being used extensively for bathing 
and rubbing purposes. This is contrary 
to the law and regulations, and such uses 
ean not be tolerated, as the completely 
denatured aleohol is highly injurious 
to the skin and animal tissue. 


““*Tt is also established that completely Violin Solo, with 


: : | 2 n “ ve .e/ 

denatured aleohol is being sold by irre- Soe ks. am Sete ° 

sponsible dealers under such circumstances B eet Pebeaes? fo ghorn ipaniment 
i 














as to assure them that it is being used for 
beverage. purposes. Where it is so used 
for any length of time blindness inevitably 
ensues, and the continued use can only 
result in death. 

‘*** Collectors should use every means at 
their disposal to make known to the public 
the dangers of either external or internal 
uses of completely denatured alcohol. 
Wherever collectors or revenue agents in 
charge hear of a misuse of completely 
denatured alcohol, a most thorough and 
careful examination should be made im- 
mediately and all the facts fully reported 
to the Commissioner for the infliction upon 
the responsible parties of the ultimate pen- 
alties provided by law. 

“<“TIn view of the grave and extended 
abuses of the use of completely denatured 
aleohol reported, it is deemed necessary 
to print upon the labels affixt to wholesale 
and retail packages a further and more 
specific warning as to its use than is shown 


There’s no duet on the programme, but the 
gentleman with the earnest cough is doing 
his best to add to the range of the concert. 
Trombones could do no more. 


A public cougher is a public nuisance—and 
a public menace. He has no friends, and 
doesn’t deserve any. For the cough betrays 
a thoughtless disregard for the health and 
convenience of others. Coughing is unneces- 
sary. Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops 

relieve it. ‘They are a preventive of colds, as 
Oe ae Ge es ‘wei they will stop a cough and often keep. it from 
on the labels there will be required on all developing into something worse. 


new labels hereafter the printing, in large 
letters in red ink, under the skull and 


bones symbol, the word poison, and at the Pure. No drugs. J ust enough charcoal to 
bottom of the label there will be printed sweeten the stomach 


the following statement: 
“Completely denatured alcohol is a 


violent poison. It can not be applied @ne placed in the mouth at bedtime keeps } 
externally to human or animal tissue with- ' : 
out seriously injurious results. It can the breathing passages open. 
not be taken internally without inducing 
blindness and general physical decay, Drop that Lough 
ultimately resulting in death.’ 
‘“We chemists know that we daily handle SM ITH BROTH ERS of Poughkee si2 
poisons of various kinds, many far more FAMOUS SINCE /847 P- 


dangerous than wood-aleohol, and there 
are comparatively few evil results from ss 
their handling and use. People do not aale A i 
drink them. The medical profession ad- iN Y é TH BROTHERS 
ministers daily to patients many sub- 4 smi Ss. B. 

stances that are poisons except in the NK f ~ 
minute doses given. But in the case of NN Ks: 
alcohol, the ‘kicker,’ in drinks of quondam ek | Jee 
familiar kinds, means just that one desired 
fluid, hence attendant danger. We should 
do all in our power to protect those who 
use and some likely to abuse this. im- 
portant chemical and thus incidentally 
avoid lurid appeals with consequent ham- 
pering legislation.” 
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THE MARK OF 


INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


Eight factories, covering hundreds of acres and employ- 
ing thousands of expert workmen, all dedicated to an 
ideal—the closest approach to perfection in the manu- 
facture of Fairbanks-Morse products. Thousands of 
dollars spent eac year in inspections of raw material 
and finished product—in precision methods applied to 
quantity output. A world-wide distributing organization 
highly efficient in serving the needs of modern indus- 
trial requirements. These factors contribute to ma 


THIS FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
QUALITY SEAL 


the outward and visible sign of the ideals for which 
this great organization stands. This pledge reflects 
an institutional promise supported by the combined 
efforts of thousands of Fairbanks-Morse employes togive 
the industrial world products only which merit this mark, 


Our products include oil engines—Fairbanks Scales 
—pumps—electric motors and generators—railway 
eppliances—farm machinery, such es “Z” engines, 


lighting plants, Water systems and windmills, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 


World-wide distribution through our own branches and representatives 
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* SALESMAN’S FRIGHT”—ITS HUMOROUS SIDE, ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


Go fright is pretty well understood, 
even outside the theatrical profession, 
but there is another kind of fright of the 
same psychological origin that is far more 
wide-spread tho not so generally known. It 
is ealled salesman’s fright, and in discussing 
it recently with a group of employers the 
agent of a large insurance company de- 
seribed it as the greatest problem with 
which he had to deal in handling his men. 
“Every few days I go over each solici- 
tor’s list of prospects with him,”’ he said, 
‘“tand he gets all primed up and ready to 
‘go to it,’ so to speak. He appears ready 
to tackle any one, but the minute he gets 
near the door of a big prospect he begins to 
pray that his man will be out.” 
Essentially, this state of mind may be 
founded on a dread of responsibility, and 
a feeling of unworthiness, of timidity. 
The seller, in order to get keyed up to a 
proper pitch to convince his “prospect,” 
so convinces himself of the responsibility 
and largeness of his task that he is afraid 
to begin it. Perhaps for days he has been 
under a great nervous strain, and, in the 
parlance of the athletic field which the 
modern business field somewhat resembles, 
he has ‘“‘gone stale.’” His will is powerless 
to coerce his overwrought mind and body 
into doing what is demanded of them. A 
writer in Printer’s Ink discusses this whole 
subject from a practical point of view, 
giving dates and cases, all with a view to 
demonstrating. the ease with which most 
eases of ‘‘Salesman’s fright * may be 


overcome. He writes: 


Selling fright can be such a drag on the 
day’s work that surely it is worth while to 
know how some have overcome it. 

Selling fright as discust here is by no 
means confined to the green man. The 
veteran salesman who rests satisfied with 
a medium-sized order, when just a little 
more pushing would have secured him an 
order twice as large, is a victim of selling 
fright in its most insidious form. He had 
courage enough to eall and get a good 
order—but not enough to bring back what 
his house really deserved. 

Selling fright is usually due to one or 
two major causes. The first is self-con- 
sciousness, timidity, or lack of proper self- 
valuation. The other cause is lack of 
familiarity with the goods to be sold. 

One of the most common eauses of sell- 
ing fright is the expectation or knowledge 
that the customer has a definite and strong 
objection which he will bring up at some 
point in the interview. Right here, many 
salesmen use the wrong tactics. They try 
to frame the interview so that the cus- 
tomer will get no chance to voice his objec- 
tion. This shows plainly enough that the 
salesman has selling fright. And his fright 
causes him to make a serious mistake. 

A salesman whose income ran into five 
figures told me how he overcame this form 





of selling fright. One day he suddenly 
realized how this kind of stalling interfered 
with his selling. He decided to take the 
bull by the horns. His method went to 
the extreme. He had found that price 
often loomed big in the prospective cus- 
tomer’s mind. He picked out a man to 
whom he thought his price would be a 
hurdle. Sitting in the objector’s office, he 
began: ‘‘I dropt in to see you about taking 
on our line.’’ Here he paused for an in- 
stant and eyed the victim speculatively. 
“But, of course, it will cost you a lot of 
money!’’ 

The prospect. blinked a little, and then 
began to get red. ‘‘Well,’’ was the reply, 
“What of it? Don’t you think I have the 
‘lot of money’?”’ 

Thereafter the salesman stopt pussy- 
footing on buyers’ objections. By taking 
hold of them right at the start, he has 
found that generally the objection very 
shortly vanishes in thin air. 

Selling fright often attaches to a buyer 
the wrong kind of a reputation. One case 
in point will illustrate a common experi- 
ence. A Western buyer had the reputation 
of wanting to buy only in small quantities. 
A salesman coming for the first time into 
that territory had convinced himself that 
this customer would be better served if he 
would buy several times his usual quota of 
a certain kind of goods. The salesman ex- 
prest his belief to some brother salesman. 
They laughed at him. He landed in the 
big man’s office. The big man looked 
rather bored. The salesman began, ‘‘Mr 
S , I want to talk to you about buying 
$50,000 worth of our goods in one ship- 
ment!” 

The big man leaned forward with spark- 
ling eyes. He smashed his fist upon the 
table. ‘‘Good!” he said, ‘‘That sounds 
like real business.”” Then confidentially, 
‘Say, d’ye know—TI get tired of folks run- 
ning in to see me all day long about two 
hundred dollars worth of this and one 
thousand dollars worth of that!’’ 





The writer cites the case of a salesman 
who gave a lesson to the “‘little-order”’ 
fellows. On taking on a new territory he 
found that buyers commonly preferred to 


buy from a factory near by such goods as 
he was selling, and so: 


He decided to open his talk in this fash- 
ion: 

“Mr. Smith, if distance is no barrier to 
you, I’d like to talk to you about taking 
on our line.” 

More commonly than not, the answer 
came, ‘Oh, I don’t know why a few extra 
miles should stand in the way of our doing 
business together.” 

Several illustrations of this kind are 
given because they illustrate two impor- 
tant points. One is that the more the sales- 
man tries to dodge an objection, the more 
afraid he becomes that he may not be able 
to meet it at all. The other point is that 


the salesman’s willingness to handle an 
objection immediately and courageously 
makes the buyer feel that the objection 
isn’t a very real one after all. 

Selling fright can often be fought right 





across its Hindenburg line by taking drastic 
measures. A salesman had called repeat- 
edly, but without results, on one of the 
hardest buyers in a certain State. On a 
pleasant spring day hé called again. He 
was told that his man had taken the day 
off to get his garden under way. The sales- 
man secured the buyer’s home address. 
Arriving there, he removed his coat and 
hat, placed them on the lawn in front, and 
sauntered out back of the house. 

The buyer eyed the salesman in amaze- 
ment. The salesman began, ‘‘I called at 
your office, Mr. H , but was told that 
you were here. As I can’t get a train for 
several hours and having no more calls to 
make, I thought I’d come here and see if 
you’d let me help with the spading.” 

The hard-shelled one loosened a grin. 
“Come ahead,” he said. The two worked 
away, and when the salesman was ready 
to go, the buyer laughingly prest a real 
order upon him. 

Another salesman had been warned that 
the president of a certain gun-plant was an 
almost impossible person to handle. In 
fact, the report went, one might as well 
stay away and spend the time on some one 
else. Arriving at the plant, the salesman 
was shown into the president’s room. The 
president started right in to live up to 
his reputation. ‘Sit down,” he snarled. 
Then he turned to read his mail. The 
clock ticked on. Apparently all thoughts 
of his visitor were out of his head. 

The salesman finally arose in despera- 
tion, and walked over to an open window. 
Before it was a table on which rested a 
loaded gun. Outside on an ash-heap at 
some distance he noticed a shining tin can. 
Picking up the gun he aimed and fired. 

The resident jumped up and ran over 
to him. 

‘““What’je shoot at?’ he asked with 
great interest. 

The salesman told him, 

** Hit it?” 

‘ree. 

“‘Good shot!’’ 

“It’s a peach of a gun,” said the sales- 
man, hefting the weapon appreciatively. 

“You’re the first regular fellow that’s 
been in here in five years,’’ said the presi- 
dent. ‘‘Come on up-stairs and see how we 
make them.” And the salesman left with 
a good order and a hearty invitation to 
return. 

So far we have said nothing about the 
only source of selling-fright which some- 
times is incurable. Cause: the salesman 
is not himself thoroughly ‘sold’? on what 
he has to offer. Obviously the only answer 
is to get ‘‘sold”’ or quit. 

Selling fright is not always due to green- 
ness or thin skin of the salesman. Very 
often his employers fail to back him up in 
the way necessary to maintain his morale. 

A simple way to handicap a salesman is 
to fail in providing sufficient selling data 
on the goods to be disposed of. The sales- 
man may then well fear unexpected ques- 
tions to which he has no answer. 

Too big a territory often makes for selling 
fright, tho the salesman may not admit it. 
With too big a territory the salesman can 
not call often enough on his trade to keep 
well acquainted. And lack of acquain- 
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The greatest tribute 
ever paid a wallboard 











The famous blue-center board conceded the 
creator of the world standard in wall board 


PSON PROCESSED 
Board is everywhere 
recognized as the stand- 


judged and compared. 

As the leader, it has been 
assailed and admired; praised 
and feared. 

And, of course, it is imilated— 
for great achievementis always 
the target for the envious few 
who lack ability to create. 





It has ever been so, whether 
the achievement be expressed 
in man or product of man. 


If in man, other men pay honor 
by endeavoring to mould their 
lives like his. If in product, 
other men servilely pattern 
their product to approximate 
the standard. 


In Upson Board has been first 


Better than plas- 
ter for walls and 
ceilings—espe- 
ciallyforre-cover- 

ing unsafe or un- u ON 


ard by which other boards are 


incorporated nearly every good 
quality that has made wall- 


board the nearest perfect lining - 


for walls and ceilings. 


So in Upson Board, too, was 
first conceived the idea of a 
board of distinctive construct- 
ion—a board with a center 
colored BLUE and two light- 
colored surfaces —a ready 
means of identification for 
the buyer. 


The world-wide success of blue 
center Upson Board has how- 
ever tempted others to profit 
by its success. They have 
therefore sought to imitate the 
appearance and construction 
by incorporating centers of 
other colors. 


In so doing, they publicly 
acknowledge the superiority 





and leadership of Upson 
Board. They thus give their 
greatest tribute—the tribute 
of imitation. 


Makes better walls and 
ceilings in every kind 
of buil- 2g 
Walls and ceilings of lasting 
beauty are possible in every 
room in every kind of building, 
whether home,store or factory. 


Any good carpenter can 
quickly Upsonize any wall or 
ceiling that is unsafe or 
unsightly, without the muss 
and fuss of plaster. 


You can obtain a hundred 
beautiful effects. 


You can have walls and ceil- 
ings that will never crack or fall. 


And all at comparatively little 
cost. 


Upson Board is different — 
not like other boards 


By actual test, it is nearly twice 
as stiff and strong as most 
boards. It holds to the nails. 


And while costing a trifle more 
at its initial purchase, by actual 
test it saves $5 to $15 per 1000 
square feet in cost of decoration 
because of its smooth, non- 
absorbent surface. 


The honor of the Upson name 
is inbuilt into every panel of 
Upson Board, through every 
step of making. 


Write for samplcs and booklet. 
Address THE UPSON CO., 
22 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 








sightly plastered BOARD 
ceilings. NET Made by the The Upson 
Aare was WH eccasre Fibre Board Company 
Authorities Lockport.NY 
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here's a big difference 


In J anuts — Only Pedigreed 

YG peanuts go into 
the Pennant Brand 
a Ss 





S 


Only the very choicest peanuts, from the I 
finest that are grown in Virginia, are selected | 
for the PLANTERS PENNANT PACKAGES. i 
That explains the large size and delicious flavor | 
of these tempting tidbits. 


In the glass jars they are guaranteed to remain 
fresh and firm ALWAYS, if the lid is on tight, 
regardless of how long they have been on the 

dealer’s shelves, or in your possession. 

10-oz. jar, 50c; 6-oz. jar, 35c; Glassine bag, 5c 

PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 

To Dealers—lf you are unable to obtain PLANTERS PENNANT 
PEAN S, write'to us at once, giving name and 


address of your jobber, and we will advise you how to 
obtain them promptly. 
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UALITY appreciation has no geographical 
bounds. The Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk 
marks the traveller of distinction everywhere, 
The Hartmann Red >< denotes quality, 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 
Racine, Wis. 
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taneceship is at the bottom of much doubt 
and wavering. 

Finally, the experienced sales manager 
takes steps to keep up the courage of his 
men while they are on their trips. No 
matter how strong they are, salesmen may 
become battered in by continuous rough 
going. A cheery, newsy, confident letter 
from the man higher up is often of won- 
derful help. I have seen a blue, rainy day 
turn into a rosy opportunity on receipt 
of such a letter. 





OVERTIME PAY FOR THE OVER- 

WORKED “HIRED MAN” 

HY shouldn’t the ‘“‘hired man” of 

the farm be paid for overtime pre- 
cisely like his city cousin who works in a 
factory? And, speaking of “hired men,” 
why should the man who works on a farm 
have to bear the title of ‘‘hired man,” any- 
way? He is no more a “‘hired man”’ than 
any other man who works for wages or 
salary, and the name, we are informed, 
has become tinged with a suggestion of 
reproach. Just now, when there is a large 
and increasing demand for farm produc- 
tion, when farm employees are unusually 
searce due to the competition of high wages 
and short hours in the city, there is every 
reason for doing something to make man- 
kind’s ‘‘most useful, most noble, and most 
healthful’? employment a little more at- 
tractive. The floating population that 
does much of the -farm-work nowadays, 
especially in the West, is the favorite 
breeding-ground for I. W. W.-ism and 
other ‘‘Red’” doctrines. An additional 
argument for better treatment for the 
farm-worker is that it will help to allay 
industrial unrest. However, the first con- 
sideration is the need to make farm-life 
more attractive so that the nation may 
continue to eat. C. F. Bley, writing from 
New York, takes up the matter in The 
National Stockman and Farmer (Pitts- 
burg), to this effect: 

Much adverse criticism is made of 
boys for leaving the farm as well as of city 
labor not seeking farm employment; and 
of boys brought up in the suburbs under 
the environment, in a measure, of farm 
life, avoiding the farm. This failure, or 
action, may be attributed to several 
eauses: (1) higher wages in. industrial 
plants (it is perhaps true boys—and men— 
spend more money living in cities, but not 
necessarily so); (2) desire to learn a trade 
or a profession (the war and the attendant 
high wages paid to skilled labor have 
especially stimulated| this desire); (3) 
sport activities and, opportunities for 
social recreation in cities; (4) the still ex- 
istent notion that ‘‘any cae ean be a 
farmer,” the skilled trades and the pro- 
fessions being held in higher esteem by the 
public; (5) the fixt and gradually declin- 
ing hours of work in shops and other 
industries (except on the larger and well- 
organized farms the working time is. in- 
definite and one most eonfess in some cases 
almost unlimited, and ‘‘overtime” counts 
for almost nothing; whereas in other in- 
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dustries workers are paid for all the over- 
time they put in at rate and a half). 

The writer’s convictions and conclu- 
sions are, that unless employing farmers 
come to ‘appreciate that times have 
changed and adapt their policies to the 
up-to-date changed conditions the grow- 
ing searcity of farm help will continue 
and become more aggravated. A thing 
that the farmer has not learned in regard 
to labor that industrial employers have 
discovered is that there is such a thing as 
overwork, and that human endurance and 
efficiency have their limitations. Shop 
managers have found that production is 
better with reduced hours—that is. pro 
rata. In the writer’s estimation a con- 
tributing factor to the distaste for farm 
employment is even the term “hired 
man’”’; he believes its use casts a reflection 
and a stigma on farm-work. In the in- 
dustries, even the man with pick and 
shovel is called and classed as ‘‘employee’”’; 
this may seem like a mighty small thing, 
but life is really made up of small things. 
Then there is the isolated position or 
condition of help in farm-work—a man 
who works alone and all by himself in a 
field, removed from sight and hearing of a 
living person, while in industrial oceupa- 
tion he works in a group—that most men 
consider an advantage. 

There is no valid reason why the farm- 
worker should be singled out as a “‘hired 
man’’—he is no more “hired” than the 
skilled employee in the shop; while this 
seems like ‘‘straining at a gnat’’ all who 
have ‘‘been there” will, I believe, agree 
with the writer that it is worth while to 
consider. 

What is the remedy or what are the 
remedies? Well, some things are neces- 
sarily as they are and can not be altered; 
on the farm different things in different 
and remote places often need attention 
and to be done at the same time and the 
several ‘hired men,” if there be more than 
one, can not. be sent to the same place, 
always; that’s one thing that can not be 
changed, tho, in many eases, it is amenable 
to improvement. There are rush times 
on the farm; occasions when late hours 
are called for; the farmer may be par- 
doned for working till dark when planting 
a field of grain when rain threatens: it is 
excusable that he asks his men to work 
by the “light of the moon” when cleaning 
up a field of nicely cured hay before a 
threatened rain-storm; but how about 
extra compensation? ‘‘Nothing doing’’ on 
the farm. In shops and in other indus- 
tries men not only receive full wages for 
overtime but are paid rate and a half. Of 
course, the farmer will answer that he can 
nct afford such a policy—not even to pay 
anything for overtime. But he may as 
well look facts in the face and adapt him- 
self to the times, before conditions grow 
even worse. 

The farmer has a well-earned reputation 
for honesty, but is it honesty? Is it fair? 
Is it equity to ask men who started 
“‘chores’”’ at 4:30 or 5 o’clock and were 
in the field loading hay at 6:30 or 7 o’clock, 
work all day under a broiling sun, and 
in the overheated hay mow with a pros- 
trating heat bearing through the roof—is 
it fair when normal quitting time—six 
o’clock—comes and his men have already 
put in twelve to fourteen hours, to ask 
them, without a thought of compensation, 
to put in, for his sole gain, two and a half 














WO friends of any man for life: 

his dog and his pipe with the 
Redmanol bit. It has all of amber’s 
beauty, but is stronger. It has no taste 
or odor—a triumph of modern chem- 
istry. It always goes with a pipe that 
a man can cherish, and is hand-cut by 
careful craftsmen in a style to suit 
every taste and purse. 


Redmanol Chemical Products Co. 
CHICAGO Dept. 55 ILLINOIS 





Pipes, $1.50 to $25—Holders, 
50c to $10. Ask us if your dealer 
hasn’t them. 



































where you want it 


DJUSTO-LITE, a new, wonderful, convenient 
lamp that ycu can attach anywhere — to 
bed, shaving mirror, table, desk or chair. Throws a 
clear mellow light, not too glaring—exactly where you 
need it most. It does not strain the eye. It cuts the 
lighting cost. 
Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot 
scratch. Compact and durable—made of 
solid brass—guaranteed for five years. 


S. W. FARBER 
{41-151So.FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Ask at the store where you usually trade for Adjusto-Lite. 

If they don't carry it, order direct. 


Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8 foot cord, plug and 
socket. Brush Brass finish, $5.75. Statuary Bronze or PAT. U.S., CAN. 
Nickel finish, $6.25. Pacific Coast prices 25c per lamp AND FOREIGN 
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“Aladdin Homes” 
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Avoid Lumber Shortage—Build NOW 


Lumber shortage—a virtual famine of lumber—exists in many parts of the 
country. Reports indicate it is impossible even now to get material for certain 
needs. Stocks were never as low as they are now. The demand was never as 
great as it is now. THIS MEANS STILL HIGHER LUMBER PRICES, 
It means that prices will go upward rapidly—that- it will possibly take $150 
in six months or a year to buy $100 worth of lumber at present prices. 


Complete Material for Immediate Shipment 


Aladdin taps the four greatest forests of the United States. Each one has 
sufficient standing timber to take care of the needs of the country for many 
years. The probable lumber famine predicted in all parts of the country will 
not affect the Aladdin Co. 

<very Aladdin house ordered in 1920 will be shipped 
quickly and completely. Sufficient lath and plaster for 
lining the interior of the home. Nails in necessary sizes 
and quantities. Beautiful grain, perfect quality interior 
trim. Doors of high quality material and excellent work- 
manship. Every item of the complete home will be 
promptly shipped to every Aladdin purchaser in 1920, 
regardless of shortages of lumber and other building ma- 
terials in the general markets! 


National Homebuilding Service 


Shipments of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes are made from the four greatest 
timber-producing sections in the United States. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—from Canada to the Gulf—Aladdin can serve you wherever you live. 
Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin Com- 
pany’s own mills in ylgag oe Bg nrg a North Carolina, and Oregon. Aladdin 

FE t line from the nearest timber region. Complete 
ne penta in connection with each mill. Fully 
24 hours’ time is caved in your mail reaching our officeg. 


D. oll ar- a-Kn ot Quality 20 Feet of pueies fom a 


16 Foot Boar 
Aladdin’s Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty The Aladdin System of Home- 
proof of High Quality. Knotless building has been practicing for 14 
lumber, the purest and clearest that years the principle the world has 
ever came out of the forest, is the 


only learned during the war—the 
- $ elimination of waste of lumber and 
kind that Aladdin houses are made of. labor. The Aladdin Book explains 
This is evidenced by our famous this system ceeoagnly. shows how 
Dollar-a-Knot guaranty which has 20 feet of lumber is cut from a 16 
now been in effect for over four foot board. The great Aladdin 
years. Better quality lumber does Organization, composed of experts in 
not grow. The highest grade paints, every branch of homebuilding, stands 
hardware, doors, windows, millwork, ready to help you build your home 
etc., are all included with every at a saving. Put this group of ex- 
Aladdin house. perts to work on your conicn:, 


Send for 100 Page Book ‘‘Aladdin Homes’”’ 


The Alac ne! Bor ik of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated 
{in colors, leading home designs are represented te you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as follows: 
umber, ie flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, ith & nd plaster, 
hardware, locks, nails, paints. varnishes, e material is ship you in a sea led box-car, 
complete. be. Feady toerect. Safe arrival fot the complete materi is perfect condition is guaran- 
lay for a copy of the book, ““Aladdin Homes’’ No. 
BAY CITY, 


The Aladdin Company, MICHIGAN 


Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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to four hours more? . Let those who would 
justify such a practise come out in print 
and tell us how and by what manner of 
algebra they figure it out. If he con- 
fesses that it is unfair and unreasonable, 
but declares he can not avoid the practise, 
then he virtually says that farming is a 
failure; that it is not progressive; that it 
can not be adapted to meet the changed 
conditions of the present age! But would 
he then claim he can continue along the old 
antiquated lines? He can not doit! Men 
will not feel that farmers are a privileged 
class and that they—the men—must make 
unusual sacrifice—work a good share of 
their contract without remuneration—in 
plain words they ‘‘don’t have to.” They 
will continue their preference for the jobs 
that pay for all the time “ punched” on the 
clock! 

The farmer will argue that on the farm 
there are slack times—when it rains— 
that compensate the “hired man,” but on 
the well-managed farm there are an 
abundance of odd jobs—some of them that 
might be mentioned not too pleasant— 
waiting to be done at such times. The 
writer would remind such that slack times 
also occur in shops, when men are even 
requested to ‘‘slow down”’ on production, 
while needed material is awaited; so that 
the farm-hand really has “nothing on”’ his 
city cousin from that score. 

The farmer himself, if he works and 
has not yet joined the ranks of affluent 
capitalists, can feel, if he puts in overtime, 
that the extra sacrifice he makes working 
in the hay-field till bedtime is being paid 
for, but the man—well, that’s where the 
‘*shoe -pinches.”’ 

Getting right ‘‘down to brass tacks 
what kind of a mood and what sort of 
incentive does such a practise create in the 

‘hired man”? 

Some of the larger industrial plants 
have adopted the cooperative profit-sharing 
plan; why can not the farmer make and 
adopt such an arrangement? Would 
not such a policy ‘‘pay” the farmer? 
And would it not meet the objections to 
overtime?. The writer is not prepared to 
state what the hours of labor on the farm 
should be, but insists that they must be 
definite. 

A hue and ery went up from industrial 
employers when union-labor forced them 
to adopt the eight-hour system. Since 
then State and Federal governments 
have adopted this standard and there is no 
longer any opposition. If the farmer 
adopted or the law fixt even twelve hours, 
including ‘‘chores’’—‘‘chores” are work, 
as much so as outdoor labor—that would 
be an improvement over the practise on 
most farms. If milking must begin before 
six o’clock in the morning and ean not 
be done till after 6 p.m. then two -hours 
instead of one at noontime would meet 
the requirement. Asa matter of fact there 
is absolutely no ‘‘nooning” on the farm; 
after fifteen o. twenty minutes spent at 
meal the horses must be fed and watered 
and other live stock cared for, even cow- 
stables be ‘‘cleaned out’’—a case of doing 
an unpleasant job ‘while you rest.” 

However, far from being pessimistic, 
the writer is sanguinely hopeful and pre- 
dicts that progressive, intelligent farmers 
will set the pace that will once more make 
farming the most attractive as well as ‘‘the 
most useful, the most noble, and the most 
healthful employment of man.” 
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A SALESMANSHIP SCHEME THAT 
SELLS THE FARMER MEDICINE 
HE DOESN’T WANT 

CHANCE to buy tombstones at a 

bargain is about as alluring as is a 
proposal to buy medicine for a disease 
not yet contracted, says Carroll Everett 
in the Dearborn Independent, and yet pre- 
cisely that method of selling medicine and 
other products is the basis of an annual 
sale of $25,000,000 worth of goods. If a 
piano - manufacturer were to distribute 
pianos broadeast to protesting citizens, and 
insist upon leaving one in every home he 
visited, regardless of payment, assuring 
the reluctant householder that if he didn’t 
want a piano then he might need one later, 
it would be not. unlike this unique and 
gigantic trade which imposes itself upon 
the rural population by a sort of forcible 
distribution. And, strangely enough, the 
writer says: 





Approximately 97 per cent. of the prod- 


ucts thus haphazardly placed are ultimately 
paid for willingly in cold cash by the very 
persons who, in the first place, protested 
vehemently against allowing them to enter 
the house. These goods, which are prac- 
tically unknown to city dwellers and never 
advertised in newspapers or magazines, are 
not offered for sale through the usual 
channels by retail stores, but are disposed 
of through an army of 12,500 wagons. 
Most retail dealers, in fact, probably 
would have to confess never having heard 


of these flourishing houses, but if one is | 


curious as to their size and standing, a 
glance at the rating of the concerns in the | 


big commercial credit agencies is convine- | 


ing enough. Their rating is uncommonly 
high. The assets of a single company in a 
quiet Minnesota town is around $8,000,000; 
while another in northern Illinois. is rated 
at $4,000,000. In addition, there are per- 
haps fifty smaller concerns engaged in the 
same business, which bring the total assets 
of the medicine-wagon industry to ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. 

One such firm boasts the largest single 
building in the world devoted solely to the 
manufacture of proprietary medicines, 
while another claims to own the finest 
administration building of its kind in 
America. Their annual purchases and im- 
portations amount to hundreds of train- 
loads, one firm handling five thousand 
ear-loads of freight yearly. 

Despite the assaults made on the 
“‘natent-medicine” business, and the in- 
creased contacts of the rural population 
with urban life, these ‘‘wagon- houses” 
continue to flourish, and not merely to hold 
their own, but actually to increase the 
volume of business from year to year. 
Many of the sturdiest opponents of patent 
medicines would be astonished to discover 
how the traffic in this form of commodity, 
which they have assumed to be waning at a 
rapid pace, is waxing in strength by in- 
tensive cultivation in the more secluded 
districts. of the United States and Canada. 

The secret of the success of these com- 
panies is that they have learned, and proved 
to their own financial satisfaction, that the 
American farmer, once he has allowed him- 
self‘ to be saddled with a-tentative pur- 
chase, even tho against his will, will con- 
sider the bargain a binding one, and meet 
the obligation to pay, when it is finally 
presented. 

The promoters of this scheme of selling 
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—Kunderd’ s Wonderful— 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Are by far the grandest in the world. 
All competent authorities will 
tell you that, and you are far 
behind on Gladiolus unless 
your garden hasthem. Hand- 
somely illustrated booklet giv- 
ing an interesting story of 
**The ‘Modern Gladioli’’ 
and these wonderful New 
Ruffled Strains will be 
sent you free on request. 








Contains most complete 
cultural notes ever pub- 
lished and much other 
valuable information. 
A. E. KUNDERD 


“The Originator ofthe Ruiiled Gladioli” 
\ Box 27 Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 











When salted, make a delicious relish second to 
none; when sugared, a dainty confection that is 


wholesome and satisfying. Whether roasted and 
salted, or sugared, or eaten from the shell, you'll 
find the rare and delicate flavor of the pecan the 
most satisfactory of any nut. 
a box by prepaid parcel post: 


Let me send you 


1 lb. Roasted Pecan Meats, Salted, $1.50 
1 lb. Roasted Pecan Meats, Sugared 1.50 
1 Ib. Whole Meats as they comefrom 
the shell 
23,4 Ibs. Medium Size Pecans in Shell 
(soft shell variety) 
Aa p picts spite postage to a: y point 
= back if you =e not 
Rt ia 
JIM CLAITOR, Pecan Merchant 
Galveston, Texas 








Hundreds of special offers in surplus stock 

of seeds and-plants at bargain prices. Don't 

buy until you Seve! seen our beautiful illustrated 
atalog, mailed free if you mention this paper. 
Des Moines, lowe 





towA SEEO CO., Dept. 44 





CATALOG FREE 


Invaluable to garden lovers—tells how to 
beautify home surroundinzs. Gives pictures 
and description of Wagner hardy flowers, trees, 


and shrubs, Explains the mail service Land- 
scape Denartment. Write for catalog 174. 

Wagner Park Ncrseries, Box 75, Sidney, Ohio, 

Nurserymen Landscape Gardeners Florists 














DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 


Betore disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank form “ OF CONCEP. 
TION” to be signed and witnessed Form and information concerning patent tree. 


e LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’ 208 Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. 














176 pages 
of real 
garden facts 


MAULE SEED BOOK 


Right methods and 
tested seeds mean produc- 
tive gardens. Maule’s Seed 
Book gives both. 
Benefit by ou (3 eee, 
years’ experience as seedsmen, gar- 
deners, and farmers. All the secrets 
of garden success and a lot of 
new, unusual features. 
Send for it today 


MAULE Inc. 
2119 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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The veins of our civilization 


q Did you ever try to picture to yourself what would happen to our 
domestic, business and civil life if we were compelled to do without | 
pipe? A single large hotel presents a marvelously intricate network of 
more than a hundred miles of pipe. A modern locomotive depends for 
its life and power upon its two miles of pipe—stniking parallels, both 
of them, with the human body and its miles of veins and arteries. 


Will weak or brittle pipe serve your purpose? 


q There are purposes served yery well by brittle pipe of clay; others by bulky cast iron; 
others by heavy and costly ductile lead; others by crystalline steel; but where pipe must 
resist the attrition of rust, the destructive forces of vibration, the onslaught of torsion, none 
but pipe of wrought iron will measure up to the task. For wrought iron pipe is pipe 
with fibre—the sinews of silicious slag permeating its structure from its creation in the 
white heat of the puddle furnace. 


Can you afford to replace your pipe after a short life? 





q Have you ever had the misfortune of having to make good a job of leaky plumbing 
under a tiled floor or behind expensive paneling? Replacement costs include not only 
the price of new pipe, but of still more expensive skilled labor. Save or indefinitely 
postpone those duplicate labor charges by using wrought iron pipe in the beginning— 
the pipe of iron sinews. 
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Does it pay to build cheaply and take a chance? 


You insure your life; do you insure your reputation? If you are responsible for a job of 
piping, either as owner, as architect, or as contractor, is it not worth while, for the sake 
of your peace of mind, your professional reputation, your good name, to have that job 
done well rather than merely cheaply ? 


How much do all these advantages cost? 


q The first cost of wrought iron pipe is about 30 per cent more than the ordinary crystalline 
steel pipe of commerce, but first cost, it is hardly necessary to remind the business man, 
signifies nothing unless we can compare it with the costs of maintenance and the product's 
length of life. It is in these that wrought iron pipe’s sinewy strength, its cleanly cut threads, 
its ability to resist corrosion, raise it beyond the reach of competition from other materials. 


If wrought iron pipe, which is the best? 


q For seventy-one years the Reading Iron Company has made wrought iron pipe—at present 
552 sizes and kinds of tubular products, ranging in size from ¥ inch to 20 inches in 
diameter. Its fourteen plants are today producing America’s largest output of wrought 
iron pipe. Alone among manufacturers of wrought iron pipe, the Reading Iron Company 
controls the making of its pipe from blast furnace to puddle mill, from puddle mill to skelp 
mill, from skelp mill to tube mill, from tube mill to the shipping platforms where great 
magnet cranes load cars bound for every section of the country. The Reading Iron 
Company ships this embodiment of its long experience, its great organization, its good 
name, to YOU, to carry into the business structure of this country, the pipe of wrought 
iron, the pipe of sinews, the pipe that endures from generation to generation. 


Specify Reading—the Pipe that Endures 


ag et, cee 






SEIU 


Bi We 8 cv » C8 Me de® ade 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


Pe ae tl eo am D G — ADING Seetaelieieiatiieend EADOING 
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— BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


Continued 



































have discovered, also, that the farmer will 
gradually acquiesce in this sort of forced 
selling, and tolerate the method of leaving 
medicines in his home, whether he wants 
them or not. He is easily led, once he is 
made to feel that he will not be made the 
victim of imposition or sharp practises. 

The wagon-men are told at the outset 
by the companies which they represent 
that their prospective customers will say 
that they are not sick, have no use for 
medicine, and will not be interested in it. 
The wagon-men, by a complete system of 
sales instruction, are educated to expect 
these initial rebuffs, and to meet them 
tactfully. In other words, they appear 
to agree with the customer, but, at the 
same time, they manage to leave a few 
bottles and boxes behind. Many wagon- 
men thus practically stack their wares on 
the shelf beside the clock or on the kitchen- 
——— Ed Z =x . table, and walk out, unruffled. 

: = MS S This trick is, to their way of thinking, 
; S gs | the first step ofa sale. If they succeed in 
leaving something behind, the chances are 

“KEYSTONE that on their next visit some of it will 

have been used. The shrewd wagon-man 
“ L knows that minor ills and injuries are 
likely to intervene—some one will have 

IAnER ster indigestion, or a touch of sore throat, or a 
sprained ankle, or a slight cold; and that, 

e 9 in this emergency, the mere fact that the 
Science A dds to Nature - Product medicine is on the premises will be a suffi- 
cient incentive to its use. 

When these emergencies arise, some one 











For centuries, the fight against rust and corrosion in the family is certain to remember the 

was waged courageously relentlessly Science bottles “which the medicine-wagon man 
; ep / 3 2 left the other day,” and to suggest that it 

battled with the sinister foe of metal with all the knowl- wii? do any harm to “try the stuff.” 


edge at her command. About a decade ago, after years 
of careful research and practical demonstration, this 
company announced the discovery of an efficient method 


As a general thing, the medicines actually 
do have some slight effectiveness in rela- 
tion. to the ailments they are supposed to 


for increasing rust-resistance, and KEYSTONE Copper : 
: ° curé, and they are credited with the im- 
Steel was given to the world. Years of service have now ' get Faia 
z coy ‘ provements which nature generally makes, 
proved under most exacting conditions, that this wonder- ie le aa aaatin aes smi «Eas “a: 
ful alloy does resist rust to the maximum degree. The few months, he finds the farmer willing to 
long service that it gives in the many forms in which it pay for the stuff left before. To be sure— 

is used, is attested by every steel using industry. 

The family may ‘‘hand back’”’ some of 
The KEYSTONEtrade-mark gives protective identification ese mapealaate my saga ni 
to every sheet of genuine Copper Steel. Look for it. ig cw aggre th tg wa ag Sar 
We'll gladly send literature describing this remarkable the wagon-man shrewdly repeats the 
product— process. This time there is less opposi- 
tion to his cheerfully announced intention 


to leave a few more bottles of things which 


(< oe he thinks they might need some time. 
As he puts them on the shelf, he disarms 
criticism by the assurance that ‘‘if they get 


“eracked or broken it will be my loss—not 
" , yours.”” To this he is apt to add the bland 

hoe kahies explanation that his wagon is pretty well 
crowded, anyway, ‘‘so you won’t mind my 
CO P P E; R S T E E L leaving these few things here until I come 

around on my next trip, will you?” 

He is not the least bit disturbed by the 
response that they don’t intend to use 


ROOFING TIN what is being left, for he knows from 

p O O Carefully manufactured in every de- a ( previous experiences that the chances are 
ee eee Se. that they will use them 

tae Paoa-veaa te. oe A hag be: poche By successive visits, the wagon-man 

umes, Stove an e ts, i ° — 8 . 9] 

Tanks, Bins, Vaults, Roofing, Sid- Sheets for Stamping, Automobile | igratiates himself as a pleasant acquain- 

| Pe gem joao a Sheets. Deep Drawing Sheets, Black tance. Country people do not meet sales- 

S$ Of sheet metal con- i * : ss 

struction. Our Apollo booklet is and Painted Corrugated Sheets. | men so often as city people, and the visit 


Show Card Stock, Japanning and 
of special interest to all users of 





Enameling Stock, Barrel and Keg of the wagon-man is often a welcome break 
Galvanized Sheet Metal Products. k, ili : i 
op Stock, Ceiling Sheets, ete, ete. | in the monotony of farm routine. There- 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. | fore, after his first or second visit, when he 
has demonstrated that he will actually 
take back medicines, as he said he would, 
he can leave a wider range of his products. 
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E-conomyr 
Smokeless Boilers 
PRIMARILY designed to utilize 


all cheap grades of soft coal, 
smokelessly and without waste. Yet 
they give excellent results with any 
fuel used for heating. 


They are fired like any updraft boiler 
and hold fire for long intervals. Any 
janitor or fireman can easily handle an 
Economy Smokeless Boiler. 

Excess air control is largely responsible 
for high coal bills. Government bulletins 
claim 40% of all fuel waste is due to ex- 
cess air passing through boilers. 

In the International Smokeless Boiler 
excess air is conveniently controlled at the 
fire door, in front, to suit greatly varying 
demands in burning soft coal. 

This is a distinctive feature of 
Economy Smokeless Boilers. 


These and other advantages fully ex- 
plained in a special bulletin on Smoke- 
less Boilers. If interested in burning 
soft coal economically and smokelessly, 
send for a copy. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER 
Company 
Manufacturers of Boilers and Furnaces 


4-24 Lincoln Street Utica, N. Y. 
Branches: New York Chicago Nashua, N. H. 
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One medicine company puts out more 
than a hundred separate medicine products 
“for man or beast,” poultry medicines, 
flavoring-extracts and spices, toilet articles, 
and so on. The fundamental purpose of 
the business is to sell the medicines, for 
the spices, extracts, and toilet articles, 
while profitable, are so much less so that 
they are sometimes said to be used to 
‘“‘float”’ the main products. For example, 
the housewife who might chase the wagon- 
man with a broomstick if he first offered 
her a bottle of horse liniment, may be 
lured to exercise her woman’s prerogative 
of testing something needed in the culinary 
art. The wagon-man will first offer her a 
bottle of lemon-extract or a can of cinna- 
mon as a bait for his major purpose. 

It is relatively easy to get spices and 
extracts into a house. Then comes the real 
business of the salesman, which is to leave 
medicines. New wagon-men, who report 
large sales of ‘‘lodgments” of spices and 
extracts, are often admonished by their 
companies that they should devote their 
energies to leaving medicines. Customers 
are allowed voluntarily to buy and pay 
eash for the extracts. The big thing, 
which is always kept before the wagon- 
man, is to get his case inside the house. 
One of the first principles of the business is 
to avoid opening up the stock of medicines 
outside the house or on the porch. Once 
inside the doorway, pantry-shelves or 
kitchen-tables offer convenient places upon 
which to stack a selection of the medicines 
while discoursing upon their uses. Mean- 
time, he insinuates himself into the good 
graces of the housekeeper by presenting a 
package of chewing-gum to the children 
and by admiring the baby, in the way he is 
taught to do by the bulletin of suggestions 
which he has received from the medicine- 
house. 

The wagon-man always carries a highly 
diversified line of medicines, in order to 
suit all preferences. If the customer ob- 
jects to this or that liniment or salve, there 
is always something else “‘just as good” 
in the wagon. It behooves the salesman 
never to praise any one brand more than 
another, else he will be put in the position 
of ‘‘knocking”’ one of his own products. 
He is cautioned by his employer to stick 
close to the statement that “they are all 
equally good, only some prefer one kind, 
and some another.” Then he leaves a 
“selection”? which he thinks most likely to 
win favor. The recruiting and training of 
the wagon-men are some of the curiosities of 
modern business. This is a field in which 
young men, with no sales experience and 
often of little schooling, are enabled to 
make large profits, if they have the requisite 
knack of making friends of their possible 
customers. A bottle of pain-or-blood- 
medicine, which the wagon-man sells for a 
dollar, costs him around thirty cents, 
giving him a far larger margin of profit 
than the average druggist enjoys. 

In spite of the enormous increase in crude 
drug-prices during the war, the increases 
in wholesale cost of these products were 
slight. The logical inference is that a very 
little crude drug makes a vast lot of medi- 
cine. It has been stated that some of these 
manufacturers compute the minimum net 
profit on a basis of a dollar a day per 
wagon—or $300,000 a year profit from 
each one thousand wagons on the road. 
Thus a company with two thousand wagons 
should average $600,000 profit annually. 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
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At a low estimate, there are probably 
12,500 wagon-men doing an aggregate 
business of $25,000,000 yearly. 


To the company’s astuteness in training 
fits workers is due the far-reaching influence 
of the trade, we are told: 


Wagon-men are warned not to ask 
eustomers: “Do you want anything to- 
day?” or in any way to open an avenue for 
refusal. The constant injunction is to do 
the customers’ thinking for them, decide 
what they should have, and leave the 
goods. 

The word “should,” as used in printed 
suggestions to the salesmen, has the force 
of command. So adroitly authoritative in 
tone are many of the suggestions that 
wagon-men frequently are under the im- 
pression that they are “working for the 
eompany”’ instead of legally in business for 
themselves. Altho the company is not 
legally the employer of the men, it fre- 
quently fosters that impression for the sake 
of the advantage it has in dictating to its 
agents. 





THE GENTLE ART OF RUBBING 
PEOPLE THE RIGHT WAY 

HE knack of doing and saying the 
right thing at the right time is a won- 
derful asset in business, and its absence is 
the cause of many a man’s ill success. 
Strangely enough, it sometimes happens 
that these men have given considerable 
thought to this very thing of meeting people 
in a pleasing way, but have failed to get 
on to the real philosophy of it. The fol- 
lowing story appearing in System (New 
York), and credited to a banker whose 
reputation puts him near the top of people 
who know how to rub people the right 

way, throws some light on this matter: 


When I entered the banking business 
a good many years ago I had a number of 
copy-book ideas about how I should meet 
people. ‘Always give a firm, strong grip 
in shaking hands.”’ ‘‘ Look the other man 
in the eye when you talk with him.” ‘‘ Let 
him know that you are glad to see him.” 
Those were some of my ideas. 

They didn’t last long, tho. Old Mr. 
Block, president of the institution, called 
me over to his desk one day in his abgupt 
way. ‘‘ Young man,” he began, ‘‘you are 
a promising chap in this bank. So re- 
member that what I’m going to tell you is 
for your own good, to help you develop. 
I don’t like the way you meet people, and 
I don’t think that they like it. You act 
as tho you were doing it by rule. Act 
natural; don’t be affected. If you are 
sincerely interested in the other fellow he’ll 
know it even if you growl. Take that for 
what it’s worth.’ 

That was the best advice that ever 
came my way. I left off my copy-book 
manners, and began to act more like a 
human being. 

Immediately I began getting along 
better with people. So I have ever since 
been using every-day man-to-man sin- 
cerity as my one method in dealing with 
men. This is all there is to it. It’s so 
simple it’s hard to believe. 
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"CERTIFICATE Morais , “ 
apite and Brg, 


/SMELTERs AND REFINERS ~S 


Nt i itl Us PAT. orf ; 
M E" ALS ~ 
Back of your foundry efficiency is the metal 
you use. Back of the metal is—what? 
Are you as certain of the efficiency of your alloys as 
you are of that of your organization? 
You make yourself responsible for the quality of your 
finished product. We make ourselves responsible for 


the metal you put into it. For 50 years we sold non- 
ferrous alloys in the old way. 


Today we have revolutionized our selling, 
and your buying, of metal ingots 


No change in the metals maybe—but a stupendous change in the 
placing of responsibility. 
With every shipment of 
certificate. 

An accurate, trustworthy analysis, showing the complete chemical 
composition and physical qualities; the tensile strength, elongation, 
Brinell hardness, and a microphotograph of, the structure of the metal. 


“*Certificate’’ Metals, you receive a signed 


The ‘Certificate’? does back up your foundry 


It means accuracy, surety and economy. 
It eliminates waste due to excessive or deficient physical qualities of the metal. 

It increases the efficiency of the foundry. It increases the efficiency of the 
foundrymen, because they can work with perfect confidence in their material. 

We have standardized metal buying to make 
possible higher standards of efficiency in your 


foundry. “CERTIFICATE. METALS” 


An intensely interesting account of 
“‘Certificate’’ Metals, with photographic 
illustrations showing how ‘“‘Certificate”’ 
Metals are analyzed by scientific labora- 
tory methods. It throws a new light 
on metal buying. 


WHITE & BRO., Inc. 


OLIVER BLDG. Since 1869 TRINITY BLDG. 
BOSTON Smelters and Refiners of Non-Ferrous Metals NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Ingot Copper, Composition, Bronze and 
Brass Ingots, Babbitt Metal, Solder and Type Metals 


General Offices, NORTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Let us send you This Book . PA 


WHITE & BRO} 
PPILADEL rua 
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Then __ In the caves and caiions of pre- 

historic times a boulder success- 

fully barred the way of the primitive robber. 

__In the man-built cliff dwellings 

Ow of to-day, filled with the choicest 

treasures of the world, cunning anc craft as 

well as brute strength must be foiled, and 

Corbin locks are used to meet the need. 

They will be found on guard in the great 

financial institutions, office buildings and 

public structures of our country —and the 

same type of mechanism is used upon the 
Corbin locks for homes. 

Write us to-day for 
* » oe CORBIN. “ 
The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE WORLD’S CURRENCY 
INFLATION 


OW that Europe is again officially at 

peace, and European business can 
return to a peace basis, it is interesting to 
note how the world’s banks weathered the 
conflict, and to turn to the elaborate and 
detailed figures gathered by The Statist 
(London) some weeks ago, and printed 
with editorial comment in its international, 
banking section. After observing that war 
has been said to be good for banking, and 
that, judging solely by the increased divi- 
dends paid in many eases, the war-period 
has not been an unprofitable one, this 
British financial authority proceeds to con- 
sider the status of the world’s banks from 
a number of standpoints; in particular that 
of note circulation, of gold holdings, and 
deposits. Referring first of all to the 
enormous increase in the issue of paper 
currency, The Statist expresses a doubt 
‘‘whether it can be called good for banking 
to have profited from an inflation of the 
currency to ,which they have all contrib- 
uted in a greater or less degree.”’ In- 
deed, one bank is said to have frankly 
admitted ‘‘that the face value of the paper 
currency issued during four years of the 
war was greater than the value of all the 
gold and silver produced in all the world 
since the discovery of America.”” The 
Statist proceeds to examine the note cir- 
culation of the world’s greatest banks im- 
mediately prior to the war and at present: 


The Bank of England just before the 
war had notes in circulation amounting to 
£29,317,000: she has now in circulation 
£83,705,000, and if we take the amount of 
currency notes circulating in the United 
Kingdom, too, £338,436,000, we get a total 
of £422,141,000, as compared with £29,- 
317,000 in 1914, that is, an increase of 
£392,824,000 in the paper curreney of the 
country. Before the war, the Bank of 
France had issued notes to the amount of 
£236,476,000; she now has circulating 
notes to the value of £1,471,977,000, an 
increase of £1,235,501,000. The Imperial 
Bank of Germany’s prewar total was £94,- 
545,000; the figures on September 30, 1919, 
were £1,489,205,000, an increase of £1,394,- 
660,000. The Bank of Italy’s total shows 
an expansion of £347,646,000 in the notes 
in circulation. The total for the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank is £1,883,467,000, against 
£88,740,000 in .914. Even the United 
States of Am ~ica has not been able to 
refrain fron: adding to her paper currency 
the notes outstanding in 1914 were of an 
equivalent value of £500,985,000; the total 
on August 1, 1919, was £734,457,000—an 
increase of £233,472,000. The increase in 
the Belgian note circulation is £123,124,000. 
It is, of course, impossible to state even an 
approximate value of the notes at present 
circulating in Russia, the total must be 
prodigious; but as a matter of interest we 
may say that the prewar total of the State 
Bank of Russia was equivalent to £163,411,- 
000, while that on September 29, 1917, was 
£1,836,217,000—an increase of £1,672,- 
806, 000, and yet this does not take into ac- 
count the enormous mass of Bolshevik paper 
currency issued during the last two years. 

As will be seen from the table we give 
below, what is true of the countries we have 
named is true of practically every Euro- 
pean country; all of them have w orked the 
printing-press very hard, and in all cases 
there has been an unprecedented increase 
in the notes in circulation. 

The comparison is between the figures in 
the latest returns available and those in the 








returns issued immediately before the great 
European War. 
NOTES IN CIRCULATION OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
BANKS, ETC. 
Return Prior 

















1919 to War Increase 
Bank of £ £ 4 
Denmark ..... 25,312,000 8,693,000 + 16,619,000 
England...... 83,705,000 29,317,000 + 54,388,000 
Cur’y Notes... 338,436,000 - .:....:... + 338,436,000 

Total Eng... 422,141,000 29,317,000 -+- 392,824,000 
Austria- 

Hungary.... 1,883,467,000 88,740,000 Bigs etry} 
Belgium. ..... 187,718,000 64,594,000 124,0 
France....... 1,471,977,000 236,476,000 th. 23 591, 
Germany. .... 1,489,205,000 5,000 +1, 304, 660, 000 
Holland. ..... 84,648,000 + 58,773,000 
ee 414,091, 000 + 347,646,000 
Japan........ 102,821,000 + 71,567,000 
Norway...... 24,468,000 + 17,819,000 
Spain........ 151,676,000 + 74,913,000 
Sweden....... 39,540, 000 -+ 28,084,000 
Switzerland. .. 36,897,000 10, 716, 000 -+ 26,181,000 

. 8. of Am... 734,457,000 500,985,000 -+ 233,472,000 

_ 7,068,418,000 +5,815,999 000 

Rute... ....s 1,836,217,000 163, 411, 000 +-1,672,806,000 
Something can be said for this enormous 


increase in paper promises to pay if there 
has been anything like a corresponding in- 
crease in the metal-backing to the notes. 
‘**But what are the facts?” 

Take England: with notes to the value 
of £29,317,000 in circulation in 1914 she 
held £40,164,000 gold. In 1919 with £422,- 
141,000 notes current, the gold held amounts 
to £114,746,000, or an increase of £74,582,- 
000, in the gold held, against an. increase of 
£392,824, 000 in the value of the notes in 
circulation. France shows an increase of 
£58,817,000 in her gold against an increase 
of £1,238 5,501,000 in notes. Germany, 
with an increase in her note circulation of 
£1,394,660,000, shows a decrease of £7,381,- 
000 in the gold she holds now as compared 
with 1914. The fall in the amount of gold 
held by the Austro-Hungarian Bank is very 
great; there is a decline of £77,878,000 as 
compared with 1914: on September 23 last 
she only held £10,862,000 gold against a 
note circulation of £1,883,467,000. Italy’s 
gold holding, too, shows a decline of £11,- 

784,000 as compared with the prewar 

amount. Russia’s gold holding, taken on 
the same date as that for the notes, Sep- 
tember 26, 1917, shows an inerease of 
£185,879,000 against an increase in the 
note circulation of £1,672,806,000. Hol- 
land, with an increase of only £58,778,000 
in her note circulation, has incre vased her 
gold reserve by £39, 172,000. The expan- 
sion in the gold holding of the Bank of 
Japan is worth noting: it has increased 
from £21,872,000 to £75,428,000, while the 
increase in her note circulation is only £71,- 
567,000. The United States has the lion’s 
share of the world’s gold, the latest return 
giving £497,910,000, an increase of £120,- 
456,000, as compared with five years ago. 

The full table is as follows: 

GOLD HOLDINGS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 

BA 








NKS, ETC. 
cng 1 Prior Ine. or Dec. 
1919 to War (+) - (- 
Bank: of 2 r£ 

Denmark..... 10,416,000 4, 100,000 + é 316,000 

England...... 86,246,000 40,164,000 + 46,082,000 

Cur’y Notes... TEE nchsestons + 28,500,000 

Total Eng. 114,746,000 40,164,000 + 74,582,000 
Austria- 

10,862,000 88,740,000 — 77,878,000 

10,642,000 10,414,000 + 228,000 

222,993,000 64,176,000 + 58,817,000 

54,829,000 52,660,000 — 7,831,000 

52,681,000 13,509,000 + 39,172,000 

32,216,000 44,000,000 — 11,784,000 

75,428,000 21,872,000 + 53,556,000 

161,000 2,892,000 + 5,269,000 

96,406,000 21,739,000 + 74,667,000 

16,662,000 5,878,000 + 10,784,000 

18,932,000 202,000 + 11,730,000 

U. 8. of Am 497,910, 000 377,454,000 + 120,456,000 

Total....... 1,222,884,000 864,800,000 + 358,084,000 

Rss occee 360,388,000 174,509,000 -+- 185,879,000 
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“Gee, Mother, that suit’ll look 


like new. The spots will all come 


out and the shine be taken off, 


Shine-Off 


*‘certainly does the work’’ 


Removes Grease and Oil Spots, Scorch, Fruit 
Stains, etc., without leaving a ring. The spots 
can't come back. Takes off shine scientifically 
by raising a new nap. Nothing else like it. 
Non-explosive, non-poisonous. 

Thousands of people are getting more wear out 
of theirclothes by using Shine-Off. 25 cents 
(Canada 35 cents). 

Shine-Off should be in every home, office and 
traveling bag. If your dealer hasn't yet stocked 
Shine-Of send us his name, this ad and 28 
cents for a package. 

UTILITY PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. 2618 1726 Lytton Bidg., CHICAGO 














Soothe Your 
ae Troubled Skin 
we \ With Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taleum 28, 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. 6B, Boston.” 

















It is worth anyone’s while to seek the best 


RLONA 


A drink to “ Comes te 

be lingered Va ns you with all 
over and the Prestige 
enjoyed to of Evans’ 
the last 134 years 


ad Beverage o 


excellence 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 
A delicious, healthful and substantial beverage that 
can be taken with confidence and enjoyment by every- 
one. It is a food-drink, full of life as well as substance, 
non- poe pee yet stimulating, brimful of preasure 

nd satisfaction. A ty ypical Evans pos 

Leading Hote!s, Restaurants and Dez 

Cc. H. EVANS SONS Estab. 1786 HUDSON, N. ¥. 





made to your measure, payable 
after received, with the clear un- 
derstanding that if the fit is not 
perfect or if youare not satisfied 
in every way, if you are not con- 
vinced you have received a fine, high 
grade, stylish, perfect-fitting tailored 
suit made to your measures and have 
aved $15.00 to $20.00, you are not un- 
er the slightest obligation to keep it. 
n’t hesitate or feel timid, simply 
end the suit back, no cost ‘to you. 
You are not out one penny. Any 
money you may have paid us is re- 
funded at once. 

Samples Free. Any man youngor 
old interested in saving money, who 
wants to dress well and not feel ex- 
travagant is invited to write us for 
our free book of oaiount fashions 
explaining everything. Please write 
letter or postal Segey. gust say ““Send 
an 





















les and prices om will learn something 
portant about agway. You well and saving money, 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY. 
Dept. 17 hicago, Il. 
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You Can’t Beat 
These Pliers 


You just can’t beat Bernard Pliers. 
Bernards are the Standard High Pow- 
ered Cutting Pliers. The strength is 
all in the Bernard patented principle 
of compound leverage—and not in 
your hand. 


That’s why they hang on with such 
a stubborn grip. That’s why they 
ean’t let go until you release the 
pressure. Note those square hitting 
parallel jaws that meet like a vise and 
hold as hard. You can’t match them 
for cutters. They bite through metal 
that old fashioned pliers can’t dent. 
When you use Bernards, something 
has to give. 


BERNARD 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


PLIERS 


are made like instruments and are quality 
all through. Their workmanship is beauti- 
ful. They are finished in nickel to keep 
out rust. The handles are broad enough 
to fit the hand and are closed up inside so 
that no edges are exposed. Bernards are 
guaranteed against defect and will be re- 
placed if found wanting through any fault 
of ours. 


Don’t overlook the Bernard open’ throat 
and hollow centre. You can shove a long 
wire or rod right through the parallel jaws 
and take a firm grip anywhere you want 
to. It’s great for bending or stretching wire. 


Bernards are needed in home, office, store, 
garage or factory. They are great at the 
bench, For opening bales, boxes or packages 
bound with wire they are unequalled. And 
after long hard wear of every day factory 
use, if a cutting blade becomes dull it can 
be replaced at reasonable cost instead ot 
having to buy a new tool. 


Rely upon Schollhorn Service tosolve your 
plier problems, Write for our vest pocket 
size Field Catalog, picturing the Bernard 
line. Promptly mailed with our com- 
pliments. 
Bernard Pliers are sold by all first class 
hardware dealers and tool houses. Look 


for the name ‘‘Bernard’’ stamped on 
each pair. 


Sizes 414", 5", 614", 6", 61%", 9" and 86°, 


NOLLHORN CO. new naven:conn. 
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The tale told by the two tables may be 
given in a few words. Against an increase 
of £7,498,715,000 in the notes in cir- 
culation, there has been an increase of only 

621,841,000 in the gold held; in other 
aa about one-tenth, or £6,876,874, 000 
worth, only of the paper currency of the 
principal countries of the world is covered 
by gold. Such is the pass to which a little 
more than four years of war has brought 
international banking! Who shall say we 
have progressed muc +h since the days of the 
worthless French assignats? 

The effect of this almost overwhelming 
mass of paper currency on the foreign ex- 
changes between the countries which have 
been the principal offenders in launching 
forth the ‘‘money” has been disastrous. 
We have Great Britain at the present time 
surrendering £1 to Holland in exchange for 

0 fi. 97 c. against 12 fi. 10 e. in prewar 
days; Spain considers our currency worth 
no more than 2134 pesetas—she was pay- 
ing over 26 pesetas for £1 just prior to the 
war. America takes a heavy toll by offer- 
ing but $4.16 [now $3.66] for the British 
eurrency unit which was worth to her na- 
tionals over $4.86 in 1914. France finds 
herself called upon to surrender over 36 
franes to the pound sterling- instead of a 
little over 2514 franes, at which she could 
purchase it in 1914; Italy is paying more 
than 421 lire to the £1 against less than 
2514 in 1914. Germany finds her currency 
next to worthless in most centers—in Lon- 
don she is surrendering 115 marks for £1, 
which compares with a value of 20.53 
marks in August, 1914; and so it goes on. 
The increase in the volume of the currency 
in circulation in all the countries which have 
been recently at war has resulted in a rec- 
ord depreciation, and yet our universal 
currency providers go on turning out 
more paper promises to pay, apparently 
in blissful ignorance of the havoc they are 
causing. 


Concomitant with the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the world’s note circulation 
there has been a great advance in bank 
deposits, The Statist points out. This is, of 
course, ‘‘all part and parcel of the inflation 
of the currency,”’ says the London editor, 
who tells us that ‘‘in 1914 the deposits of 
the fifteen national banks named in the 
preceding tables amounted to approxi- 
mately £5,400,000,000; in 1919 the ap- 
proximate total was £15,000,000,000—an 
increase of £9,600,000,000.”" It is noted 
that ‘‘the deposits of twenty-two banks in 
the United Kingdom on June 30, 1919, 
amounted to £1,917,868,736 against £874,- 
891,969 in 1914—an increase of £1,042,- 
976,767.”’ The Statist concludes that the 
‘‘bubble of inflation has reached its present 
great size through (a) an enormously in- 
creased note circulation and (b) a phenome- 
nal expansion in banking deposits.” 

Passing on to an examination of the fig- 
ures of some of the leading banks in the 
principal countries it begins to dawn upon 
one, we are told, “that war is not the prof- 
itable thing for the banks that our politi- 
cians would have us believe.’”’ From sev- 
eral pages of banking statistics and editorial 
comment we quote a few paragraphs show- 
ing the war’s effect in France and Germany. 
The London paper presents a tabulation of 
the liabilities and assets of the six leading 
banks of Germany for the past eight years, 
and calls attention to certain significant 
facts brought out therein. In 1913 the 
proportion of capital and reserve to lia- 
bilities stood at 14.3 per cent.; the war has 
brought it down to 4.1 per cent. This is 
said to be due largély to abnormal in- 
creases in deposits. Deposits for the six 
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banks increased from 4,914,291,000 marks 
in 1913 to 22,267,948,000 marks in 1917 
and to over thirty million marks for five 
of the six banks in 1918. The acceptance 
business has fallen away from 10.6 per cent. 
of the liabilities in 1913 to 5 per cent. in 
1918. Coming to the assets side, The 
Statist finds that the proportion of cash in 
hand has declined from 11.7 per cent. in 
1913 to 16.9 per cent. in 1918. Invest- 
ments are more than half of the total assets 
in 1918 as against 11.7 per cent. in 1913. 
And it looks to The Statist ‘‘as if the Ger- 
man banks are carrying a very heavy pro- 
portion of war-loan and other such issues 
on their shoulders, tho in that respect they 
do not differ much from the banks of any of 
the other belligerents; all have subseribed 
very freely for the various war-loans, which 
consequently loom very largely in their 
investments.”’ Total assets are 56,726,- 
267,900 marks as compared with 19,199,- 
610,000 marks in 1914. 

Taking up the four leading banks of 
France in the same way, The Statist calls 
attention to these important facts con- 
tained in its tabulations: 

The proportion of the total capital and 
reserve to other liabilities has fallen from 
9.6 per cent. in 1913 to 2.3 per cent. in 1918. 
The proportion of notes in circulation has 
also gone up from 40.6 to 71.7 per cent. 
The percentage of the deposits and current 
accounts has, however, fallen, and in that 
respect the result differs from that of the 
German banks. The figures are 25 per cent. 
in 1918, as against 47.3 per cent. in 1913, 
and the explanation evidently is, that both 
the people in the invaded districts of France 
and those who sought sanctuary elsewhere, 
were obliged to draw on their savings for 
sustenance. The proportion of cash in 
hand has fallen from 33.2 per cent. to 21.4. 
Investments show a marked expansion, the 
percentage to other assets having risen from 
4 per cent. in 1913 to 50.3 per cent. in 1918. 
The percentages of bills discounted and ad- 
vanees have both fallen, the one showing 
a decline of 10.3 per cent., and the other 
11.4 per cent., which shows that the trade 
of France has suffered badly during the 
four and one-half years of war. Total 
assets have increased from 14,060,170,000 
frances to 42,198,996,000 francs. 


WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS AND 
CERTIFICATES FOR 1920 


The Treasury Department recently is- 
sued a statement concerning the 1920 issue 
of war-savings securities. The War-Sav- 
ings Stamps of this year will be carmine in 
color, and the size will approximate the 
larger stamp of 1918. Change is also an- 
nounced in the 1920 Treasury-Savings Cer- 
tificates as compared with those of last 
year, in that those for 1920 are redeemable 
at the Treasury beginning with the second 
calendar month after the month of purchase 
without the ten days’ demand required 
under the terms of the 1919 certificates. 
Circulars announcing the issue of the new 
Wwar-savings securities have been issued, 
and the securities are now on sale at post- 
offices and other agencies, consisting prin- 
cipally of incorporated banks and trust 
companies. The announcement, as quoted 
in The Commerical and Financial Chronicle, 
says: 

In view especially of the gratifying in- 
crease in recent months in the sale of the 
1919 securities, following the postwar re- 
action, it is anticipated that during the 
coming year the 1920 securities will be 
purchased in large volume and that the 
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The seal of a perfect product 


Snap!—lift the lever and it’s off. 
Click!—and it’s back on. That’s 
how simple it is to open and then 
reseal any bottle that is capped 
with Witiiams Kork-N-Seal. 


You need no corkscrew or tool of 
any kind. And how absolutely it 
reseals!—as often as required, al- 
ways protecting the unused con- 
tents, keeping the quality and the 
strength unimpaired. It seals so 
perfectly that you can place the 
bottle on its side in the ice-box or 
in your travelling bag. The liquid 
cannot spill or leak past the cap. 


The simple quality and enormous 
convenience of the Kork-N-Seal 
is so convincingly apparent, that 
every time you use your Peroxide 
or take some Catsup, or use any 
part of a Kork-N-Sealed: bottle 
you will thank the manufacturer 
who is using it to maintain the rep- 
utation and quality of his goods. 
















TO MANUFACTURERS 
We have just published a pocket-size book 


on Kork-N-Seal. It is very readable, written 
instory style, yet tersely; crammed with infor- 
mation that any man who bottles anything 
will appreciate; comprehensive and interest- 
ing. Will send it if you wish, without charge. 























ee THE WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION-Decatur, I. 
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TO AMERICAN FLOUR CONSUMERS 


URING the war, twelve million American housewives pledged by a signed 
ard, to follow the suggestions of the Food Administrator, and thereby 


accomplished marvels in food saving. 


Since the Armistice, and with the relaxation of this effort, the course of food prices, 
uninfluenced by that former intelligent direction and suggestion, has been such 
as to indicate either a degeneration of the thrift spirit or inability or unwillingness 


to correct inequalities of supply and demand. 


The United States Grain Corporation, a Government agency, aims to bring to the 
DoD e SD 
attention of our people that, as never before in our history, there is the opportunity 


to practice thrift by individual selection in the purchase of flour. 


There is no longer authority to prescribe a uniform method of extraction of flour 
from the wheat berry as was done during the war. Moreover, except in times of 
war, the individual preference of our people should be touched lightly, if at all. 
But that individual preference should be so informed, by accurate information, 
that it will make its choice with open eyes. 


Therefore, the Grain Corporation has taken the position that our people should 
have an opportunity to buy, in the retail stores, lower-priced flour made from the 
variety of wheat which is in abundant supply. 
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With this opportunity offered them, they may still prefer to purchase at greater 
cost that particular quality of flour, highly separated, and requiring for its extrac- 
tion that variety of wheat from sections where lighter crop yield has caused a higher 


price. 


The clamor of disputants regarding the relative value of various flours from various 

varieties of wheat, has raged for generations, and will always afford a basis for con- 
troversy, more or less sincere. But the broad general fact can be stated that those 
qualities that prove perfectly satisfactory in general household use are found, for 
peculiar crop reasons this year, in the lower-priced flours. For pastry and cake- 
making the lower-priced flours will be found actually superior. You are the best 
judge in actual test. 


THe Grain Corporation prefers that these varieties of flour reach 
the consumer through the usual trade channels, the mill, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer, in private trade and outside of the agency of the GRAIN 
Corporation. In carrying out, however, its policy of giving the con- 
sumer the chance of selection in the practice of thrift, the Gratin Cor- 
PORATION 1s having its export purchases of flour packed in suitable retail 
packages under the brand “Unitep States Gratin CorPORATION 
STANDARD Pure Waueat F tour.” In those communities where 
private trade and individual initiative have not supplied a similar 
quality and at a similar price, we shall induce some retailers to 
handle this Grarn Corporation flour. 


Therefore, I am justified in advising the American consuming public that this 
choice now is theirs; that in retail communities, they may buy this perfectly ac- 
ceptable flour at about $1.50 for the eighth barrel paper sack or they may pay 
about $2.00 or even more for their insistent selections of other special qualities. 
So far as this enterprise has now progressed, I am confirmed in my belief that a 
considerable section of our people has not been drawn into an orgy of thoughtless 
spending as charged against us all, that they value and practice thrift, and thank 


us for informing them of this opportunity for their choice. 


pote At Reman: 


United States Wheat Director 


For further information write 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 


FLOUR DIVISION 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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—in Winter 












Zero weather, with chilled 
thickened oil, icy roads, and 
deep snow drifts, makes driving 
difficult and a perfect clutch, 
unaffected by low temperature, 
vital for driving comfort. | 4 


Smooth, velvety engagement 
on slippery streets and a posi- 4 
tive grip in hitting snow banks 
are needed in winter driving. 








Snow-blocked roads present | 
no terrors to the driver whose §&_ 
car is equipped with a Detlaff he 
clutch. 







The Velvet Clutch 
With the Buall-Dog Grip 





A. J. DETLAFF COMPANY 
121-129 Lafayette Avenue East 
DETROIT 
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Government’s movement for thrift, saving, 
and investment in government securities 
will continue to show good results. From 
the beginning of the movemen‘ in De- 
cember, 1917, up to December 15, 1919, the 
Treasury has received from the sale of 
the war-savings securities a cash total of 
$1,128,480,731. 

The 1920 securities consist of the 25- 
cent Thrift Stamp, which bears no interest, 
and is used to evidence payments on ac- 
count of War-Savings Stamps and Certi- 
ficates, the $5 War-Savings Stamp and the 
registe red Treasury-Savings Certificates in 
denominations of $100 and $1 000 maturity 
value. The issue price of the War-Savings 
Stamp is $4.12 in January and_increases 
one cent a month to $4. 23 in December. 
The issue price of the $100 certificate is 
$82.40 in January and increases at the rate 
of twenty cents a month to $84.60 in De- 
cember. The $1,000 certificate will be sold 
for $824 in January, and the price increases 
at the rate of $2 a month to $846 in 
December. 

The 1920 securities will be substantially 
the same in terms and conditions as those 
of the 1919 issue, but some alterations have 
been made in the forms. The 1920 War- 
Savings Stamp, for example, will be car- 
mine in color, will bear the head of George 
Washington, and the size will approximate 
the larger stamp used in 1918. A change 
has also been made in the terms of the 1920 
Treasury-Savings Certificates as compared 


with the 1919 issue in that the 1920 certi- 


ficates are redeemable at the Treasury be- 
ginning with the second calendar month 
after the month of purchase, without the 
ten days’ demand required by the terms of 
the 1919 Treasury - Savings Certificates. 
Post-offices are not require ad, however, to 
make payment of War-Savings Certificates 
until ten days after receiving written de- 
mand for payment. 

As in 1919, War-Savings Certificates of 
the 1920 series bearing their full comple- 
ment of twenty War-Savings Stamps may 
be exchanged for registered Treasury -Sav- 
ings Certificates, series of 1920, of the $100 
denomination, and owners of WwW ar-Savings 
Certificates who desire the protection of 
registration are urged to exchange their 
War-Savings Certificate for a Treasury- 
Savings Certificate, rather than to seek 
registration of the War-Savings Certificate 
at a post-office. In addition to its other 
advantages, the Treasury-Savings Certi- 
ficate gives the benefit of central registra- 
tion at the Treasury and the provision for 
payment by the Treasury itself. The lat- 
ter provision will be of advantage and facili- 
tate payment in case of change of residence, 
since a registered War-Savings C ertificate 

can be redeemed only at the post-office at 
which it was registered. 

Two other circulars are being distr nt -ige 
which offer, beginning January 2, 1920, 
1918 issue of Treasury-Savi ings C ela alee 
in the $100 denomination, and continue 
after December 31, 1919, the issue of 1919 
Treasury-Savings Certificates in the de- 
nominations of $100 and $1,000, in both 
cases not for cash sale, but only in exchange 
for 1918 and 1919 War-Savings Certificates 
respectively. It is anticipated that many 
holders of the 1918 and 1919 War-Savings 
Certificates will find it advantageous to 
change their holdings into these Treasury- 
Savings Certificates, whose terms and con- 
ditions are substantially the same as those 
of the 1920 issue, except for their earlier 
maturity dates. 

In addition to the advantages mentioned 
above in the case of exchange of 1920 War- 
Savings Certificates for Treasury -Savings 
Certificates, these circulars offer other in- 
ducements in the opportunity for consoli- 
dating holdings and also for changing 
ownership in the manner provided in the 
cireulars. 

Holders of one or more War-Savings Cer- 
tificates of the 1918 or 1919 issue which 
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[These pictures are from original unretouched photographs] 


Both in the same house 


The Majestic Coal Chute protects any home or building—thus saving money for 
the owner and preventing ugly, unsightly scarring and shattering of the founda- 
tion or walls. A glance at the photographs above is convincing proof. Here 
in the same house isa striking example of the protection afforded by the Majestic 
Coal Chute—and the damage, depreciation and unsightly appearance which 
must result when coal is delivered through an unprotected basement window. 


The Majestic Coal Chute gives 
you absolute protection against the 
nicks and scars, broken glass and 
sash, from the shattering force of 
bounding lumps of coal as they are 
thrown into your basement coal bin. 


The patented slotted hinge auto- 
matically locks the door open and 
protects the building where the dam- 
age is most expensive—above the 
opening. The Majestic gravity latch 
automatically locks the door when it 
is lowered. A wire or cord attached 





to end of chain makes it easy to un- 
lock from any part of basement, or 
even from first floor, without enter- 


ing the coal bin. Doors are either 
solid or with 4 -inch wire-ribbed glass 
panels to give light i in bin. There are 
eighteen Majestic Chutes. You will 
find one for YOUR needs. 


Should Be in 
Every Foundation 


Every new home should have a 
Majestic Coal Chute in the founda- 
tion. It protects against damage— 
lessens depreciation— preserves 
beauty—and enhances property value. 
Should be installed in homes already 
built to prevent further expense and 
damage. Made also in types and sizes 


“Mayes tic 
Coal Chute 


1 Protects Against Damage 3 Lessens Depreciation 
2 Enhances Property Value 4 Assures Lasting Beauty 


for stores, apartments, public build- 
ings and hotels. 

The Majestic Coal Chute is 
burglar-proof, sturdily and depend- 
ably built—the body being of heavy 
steel construction with cast semi-steel 
door, frame and boiler-plate hopper. 
It will last the life of your building. 

More than 2500 hardware and 
building supply dealers sell Majestic 
Coal Chutes. Write today for 
Catalog 12 and the name of your 
nearest dealer. 

Working drawings will be gladly 
furnished, without cost, to architects 
or others interested. 














This useful Majestic house- 
» hold device, placed in the 
kitchen wall, receives de- 
_». liveries from the outside 
* even in your absence, while 
i house is locked. You re- 


move them from within. 
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. *Calso)s 
Milk and Package Receiver “=~ Underground —- Receiver} 


Another Majestic necessity. \. 
Sanitary, odor - proof, fly- § 
proof, dog-proof. 

Step on the lever and lid lifts. 
Can lifts out for disposal by 
garbage collector. Durable. 
Easily installed. 
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He Rearranged His 
Investments 

and Increased 

the Net Return 16% 


The Federal Income Tax reduced 
the gross income of one of our clients 
from $56,000 to $44,830 actual net 


income for 1919. 


His entire income from business 
and from investment securities was 
taxable, except the $2,000 exemption 
granted him as a married man. 


The higher rate of interest on the 
securities he held was really offset 
by the taxation of the income from 
them. 


So he sought our advice as special- 
ists on investment problems and 
Municipal Bonds and took advantage 
of our free investment service. At 
our suggestion he disposed of his 
taxable securities as they matured 
and reinvested in Municipal Bonds 
of our own careful selection. 


The absolute security of these bonds 
and the surety of interest payment, 
which averaged 5%, appealed to 
this client as much as did their 
easy convertibility should he desire 
to usethe principalinsomeotherway. 


As a result of his reinvestment in 
5% tax-free Municipals this client 
increased his nef income by $980 
more than he would have received 
from 6% taxable securities, 


We will be pleased to mail you a 
list illustrative of the type of secur- 
ities he purchased. Write us and let 
us show you how you can solve 
your investment problem to get a 
greater nef return for 1920. We will 
also send you our free Income Tax 
Record Book which greatly simpli- 
fies the problem of making out 
returns. Kindly address Dept. L-I. 


William [2 (ompton (6. 
GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


““Over a Quarter Century inthis Business”’ 


New York 
St. Louis Cincinnati 





Chicago 
New Orleans 











MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 


Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 
Established over half a century. Correspondence 
invited. We have recently associated with us, 


three former members of the Examining Corps, 
U. S. Patent Office. 
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How ‘Attain ny 
The old way, by experi- 
ence alone, is slow. It 
involves many losses. 
As Henry Clews says, 
men have usually 















had one foot in the 
grave before they learn 
how to make money. 
The surer way is open to 
you. It secures you the 
sound knowledge, the trained 
financial skill which you need. 
This plan is well organized, ef- 
fective. It will get benefits for you 
—while you are still young to enjoy them. You 
should not fail to send for ‘“‘Your Financial Skill,”’ 
the free booklet describing this plan and service, 
American Institute of Finance 
96 West Broadway, New York 
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bear War-Savings Stamps having a total 
maturity value of $100 or some multiple of 
al hundred dollars—i.e., $200, $300, $400, 
etc.—may exchange the certificates for the 
same maturity value of Treasury-Savings 
Certificates of the baie mg issue. 
When two or more War-Savings Certificates 
are offered for exchange, each one need not 
bear its full complement of twenty War- 
Savings Stamps, provided the total value 
of the stamps aggregates $100 or some 
multiple of it. In the matter of ownership, 
the regulations provide in effect that the 
Treasury-Savings Certificates taken in ex- 
change may be made out in favor of new 
and different owners, if,the owners of the 
War-Savings Certificates so request. The 
exchanges may be made at first and second- 
class post-offices, or other post-offices 
specially designated by the Postmaster- 
General, at Federal Reserve Banks, and at 
the Division of Loans and Currency of the 
Treasury, but not at banks and trust 
companies generally. 


GROWTH IN BANK CLEARINGS— AND 
WHAT IT MEANS 


One .-more attestation of the degree to 
which prices have been rising is found by the 
Boston News -Bureau in the record of the 
country’s bank clearings. The clearing- 
houses now, we are told, perform nearly 
$400 worth of work for each man, woman, 
and child in the country, as against $170 
prior to 1916. One reason for this growth, 
as several financial editors have noted, is 
the greater speed with which our credit- 
machine is working. And then there has 
been in considerable measure, The News 
Bureau reminds us, ‘“‘an augmentation of 
the volume of things behind the transac- 
tions which have led to interchange of 
bank-checks.”” But it believes that, 
perhaps even greater degree the expansion 
can be traced to price depreciation’; for 
instanee, ‘“‘the cotton that went begging 
at seven cents in 1914 commands nearly 
six times that much to-day.”’ At any rate, 
continues this authority: 


From all causes—volume, price, and 
velocity of transfer—the net result has 
been a striking growth lately in the coun- 
try’s bank clearings. Prior to the “war- 
boom” of 1916 the yearly average had run 
somewhat below $170,000,000,000. The 
total for 1919, with a few days closely esti- 
mated, is fully two and one-half times as 
great, in dollars. The record runs: 


Per Capita 





$416,439,000,000 $387.03 

332,350,688,090 313.39 

306,944,726,317 293.89 
| 261,855,773,663 255.12 
187,817,564,545 185.82 
155,245,118,234 156.09 
169,815,700,600 173.57 

160,229,773,666 169.37 
160,229,773, 666 169.37 

164,095,229,099 176.48 
165,838,141,300 181.51 

132,408,849,130 147.53 





Even on a per capita basis the compari- 
| son is notable, as indicating to slight degree 
| a more common use of checks, but to far 
greater extent the influence of the economic 
tendencies already cited. The clearing- 
houses now perform nearly $400 of work 
for each of us, as against about $170 prior 
to 1916. 

Our money in circulation—not all of it 
actually at work all the time—has exhibited 
a pronounced expansion in the last few 
years, but the dependence on bank accounts 
has far outstript its growth. Using 
again the per capita yardstick, it becomes 
evident from the following comparison that 
the volume of the latter now runs about 
7 to 1, as against about 4 to 1 in the earlier 
years: 








Per Capita December 31 Clearings Money % 
Daas Gone pbeses as6 $387.03 $56.05 14.3 
DE scuoweebss bekeeses 313.39 55.76 17.8 
anes swap ee ce eaene 89 48.76 16.6 
Rees 255.12 43.00 16.9 
ia atdiesescneees nae 185.82 38.48 20.7 
Sera 156.09 35.50 22.7 
is agegcsamenedages ra 173.57 35.11 20.2 
Diviavosdeueesteveces 180.79 34.72 19.2 
SEES dnien's ewe cdaeen are 169.37 34.47 20.1 
5 eS eer 176.48 34.25 19.0 
Didvstavassessddeves 181.51 34.71 19.1 
Dec Ueecke snkedeconss 147.53 34.92 23.7 


Here is further collateral evidence as to 
the influence of ‘‘inflation’’ upon the money 
and credit situation with high ‘‘prices’’ 
for bank accommodation and a new scanti- 
ness in its supply. 


WALL STREET ENTERS THE AMUSE- 
MENT FIELD 


Wall Street has awakened to the possi- 
bilities of the amusement field, and is giving 
the motion-picture industry heavy finan- 
cial backing. The recently incorporated 
Loew’s Theaters has among its directors W. 
C. Durant, head of the General Motors 
Corporation; Harvey Gibson, president of 
the Liberty National Bank; and D. E. 
Pomeroy, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company. The Famous Players- 
Lasky Company, we are told by The Wall 
Street Journal, is being provided with $10,- 
000,000 of new capital, with Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co, backing, while the du Ponts and 
the Chase Bank interests have entered the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. The enor- 
mous resources of the amusement field are 
indicated by The Wall Street Journal, which 
informs us that— 


Gross revenues of picture-theaters in the 
country are estimated at $800,000,000 this 
year. They were $675,000,000 in 1918— 
comparing favorably with $700,000,000 
gross of thirteen leading rubber companies 
—against but $65,000,000 in 1907. 

In this country there are 15,000 picture- 
theaters, with 8,000,000 seats, nearly every 
town of 1,000 population having at least 
one theater. ‘T'welve hundred new houses 
are being built at a cost of $72,000,000. 
Good theaters cost $300 a seat to build at 
present prices, so that at a conservative 
calculation of $100 a seat, the investment 
in motion-picture theaters totals about 
$800,000,000. All other countries of the 
world now have about 17,500 theaters, an 
indication of the expansion possibilities of 
the industry, considering the fact that 
American - made films now predominate 
both here and in foreign lands. 

Consumption of positive films is aver- 
aging about 10,000,000 feet a week, against 
3,000,000 feet in 1913. Annual sales of 
the two largest makers of projecting films 
have increased from 2,000 in 1912 to 9,000 
this year. 


The day of the cheap picture show is 
gone. The public now demands better- 
grade pictures, and is willing to pay bigger 
prices. Tickets now run as high as $2. 
The first week’s box-office receipts of 
the Capitol Theater in New York, accord- 
ing to The Wall Street Journal, amounted 
to $70,000. Prohibition has helped swell 
the box-office receipts, the picture-theaters 
in one Western city of 450,000 population 
doubling when 2,700 saloons were closed. 
The same informant continues: 


American film-producers have a com- 
bined income of $90,000,000 a year, of 
which Famous Players handles close to 35 
per cent., its domestic business running 
about $500,000 weekly, and foreign business 
around $100,000. As the largest single fac- 
tor in the industry, it supplies 75 per cent. 
of this country’s theaters all or part of the 
time. Its 1920 schedule calls for 130 fea- 
ture productions, assuring theaters between 
two and three high-grade pictures weekly. 

Famous Players turns its money over 
two and one-half times annually, a $60,000 
picture] yielding $150,000 in revenues the 
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first year and still being a money-maker. 
The cost of a picture is usually returned in 
rentals in the first eight weeks of exhibition. 
The policy of the company is to depreciate 
its films as rapidly as the rentals are paid 
in, and at the aan of the year pictures are 
carried at $1 each. The company has 
about 700 films on its shelves. 


Commenting on the new venture by Wall 
Street, a writer in The Annalist remarks 
that— 


It seems rather as if one were straying 
from the field of just proportions in linking 
together Wall Street and the motion-pic- 
ture industry, yet it is just such a happen- 
ing which is taking place, and on a scale 
entirely undreamed of by the average de- 
votee of the sereen. Motion-pictures are 
appealing to a constantly growing popula- 
tion, but until recently the financial aspects 
of the industry have not been to the surface. 
To be sure, there has been something 
gleaned of the profits reaped. The new 
theaters that are constantly appearing with 
their almost lavish appointments attest 
the fact that there is money to be made in 
pictures, but the industry has never been 
identified with the field of finance. 

However, constant growth, such as that 
which this new industry has enjoyed, even- 
tually means that recourse must be had 
through the avenues of finance for the fur- 
ther development which is necessary if the 
surface of an opportunity which has as yet 
been only scratched is to be made to yield 
its utmost. But knocking at the doors of 
Wall Street is a cold and thankless task for 
beginners. Eventually the portals may 
swing wide, but before this attainment is 
brought about the barriers of conservatism 
must be broken down. The banker is a 
conservative. Taking up new tasks savors 
too much of a plunge into unknown waters, 
and, therefore, many are slow to grasp an 
opening for useful and remunerative work 
if it strays from the path to which he has 
become accustomed. 

One does not have to go back very far 
to prove the point. Until the last few 
years oil companies were looked upon as 
something quite apart from that with which 
bankers should associate. The companies 
might make money, they might be run in 
the most approved business manner, but 
because there was the gambling chance in 
development work the banker was skeptical, 
and the conservative of two dozen years 
ago would as soon have cut off his right 
hand as to recommend that investment be 
made in an oil company. 

It was the same story when it came to 
the automobile industry. It was a mush- 
room growth from the banking standpoint. 
There was lacking the essential element of 
stability, hence it was a number of years 
before the automobile industry received 
that aid from banking quarters to which 
it was entitled. The history of the success 
in oil, and the supreme place in industry 
that automobile manufacture has attained, 
are well known. 

Now the motion-picture has broken down 
the conservative barriers of the banker, and 
the industry bids fair to be linked as indel- 
ibly with the financial centers of the coun- 
try as is any other undertaking of estab- 
lished worth. 

The motion-picture industry has gone 
through what might be termed the easy- 
money period. The harvest has been there 
for the reaping, and it has not been taken 
always with the greatest degree of business 
suecess. Abundance has made for profli- 
gacy and the waste has been enormous. But 
the real value that lies back of the under- 
taking has at last imprest banking men, and 
from now on there will be the dawning of a 
new era in the picture-industry when tried 
business methods applied by men of busi- 
ness will supplant the happy-go-lucky 
customs of the past. 


e Literary Digest fo YUL YY : 


Where Credit Is Made 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York is a manu- 
facturer whose product is credit. 


Knowledge is the raw material 
of which credit is made— 
knowledge of men and 
markets, commerce and 
finance, drawn from origi- 
nal sources, tested and 
woven intoa fabric of mutual cons 
fidence which is national credit. 

The vast resources of the: 
National Bank of Commerce in 
New York insure a credit pro- 
duction which is adequate to the 
needs of expanding business. 














National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 




















National Safety Paper 


is used by over 80% of the banks and 
trust companies in New York. Why? 
Because they have found that this is the 
logical way to protect every part of a 
check—amount, payee, date and en- 
dorsements. The slightest alteration 
with acid, or knife eraser leaves a glaring 


white spot—instant detection. - 
The wavy lines shown in this advertisement 
identify checks on National Safety Paper. Most 


banks furnish them upon request. 
Write for our book «“The Protection of Checks.’ 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway New York 
Foundea 1871 
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“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” 
Areapetetagrietes etic 


can you Tet Sent for 5 days 


profitable investing is contained in this 
‘and ‘authentic books published 





How to Read the 
Financial Page. By 
Scribner Browne. Cor- 
rect interpretation of the 
financial page. 

Fi st.) Geant * 
Made Plain. By E. A. 
Saliers. A solid founda- 
tion for analysis. 


The Machinery of 
Wall Street. By G. C. 
Selden. Why Wall Street 
exists—how it works— 
what it accomplishes. 





What Every Investor 
Ought to Know. By 
Robert L. Smitley. On 
every form of invest- 
ment. 


A. B. C. of Bond Buy- 
img. By G. C. Selden. 
How to buy bonds. 


How to Select Invest- 
ments. By Five Au- 
thors. A symposium ef 
the best ideas o five 








Just What the Set Contains 


MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen:—Please send me “Investing for Profit,”’ ten 
volumes. I agree to either keep the books and remit 
$14.00, or return the set within five (5) days. 


men who have made a 
life study of sound in- 
vesting. 


Investing for Profit. 
By G. C. Selden. A 
sound, practical, com- 
mon sense knowledge 
of the fundaments in- 
volved. 


Tidal Swings of the 
Stock Market. By 
Scribner Browne. An- 
alyzing the Rise and Fall 
of the stock market. 


Psychology of the 
Stock Market. By G. 
C. Selden. A study of 
the science of the mar- 
ket and its operations. 
Fi toe Sa d 


P 





ence at Fifty. By 
Victor de Villiers. Cor- 
rect plans for acquiring 
financial independence. 


ORDER FORM 











INVENTORS (W's stig, 2 seous, aust 
book “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send 


model or sketch and description of your invention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








$900,000 (Total issue) 


Che Tribune Buildiug Corporation 
First Mortgage 534% Serial Gold Bonds 


Denominations, $100, $500, $1000. Matures November 1, 
1920, to November 1, 1928. This property, located in the 
new central business and manufacturing district just 
outside the loop and conservatively valued at $1,800,000, 
isleased to the Tribune Company, publishers of the 
| Chicago Tribune. 

Special circular on application. 


Investment Department 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


il South Dearborn Street, - - Chicago, III. 


Capital and Surplus 
$4,500,000.00 














CURRENT EVENTS 











PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


January 14.—Italy accepts the project for 
an agreement on the Adriatic question. 
It has also been handed to the Jugo- 
Slavs. 


January 15.—The Supreme Council drafts 
a note to the Dutch Government asking 
for the extradition of the former German 
Emperor. The note refers to the ar- 
ticle. of the Treaty of Peace in which 
the Allied and Associated Powers pub- 
licly arraign the former Kaiser for a 
supreme offense against international 
morality, and invites Holland to join 
the Allied Powers in the accomplish- 
ment of this act. 


January 16.—The League of Nations is 
formally launched by the Executive 
Council of the League in Paris. Repre- 
sentatives of France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Spain, Greece, 
Portugal, and Brazil are present. The 
first official act of the Executive Coun- 
ceil of the League is the appointment of 
a commission to trace the frontiers of 
the territory of the Saar Basin. 

The Supreme Council issues an order par- 
tially lifting the Russian blockade, and 
approves recommendations giving the 
population of interior Russia medicine, 
agricultural machinery, and other com- 
modities needed, in exchange for grain 
and flax. 


January 17.—The Supreme Council offi- 
cially forwards to the Dutch Govern- 
ment the letter demanding the extra- 
dition of the former German Emperor. 


At the instance of Senator Hitchcock, 
secrecy is ordered on the progress of the 
negotiations for a compromise on the 
Peace Treaty between the Republicans 
and the Democrats. 


January 20.—The Jugo-Slavs reply to the 
Supreme Council’s note containing 
Italy’s demands. They accept inter- 
nationalization under the League of 
Nations for Fiume and Zara, concede 
to Italy the islands of Lussin and Pel- 
ogoza, and agree to the demilitarization 
of the Adriatic Islands with the condi- 
tion that the island of Lissa remain 

- Jugo-Slav. Premier Nitti declares that 
Italy will insist on her demands, and 
the Supreme Council disbands without 
a settlement of the Adriatic question. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


January 15.—Representatives of Esthonia, 
Letvia, Lithuania, and Poland arrive 
in Helsingfors to participate with Fin- 
land in a conference to discuss the 
organization by all five states of a 
defensive alliance against Soviet Russia 
and a second defensive alliance against 
Germany. 

A wireless dispatch from Moscow to 
London says that sentence of death 
will be imposed by the Soviet Russian 
Government hereafter only when ap- 
proved by the All-Russian Extraordi- 
nary Commission. The Bolsheviki as- 
sert that a return to methods of terror- 
ism will be made necessary only by 
renewal of attempts on the part of the 
Entente to hinder the workers and 
peasants in establishing a system of 
Socialist economics. 


January 16.—According to dispatches 
received in Basle, Odessa, the chief port 
of Russia on the Black Sea, has been 
occupied by the Bolsheviki. 

January 17.—Admiral Kolchak is reported 
to be held at Verkhnie-Udinsk. by the 
Social Revolutionaries who demand his 
written retirement. 

Peking reports say that the Social 
Revolutionaries are completely in con- 








trol of Irkutsk and the fighting there 
has stopt. 

According to advices from Warsaw, 
Bolshevik forces on the Lithuanian and 
Ruthenian front have been beaten and 
demoralized and are retreating east of 
Dvinsk. 


January 18.—A dispatch to the official 
Lettish Bureau at Copenhagen says 
the Bolsheviki are placirg large forces 
on the Lettish front, including Chinese 
regiments. It is said the Letts every- 
where have repulsed the enemy and 
have captured many villages. 

London reports that the newspapers of 
Moscow describe the partial lifting of 
the Russian blockade as a_ great 
triumph for the Soviet power and 
proof that the Soviet Government is 
established. 

The Central Soviet Government in Russia 
decrees the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment and directs all tribunals that 
where death sentences have already 
been passed they shall be commuted 
to various terms of imprisonment. 


January 20.—Alexander Berkman, one of 
the party of radicals recently deported 
to Russia from the United States, 
secures permission from the Soviet 
Government for the entire party to 
enter Russia. 


According to official dispatches received 


in London, the advance of the Bol- 
sheviki has been halted in South 
Russia. 


Diplomatic advices received in London 
state that General Denekin, leader of 
the anti-Bolshevik forees in southern 
Russia, has formed a new Cossack 
Government with Novo Rossysk as the 
capital. 


FOREIGN 


‘minent citizens of nine na- 
tions address memorials to their gov- 
ernments directing attention to impend- 
ing bankruptcy and anarchy in Europe. 
They urge the calling of an economic 
conference of the leading nations of the 
world, including Germany and Austria. 

According to London advices, it is semi- 
officially announced that forty-two per- 
sons were killed and one hundred and 
five wounded in the fighting before the 
Reichstag Building in Berlin. The 
Government proclaims martial law in 
all sections of Germany because of the 
mob demonstration. Gustave Noske, the 
Minister of Defense, is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief for the greater Berlin 
district and Brandenburg province. 





January 15.—Premier Lloyd George calls a 
consultation of British officials in Paris 
to discuss the threatening situation in 
the Middle East as a result of Bolshevik 
military successes which have given the 
Soviets virtual mastery of the whole of 
European Russia. 


January 16.—United States Marines and 
Haitian police repel an attack on Port 
au Prince, the Haitian capital, by a 
force of three hundred bandits, more 
than half of whom are killed, wounded, 
or captured. 

Paul Deschanel, President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, is nominated for 
the Presidency by a vote of 408 to 389 
in a caucus of the Senate and Chamber, 
thus defeating Premier Clemenceau. 

New outbreaks take place at Duisburg 
and other towns in the industrial dis- 
trict of Germany, in which several 
persons are killed and wounded. 

The Japanese Government, according to 
Tokyo reports, notifies the Peking 
Government that Japan is now ready to 
negotiate at any time for the return of 
Shantung to China. 


January 17.—Austrian war-vessels, which 
under the terms of the Treaty were to 
be handed over to the Allies, are re- 
ported to have been disabled by the 
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Let Your Votes 
Remember 


—that the city, town, county or state official who stands for 
good roads, stands for an increase of community wealth—for 
better standards of living in country and city—for agricultural 
and industrial prosperity which is shared by every one. 


He is not “trimming his political sails” to the penny-wise-pound-foolish 
vote at the expense of community prosperity. He is constructive, not destructive. 


KOEN ING 


oncrete Mixers 
standardize concrete 


The distinctive Koehring re-mixing action prevents sep- 
aration of aggregate according to size—coats every grain of sand 
and fragment of rock thoroughly with cement—with the result— 


















—that every cubic foot of concrete has uniform distribu- 
tion of rock, cement and sand—Dominant Strength Concrete 
—by official tests stronger than the same aggregate mixed by 
other mixers. 


Write for Van Vleck’s book, “Standardized Concrete.” 


KOEHRING MACHINE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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INVESTMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Stripped of all blatant phrases, the 
fundamentals which make Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds sound invest- 
ments are these: 


1. Income-Producing Properties 
2. First Mortgages 
3. Security at least 200%, 

o- oe . 





4. I Pp Prop 
5. Serial Maturities 
6. Sinking Fund to Meet Payments 
7. Trustee's Supervision 


Miller First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds yielding 7%, are available in 
denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1000, maturities 2 to 10 years. | 
Write for current offerings and new booklet 
entitled “Creating Good Investments,”’ 


which explains why and how Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds are sound investments. 


G.LMILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


95 Hurt Buitpinc-ATLantaGA. 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


Publishers, New York 





We IA 
DECK PAINT 


W py AN 


for porches, floors and walls 
ORIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


Experience has made U. S. N. 
fj] Deck Paint standard for floors 
and walls in many‘of the largest 


fy hotels, schools, hospitals and 
7 public buildings throughout the 
country. Easy to apply, dur- 
= able, washable, artistic colors, 
ideal for general bome use also. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO, 

















At Last! Positive Check on 
Miles per Gallon of Gas 


The Vacuumeter is the device 
which eliminates guess work about 
gasoline cost. It tells unfailingly 
how much gas is used per mile, 
how many gallons used per season 
and how many are in the tank. 
Enables detection of carbon, poor 
earburation and other motor 
troubles. 


Simple in operation and md installed 
on any car using vacuum feed. 


Vacuumeter Sales Som. 


Tennessee 

Vacuumeter Selling Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The rayCo. - Cincinnati, 

‘oungstown, O. 











Austrians, who are said to have de- 
stroyed or removed the principal parts 
of the machinery of the ships, render- 
ing them incapable of navigation. 

The Sinn Fein triumphs in the Irish 
municipal elections, carrying all but 
the north of Ireland and electing 70 per 
cent. of the candidates. 

Paul Deschanel is elected President of the 
French Republic by 734 of the 889 mem- 
bers of the National Assembly voting. 
His majority was the largest since the 
election of Louis Adolphe Thiers, the 
first President after the fall of the 
Empire, who was chosen unanimously. 


January 18.—Premier Clemenceau and 
members of his Cabinet resign. Presi- 
dent Poinearé asks Alexandre Millerand, 
Governor of Alsace, to form a new 
cabinet. 

A deadly form of influenza is sweeping 
Poland, according to American Red- 
Cross reports. Hundreds are dying 
daily in Warsaw, the reports show, and 
three-fourths of the hospital atten- 
dants have been stricken. 

The National Assembly of Germany 
passes the shops council measure by 
213 to 64. This bill, known as the 
exploitation law, caused the recent 
demonstrations in front of the Reichstag 
building. 


January 19.—Dr. Karl Renner, Austrian 


Chancellor, informs the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly that an 
offensive and defensive alliance has 
been concluded at Prague between 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Dispatches received from the British 
Mission at Budapest on January 11, 
said there was only one day’s grain 
reserve on hand in that city, and that the 
heavy snowfall would doubtless result 
in starvation. 

At a mass-meeting in Constantinople 
protests are voiced against the re- 
ported intention of the Peace Confer- 
ence to dismember the Turkish Empire 
and to internationalize Constantinople. 

A new comet is discovered by Comas 
Sola, Director of the Observatory of 
Barcelona, Spain. It is situated in the 
constellation of Puppis somewhat east 
of Sirius. 


DOMESTIC 


January 14.—Frank A. Munsey, owner of 
the New York Sun, purchases the New 
York Herald, The Evening Telegram, and 
the Paris edition of The Herald. 


The Sterling antisedition bill, recently 
passed by the Senate, is set aside by the 
House Judiciary C ommittee, and the 
House measure originally drawn by 
Attorney-General Palmer is substituted 
for it. Members of the Committee said 
the Senate bill was too drastic in some 
of its provisions. 


Prohibition Commissioner Kremer rules 
that fruit-juices and ciders come within 
the dry ban if they contain more than 
one-half of one per cent. of alcohol. 
Prohibition directors and inspectors are 
therefore charged with the added duty 
of examining the alcoholic content of 
such beverages. 


January 15.—Sir Oliver Lodge arrives in 
New York for a lecture tour in America. 

By a vote of almost 3 to 1 the Senate 
passes the water - power development 
bill. It provides for the creation of a 
Federal water - power commission and 
licenses to run fifty years. 

Dr. Richard C. McLauren, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and a scholar of international 
fame, dies at his home in Boston. 


January 16.—The Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, rendering 
the American nation permanently dry, 
goes into effect. 








Both Houses of the Indiana eaiatate, 
meeting in special session, ratify the Fed- 
eral amendment for woman suffrage. 
Indiana is the twenty-sixth State to 
ratify the amendment. 

The War Department issues a permit to 
the State of Illinois for the construction 
of the Illinois waterway, which will 
open to water-borne commerce fifteen 
thousand miles of inland rivers in the 
Middle West and connect Chicago with 
New Orleans. 


January 17.—The 249 undesirable aliens, 
deported from the United States on the 
United States Army transport Buford, ' 
land at Hango, Finland, from which 
place they will be carried by train to , 
the Russian frontier. { 

Rear-Admiral Sims, testifying before the 
Senate Committee investigating naval 
awards, charges that the fighting forces 
of the United States Navy were seriously 
handicapped in doing their share toward 
defeating Germany, through inefficiency 
in the Navy Department that prolonged 
the war. 

Leading prohibitionists in the House of 
Representatives advocate legislation to 
take the financial burden of constitu- 
tional prohibition off the shoulders of 
the owners of intoxicating liquors | 
in bond warehouses, by proposing that 
the United States buy the liquor now in 
bond and issue against it Treasury cer- 
tificates that may be negotiated by the 
owners of the liquor. 





January 18.—Senator Borah addresses a 
letter to Major-General Wood, candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, calling upon him to an- 
nounce his position with regard to the 
Peace Treaty. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, announces that 
the Federation will oppose the enact- 
ment of the Anti-Sedition Bills now 
pending in Congress. 


January 19.— Government _ prohibition 
agents seize liquor in New York valued 
at more than ten million dollars. 


The Senate Naval Affairs Committee or- 
ders an inquiry into the charges made 
by Admiral Sims regarding the ineffi- 
ciency of the Navy Department during 
the war. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
grants the State of Rhode Island permis- 
sion to institute proceedings to test the 
validity of both the Federal Prohibition | 
Amendment and the Volstead Enforce- 
ment Act. 


January 20. — ‘“‘Mild reservationists” 
among the Republicans are preparing to 
bring the Treaty before the Senate again 
following the failure of Republican and 
Democratic Senators to reach an agree- 
ment on an acceptable compromise. 





Found Wanting.—Sister’s new beau had 
hardly got seated on the parlor sofa when 
little brother brought him a glass of water 
and tendered it to him very politely. The 
young man drank it and returned the glass 
to the small boy, who looked disgusted. 

‘“* He don’t, either,”’ he said to his sister. 

* Don’t what, dear? ” 

“Why, he don’t drink any different 
from any one else, and pop said he drank 
like a fish.’"—The American Legion Weekly. 





“An Zncore.—Tactiess Lapy Frienp 
to Hostrss—‘‘ By the way, what birth- 
day is this we are celebrating? ” 

Hostress—‘ My thirty-fifth.” 

Lapy Frienp—‘ But haven’t we cele- 
brated that before? ” 

Hostrss— Oh, yes; it is one of my 
favorite birthdays.’—London Blighty. 
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Habirshaw Wire Transmits Power 


Everywhere for Every Purpose 
ee 


the applications of electricity itself. Not only 

the simple problems of house wiring, but the most 
exacting and highly specialized demands of electric 
power transmission, find their solution and satisfaction 
in Habirshaw insulated wire and cable. 


r AMHE uses of Habirshaw wire are as multiform as 


Habirshaw wire is a product of modern factories 
equipped with every resource of mechanical skill and 
scientific knowledge, and an unexampled practical ex- 
perience dating back to the earliest days of the com- 
mercial use of electricity. 


Architects, electrical engineers, electrical contractors 
and dealers and central station men everywhere know 
and respect the excellence and dependability of Habirshaw 
wire. When you suggest Habirshaw to your contractor 
or engineer on any electrical jobs, he will understand 
that you are setting the highest standard of quality— 
the only quality in material and workmanship which 
can insure efficient and uninterrupted electrical service. 


It is a reliable quality test of anything electrical to 
ask “is it wired with Habirshaw.” 


= HABIRSHAW 


‘Proven by the test of time” 
Insulated Wire 


For more than thirty years—practically from the beginning of the electrical industry 
—Habirshaw Insulated Wire has been accepted as a standard of quality all over the world. 

















Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by : Ss Habirshaw Wire Distributed by 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co, sy } Western Electric Company 
Incorporated Incorporated 
10 East 43rd Street, New York “38 Offices in All Principal Cities 


Habirshaw Power Cables—Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper—Sector and Concentric 
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Your Word! 


Your letterhead is responsible 
for carrying not only your words 
but your word—that sign of good 
faith known as your signature 
and legally regarded as a part 
of yourself. 


Systems Bond is worthy of any 
man’s hand—fit to bear the 
word of the best. It has the feel 
—the crackle—the body. It is 
tough in fibre and pleasing in 
texture. It is a quality bond, but 
a business man’s bond. And it 
sells at a business man’s price. 


the unvarying bond paper 


office forms. It is available 
everywhere. All printers know 
it. Your printer can get it. 
Ask him also to obtain for you 
free our book, “The Modern 
Manufacture of Writing Paper,” 
of interest and value to every 
paper buyer. 


Systems Bond is the standard 
bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for 
every Bond and Ledger need— 
all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and 


Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic 


Standardize on Systems— & including the well known 


—for your letterheads and 


and Manifest Marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


_501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS 


































































THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Another Teutonic Trouble.—German is 
not so much a language as a gargle.—London 
Blighty. 








Save the Centenarians.—Another death 
has occurred at the age of 101. If some- 
thing isn’t done soon we shall lose all our 
centenarians,— Passing Show (London). 





Strategy —Mr. Jones— Can’t'I ever 
induce you to stop wearing your hair over 
your ears? ”’ 

Mrs. Jonres—‘ Oh, yes; 
diamond earrings.’’—Judge. 


by buying me 





The Thing That Counts.—It does no 
good to argue with your ‘wife that two- 
thirds of the people who drive cars can’t 
afford them. They’ve got cars, and that’s 
all your wife is interested in.—Kansas City 
Star. 








Poor but Proud.—Tue Jupce—‘ So 
you claim you robbed that delicatessen- 
store because you were starving? Why 
didn’t you take something to eat, instead 
of stealing all the cash out of the register? ”’ 

Tue Accusep—*‘‘ ’Cause I’m a proud 
man, Judge, an’ I make it a rule to pay 
for everything I eat.”-—London Blighty. 





Out.—Maset—* Oh, 
I haven’t 
Where are 


Flattening Her 
Nellie, I’m so glad to meet you. 
seen you for such a long time. 
you boarding now? ” 

NELLIE (loftily)—‘‘ I don’t board. I am 
married, and have taken a flat.” 
Maset—* You don’t say so? 

his name? ’’—London Tit-Bits. 


What is 





Western Newspaper Amenities.—The 
editor of The Morning Misfit is about as 
big a joke in the newspaper field as was 
ever plucked by the political pirates of 
this State from the anti-American shadow- 
ways of a big city. A misfit and a menace 
to any community, he and his State-sham- 
ing, State-wrecking bosses should be 
deported.—Fargo Post. 





Helping Dad.—A preacher, raising his 
eyes from his desk in the midst of his 
sermon, was paralyzed with amazement to 
see his rude offspring in the gallery pelting 
the hearers in the pews below with horse- 
chestnuts. But while the good man was 
preparing a frown of reproof, the young 
hopeful cried out: 

‘You ’tend to your preaching, daddy; 
I'll keep ’em awake.’’—London Tit-Bits. 





The Wild, Free Life of Boston.—What 
is going on to-night: 

Poultry show at the Mechanics’ Building 
. . . Plays' at the Community Theater, 
357 Charles Street, 8:15 . . . Dartmouth 
Club reception to Colonel Greenleaf at the 
Bellevue, 8 . . . Trinity Alumni reunion 
at the Copley-Plaza,8 ... B. A. A. anni- 
versary celebration, 8 . . . Recital on the 
memorial organ at Melrose . . . American 
Anthropological Association and the Ameri- 
ean Folk-Lore dinner at the Colonial Club, 
Cambridge, 7... Society of American 
Bacteriologists smoker at the Rogers 
Building, 8 . . . American Psychological 
Association dinner at the Harvard Union, 
7... Annual dinner of the Geological 
Society of America, and the Paleontological 
Society at the Vend6dme.—Quotled by the 
New York World from the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 








For $25 You Can Protect Your 


Home and Family From Fire 


More than 200,000 Houses Are Burned in the 
United States Every Year and 15,000 Persons Lose 
Their Lives By Fire. 


Will Your Home Be One of the 200,000 This Year ? 


@/MSOM AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 


Using the — 
DERBY FIRE SENTINEL 


is now available for the protection of homes. owes 





The Samson Automatic Fire Alarm System reports the unseen 
fire when it starts—in ample time to enable your wife and children 
to escape—and permits putting the fire out with the minimum 


-amount of effort, saving your property from serious damage by 


fire or extinguishing agents. 
Where life is involved prompt notification of fire is beyond value. 


The system is designed to give warning of any fire in the cellar 
where, statistics show, 85 per cent. of all dwelling house fires start. 


It can be installed without difficulty by the average house- 
holder or local electrician. 

The system is connected to the door-bell batteries and every 
time the door-bell rings you know the fire alarm system is in 
working order. 

Besides this constant test, there is a push button to press 


before retiring and when you hear the fire bell ring you can go 
to sleep, knowing that your wife and children will be safe. 


The Derby Fire Sentinel is superior to any other known 
automatic fire detecting device. It is a bronze thermostat—a 
little smaller than a silver dollar. It is approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. (established and maintained by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters). 

Here then, is a recognized standard fire protective device 
which, from the tests of the most expert authority, combines 
all the desirable qualifications for a fire detecting thermostat. 
An automatic Sentinel, it stands ever watchful to report a fire. 


Complete equipment is furnished, consisting of: ten Derby 
Fire Sentinels, Fire Gong, Push Button, Wire, Tape, Testing 
Key, necessary Fasteners, and full instructions for installing. 

The system once installed is permanent. 


Your check or money order for twenty-five dollars ($25.00) brings 
the complete equipment to you, postage prepaid, anywhere in 


the United States. 
CIFIC f Of 
Since 1882 


amson 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers 
CANTON, 

Manufacturers of approved electrically supervised, manual fire alarm systems 

designed for the protection of schools, dormitories, hospitals, industrial 

plants, office buildings, hotels and public institutions. 


THINK THIS OVER! 
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LL-SEASON, all-purpose work demands from 
motor equipment the dependable service that 
is the standard of Buda engine performance. 


Mastery of road conditions and independence of 
weather are assured by such features of Buda design 
and construction as efficient radiation, unfailing 
lubrication, and the special manifold that makes 
the most of even indifferent fuel. 


The quality result of engineering and painstaking 
workmanship is that unhesitating power with 
which Buda responds to every duty laid upon it. 


In more than eighty-five of America’s representative 
automotive products today, the Buda engine is 
demonstrating the worth of these principles of 
design and construction founded on 38 years of 
manufacturing and engineering experience. 





THE BUDA COMPANY, Harvey (Gusts), I. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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“How about your “hair-and-scalp”? 


HERE would be more fine heads of hair, if more people 
6 gear think of Aair health in terms of scalp vitality. In 
other words, healthy, attractive Aair presupposes a clean, well- 
nourished sca/p. 

The hair derives its nourishment from the blood that cir- 
culates in the scalp. Regular, systematic massage and shampooing 
with Packer’s Tar Soap is just what is needed to send the 
blood circulating freely through the scalp tissues, to the tiny 
hair roots. 

When the plentiful, piney lather is worked thoroughly into 
the scalp, the accumulated waste material is first loosened, then 
removed from the gland openings, and all the scalp tissues are 





invigorated and renewed. 

The logical result of this increase in tissue vitality is a gratify- 
ing improvement in the gloss and lustre of the hair. An improve- 
ment directly traceable, of course, to the a//-around healthier 
condition of the scalp. 

Try the above “hair and scalp” treatment. See how much 
cleaner it makes your scalp feel. See how much éefter it makes 
your hair look. And if you want it to look its best, both now 
and in years to come—acquire'the habit of regu/ar shampooing— 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Write for our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and 
Treatment,” 36 pages of practical information, sent free on request. 
For sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap, send 10 cents. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


** Pure as the Pines’’ 








PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and re- 
freshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 











THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 84-A, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Packer products are sold by druggtsts everywhere. 
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Manufacturing and wholesale 
confectioners require speed, sure 
delivery, and easy riding 


The powerful, valve-in-head 
engine means both power and speed 
requisite for fire apparatus 

















On Its Way.—“ Soviet Russia,” insists a 
“Red,” “is a going concern.” 

And almost any small boy can tell 
where it seems to be going.— Detroit Motor 
News. 





Sad, but True.—‘‘Do Handsome Hus- 
bands Pay?” asks a Sunday paper. The 
usual experience is that, whether handsome 
or not, they pay just the same.—Passing 
Show (London). 





Common Feminine Pursuit.—‘ In Bor- 
neo,’”’ remarked Georgette, ‘‘ women do 
the pearl-fishing.”’ 

** Don’t they everywhere? ’’ demanded 
Tricotine—Kansas City Journal. 





Then and Now.—They used to call her 
the hired girl, and once in a while she had a 
day off. Now they call her the maid, and 
she gets the use of the family car any day 
she wants it.—Detroit Motor News. 





Military Note.—Hyaienic FRIEND TO 
UNSYMPATHETIC FRiIEND—‘“ It ain’t no 
use a argifying with me. I tells yer that 
’ighlanders are the best ventilated soldiers 
in the world, and yer can’t deny it! ”— 
London Blighty. 





Why So Many of Us Get Looked After. 
—I was praising my wife for her de- 
votion and care in nursing me through a 
critical illness. ‘‘ Well, Henry,’ said she, 
** who wants a widow with three children? ” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Technique.—GRANDFATHER (to aspiring 
artist, who flatters himself on the moder- 
nity of his outlook)—‘‘ I have no wish to 
depress you, my boy, but I must say your 
grandmother used to knit better pictures 
than that !’’—Passing Show (London). 





Thoughtful Youth.—‘‘ You’re in a bad 
way, my friend,’’ announced the doctor to 
the young Irish lad in the hospital. 
** Would you like to see the priest? ”’ 

““Did ye say I have scarlet-fever? ”’ 
asked the boy. 

*“You have, and a serious case.” 

““Then send in a rabbi. Do ye think 
I want to give the fever to a priest? ”’— 
The American Legion Weekly. 





Willie Answered.—A doctor who was 
superintendent of the Sunday-school in a 
small village asked one of the boys this 
question: 

** Willie, will you tell me what we must 
do in order to get to heaven? ” 

Said Willie, ‘‘ We must die.” 

“Very true,” replied the doctor, “‘ but 
tell me what we must do before we die.”’ 

“We must get sick,’”’ said Willie, ‘“ and 
send for you.” —Newark Speed Up. 





The Retort Pointed.—After a ruthless 
process of rejection there were five ap- 
plicants for the post of errand-boy left for 
the head of the firm himself to interview. 

It was one of his flippant mornings, and 
he sought to amuse himself by asking the 
eager boys puzzling and quite irrelevant 
questions to test their general knowledge. 

“How far away from the earth is the 
North Star? ” was the question he fired 
at the third shiny-faced youngster. 

“I’m sorry I can not give you the exact 
figure offhand, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ but 
on a rough estimate I should say that it is 
far enough away not to interfere with me 
running errands.” 

He got the post.—London Tit-Bits. 
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The Power 3 
of the Penny ‘| 


The goal of American Industrial genius 
is to save pennies. To save them by 
making one motion do the work of two—by 
making each machine produce a little more 
each minute—by creating from each pound 
of coal or gallon of gasoline a little more 
productive energy. 

A large proportion of the trucks in the 
United States are equipped with Torben- 
sen Drive because it has been proved that 
Torbensen means actual savings in gas, oil, 
tires and repairs—pennies saved on each 
ton of merchandise for each mile of hauling. 

Saved pennies multiplied by millions— 
saved between factory and freight house, 
between farm and market, between store 
and home—is Torbensen’s contribution 
to the industrial and commercial efficiency 
of America. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE COMPANY 
Makers of Front and Rear Truck Axles 


CLEVELAND, OHIO yy 
“ J 


RBE. 
INTERNAL eKE) DRIV: € 


LARGEST BUILDER IN THE WORLD OF REAR AXLES FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 

















